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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ACADEMY  IN 
WARRINGTON. 

S  I  R, 

JL  HIS  work  having  been  undertaken 
principally  with  the  defign  of  affifting  the 
Students  at  Harrington  in  acquiring  a 
juft  and  graceful  Elocution,  I  feel  a  pecu- 
liar propriety  in  addrefling  it  to  you,  as  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  fteady  fup- 
port  which  you  have  given  to  this  Inftituti- 
on,  and  the  important  fervices  which  you 
have  rendered  it. 

IN  this  Seminary,  which  was  at  firft  efta- 
bltthed,  and  has  been  uniformly  conduct- 
ed, on  the  extenfive  plan  of  providing  a 
proper  courfe  of  Inftru£Hon  for  young  men 
in  the  rndft  ufeful  branches  of  Science  and 
Literature,  you  have  feen  many  refpectable 
chara&ers  formed,  who  are  now  filling  up 
their  ftations  in  fociety  with  reputation  to 
thenifelves  and  advantage  to  the  Public. 
And,  while  the  fame  great  object  continues 
to  be  purfued,  by  faithful  endeavours  to 
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cultivate  the  underftanding  of  youth,  and 
by  a  fteady  attention  to  difcipline,  it  is  hop- 
ed, that  you  will  have  the  fatisfaction  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  effects  produced,  and  that  the 
fcenc  will  be  realized,  which  OUR  POETESS 
has  fo  beautifully  defcribed: 

When  this,  this  little  group  their  country  calls 
From  academic  ftiades  and  learned  halls, 
To  fix  her  laws,  her  fpirit  to  fuftain, 
And  light  up  glory  thro'  her  wide  domain; 
Their  various  taftes  in  different  arts  difplay'd, 
Like  temper'd  harmony  of  light  and  /hade, 
With  friendly  union  in  one  mafs  fhall  blend, 
And  this  adorn  the  flare,  and  that  defend. 


With  fine  ere  Refpeft  and  Gratitude, 
DEAR  SIR, 

Tour  much  obliged, 

and  moft  humble  Servant 


Warnngm  Academy  WILLIAM     ENFIELD. 

October  ift,  1774. 
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MUCH  declamation  has  been  employed  to 
convince  the  world  of  a  very  plain  truth, 
that  to  be  able  tofpeak'well  is  an  ornamental  and 
ufeful  accompli/hment.  Without  the  laboured 
panegyrics  of  antient  or  modern  orators,  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  elocution  is  fufficiently  obvious. 
Every  one  will  acknowledge  it  to  be  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  that  what  a  man  has  hourly  occafion  to  do, 
fhould  be  done  well.  Every  private  company,  and 
almoft  every  public  aflembly  affords  opportunities  of 
remarking  the  difference  between  ajuft  and  graceful, 
and  a  faulty  and  unnatural  elocution;  and  there  are 
few  perfons  who  do  not  daily  experience  the  advan- 
tages of  the  former,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the 
latter.  The  great  difficulty  is,  not  to  £rove  that  it 
is  a  defirable  thing  to  be  able  to  read  a/id  fpeak  with 
propriety,  but  to  point  out  a  practicable  and  eafy 
method  by  which  this  accomplifhment  may  be  ac- 
quired. 
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FOLLOW  NATURE,  is  certainly  the  fundamenta 
law  of  Oratory,  without  a  regard  to  which,  all  other 
rules  will  only  produce affected  declamation,  not  juft 
elocution.     And  fome  accurate  obfervers,  judging, 
perhaps,    from  a  few  unlucky  fpecimens  of  modern 
eloquence,  have  concluded  that  thfs  is  the  only  law 
which  ought  to  be   prefcribed;   that   all   artificial 
rules  are  ufelefs;   and  that  good  fenfe,  and  a  culti- 
vated tafte,    are  the  only  requifites  to  form  a  good 
public  fpsaker.    But  it  is  true  in  the  art  of  fpeaking, 
as  well  as  in  theart  of  living,  that  general  precepts 
are  of  little  ufe  till  they  are  unfolded,  and  applied  to 
particular   cafes.     To  obferve  the  various  ways  by 
which  nature  expreiFes  the  feveral  perceptions,  emo- 
tions and  paflions  of  the  human  mind,   and  to  diftin- 
guiih  thefe  from  the  mere  effect  of  arbitrary  cuftom 
or  falfe  taftej   to  difcover  and   correct  thofe  tones, 
and  habits  of  fpeaking,   which  are  grofs  deviations 
from  nature,   and  as  far  as  they  prevail  muft  deftroy 
all  propriety  and  grace  of  utterance;   and   to  mak« 
choice  of  fuch  a  courfe  of  practical  leilbns,  as  fliall 
give  the  Speaker  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  himfelf 
in  each  breach  of  elocution;  all  this  muft  be  the  ef- 
fect of  attention  and  labour;   and  in  all  this  much 
afliftance  may  certainly  be  derived  from  inftruction. 
What  are  rules  or   leffbns  for  acquiring  this  or  any 
other  art,  but  the  obfervations  of  others,   collected 
into  a  narrow  compafs,  and  digefted  in  a  natural  or- 
der,  for  the  direction  of  the  unexperienced  and  un- 
practifed  learner  ?     And  what  is  there  in  the  art  of 
fpeaking,  which  fhould  render  it  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing aid  from  precepts  ? 

PRESUMT  NO  then,  that  the  acquifition  of  the  art 
of  fpeaking,  like  all  other  practical  arts,  may  be  faci- 
litated by  rules,  I  proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers, 
in  a  plain  didactic  form,  fuch  Rules  refpecting  elocu- 
tion, as  appear  beft  adapted  to  form  a  correct  and 
graceful  Speaker. 
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RULE        I. 

Let  your  Articulation  be  dijlinfi  and  deliberate. 

A  GOOD  Articulation  confifts  in  giving  a  clear 
and  full  utterance  to  the  feveral  fimple  and 
complex  founds.  The  nature  of  thefe  founds,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  well  underftood;  and  much  pains 
fhould  be  taken  to  difcover  and  correct  thofe  faults 
in  articulation,  which,  though  often  afcribed  to  fome 
;defe£l  in  the  organs  of  fpeech,  are  generally  the 
confequence  of  inattention  or  bad  example.  Many 
of  thefe  refpeft  the  founding  of  the  confonants. 
Some  cannot  pronounce  the  letter/,  and  others  the 
fimple  founds  r,  *,  th,  Jb,  others  generally  omit  the 
afpirate  h.  Thefe  faults  may  be  corre&ed,  by  read- 
ing fentences,  fo  contrived  as  often  to  repeat  the 
iauhy  founds;  and  by  guarding  againft  them  in  fa- 
miliar converfation. 

OTK  E  R  defefts  in  articulation  regard  the  complex 
founds,  and  confitt  in  a  confufed  and  cluttering  pro- 
nunciation of  words.  The  moft  efteftual  methods 
of  conquering  this  habit,  are,  to  read  aloud  pafTages 
ehofen  for  the  purpofe  (fuch  for  inftance  as  abounds 
with  long  and  unufual  words,  or  in  \vhich  many 
fhort  fyllables  come  together)  and  to  rend,  at  certain 
flated  times,  much  (lower  than  the  fenfe  and  jufb 
fpeaking  would  require.  Almoft  all  perfons,  v/ho 
have  not  fludied  the  art  of  fpeaking,  have  a  habit  of 
uttering  their  words  fo  rapidly,  that  this  latter  exer- 
cife  ought  generally  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  a  confide- 
rable  time  at  firft:  for  where  there  is  a  uniformly 
rapid  utterance,  it  is  abfolutely  iuipoflible  that  there 
fhould  be  ftrong  emphafis,  natural  tones,  or  any  jufl. 
elocution. 

A  i  M  at  nothing  higher,  till  you  can  read  ; 
1y  and  deliberately. 
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LEARN  to  fpeak  flow,  all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  places. 

RULE        II. 

Let  your  pronunciation  be  bold  and  forcible. 

AN  infipid  flatnefs  and  languor  is  almoft  the  uni- 
verfal  fault  in  reading;  and  even  public  fpeak- 
ers  often  fufFer  their  words  to  drop  from  their  lips 
with  fuch  a  faint  and  feeble  utterance,  that  they  ap- 
pear neither  to  underftand  or  feel  what  they  fay 
themfelves,  nor  to  have  any  defire  that  it  fhould  be 
underftood  or  felt  by  their  audience.  This  is  a  fun- 
damental fault :  a  fpeaker  without  energy,  is  a  life- 
lefs  ftatue. 

IN  order  to  acquire  a  forcible  manner  of  pronoun- 
cingyour  words,  inureyourfelf  while  reading  to  draw 
in  as  much  air  as  your  lungs  can  contain  with  eafe, 
and  to  expel  it  with  vehemence,  in  uttering  thofe 
founds  which  require  an  emphatical  pronunciation ; 
read  aloud  in  the  open  air,  and  with  all  the  exertion 
you  can  command;  preferve  your  body  in  an  erect 
attitude  while  you  are  fpeaking;  let  all  the  confo- 
nant  founds  be  expreifed  with  a  full  impulfe  or  per- 
cuflion  of  the  breath,  and  a  forcible  a&ion  of  the 
organs  employed  in  forming  them;  and  let  all  the 
vowel  founds  have  a  full  and  bold  utterance.  Prac- 
life  thefe  rules  with  perfeverance,  till  you  have  ac- 
quired ilrength  and  energy  of  fpeech. 

BUT  in  obferving  this  rule,  beware  of  running  in- 
to the  extreme  of  vociferation.  We  find  this  fault 
chiefly  among  thole,  who,  in  contempt  and  defpite 
of  all  rule  and  propriety,  aredetermined  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  vulgar.  Thefe  are  the  fpeakers, 
who,  in  Shakefpear's  phrafe,  "  offend  the  judicious 
hearer  to  the  foul,  by  tearing  a  palfion  to  rags,  to 

very 
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very  tatters,  to  fplit  the  ears  of  the  groundlings." 
Cicero  compares  fuch  fpeakers  to  cripples  who  get 
on  horfe-back  becaufe  they  cannot  walk:  they  bel- 
low, becaufe  they  cannot  fpeak. 

RULE        III. 

Acquire  a  compafs  and  variety  in  the  height  of  your 

<voice. 

THE  monotony  fo  much  complained  of  in  pub- 
lic fpeakers,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  negled  of 
this  rule.  They  generally  content  themfelves  with 
one  certain  key,  which  they  employ  on  all  occafions, 
and  on  every  fubjeft  :  or  if  they  attempt  variety,  it 
is  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  hearers, 
and  the  extent  of  the  places  in  which  they  fpeak; 
imagining,  that  fpeaking  in  a  high  key  is  the  fame 
thing  as  fpeaking  loud;  and  not  obferving,  that 
whether  a  fpeaker  fhall  be  heard  or  not,  depends 
more  upon  the  diftin&nefs  and  force  with  which  he 
utters  his  words,  than  upon  the  height  at  which  he 
pitches  his  voice. 

BUT  it  is  an  efTential  qualification  of  a  good 
fpeaker,  to  be  able  to  alter  the  height,  as  well  as 
the  ftrength  and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  occafion 
requires.  Different  fpecies  of  fpeaking  require  dif- 
ferent heights  of  voice.  Nature  inftrucls  us  to  relate 
a  ftory,  to  fupport  an  argument,  to  command  a  fer- 
vant,  to  utter  exclamations  of  anger  or  rage,  and  to 
pour  forth  lamentations  and  forrows,  not  only  with 
different  tones,  but  different  elevations  of  voice. 
Men  at  different  ages  of  life,  and  in  different  fituati- 
ons,  fpeak  in  very  different  keys.  The  vagrant 
when  he  begs;  the  foldier,  when  he  gives  the  word 
of  command;  the  watchman,  when  he  announces 
the  hour  of  the  night;  the  fovereign,  when  he  iflues 
his  edift;  the  fenator,  when  he  harangues;  the 
lover,  when  he  whifpers  his  tender  tale;  do  not  dif- 
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fer  more  in  the  tones  which  they  ufe,  than  in  the  key 
in  which  they  fpeak.  Reading  and  fpeaking,  there- 
fore, in  which  all  the  variations  of  expreflion  in  real 
life  are  copied,  muft  have  continual  variations  in  the 
height  of  the  voice. 

To  acquire  the  power  of  changing  the  key  on 
which  you  fpeak  at  pleafure,  accultom  yourfelfto 
pitch  your  voice  in  different  keys,  from  the  loweft 
.to  the  higheft  notes  you  can  command.  Many  of 
thefe  would  neither  be  proper  nor  agreeable  in  fpeak- 
ing;  but  the  exercife  will  give  you  fuch  a  command 
of  voice,  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  acquired  by  any  other 
method.  Having  repeated  this  experiment  till  you 
can  fpeak  with  eafe  at  feveral  heights  of  the  voice; 
read,  as  exercifes  on  this  rule,  fuch  compofitions  as 
have  a  variety  of  fpeakers,  or  fuch  as  relate  dia- 
logues, obferving  the  height  of  voice  which  is  pro- 
per to  each,  and  endeavouring  to  change  them  as 
nature  dirc-fls. 

In  the  fame  compofition  there  maybe  frequent  oc- 
cafion  to  alter  the  height  of  the  voice,  in  patting 
from  one  part  to  another,  without  any  change  of 
perfon.  Shakefpear's  "  All  the  world's  a  ftage,"  &c. 
and  his  defcription  of  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  af- 
ford examples  of  this.  Indeed  every  fentence  which 
is  read  or  fpoken  will  admit  of  different  elevations  of 
the  voice  in  different  parts  of  it;  and  on  this  chiefly, 
perhaps  entirely,  depends  the  melody  of  pronunci- 
ation. 

RULE         IV. 

Pronounce  your  words  w/V//  propriety  and  elegance. 

V 

TT  is  not  eafy  indeed  to  fix  upon  any  ftandard,  by 
JL  which  the  propriety  of  pronunciation  is  to  be  de- 
termined. Mere  men  of  learning,  in  attempting  to 
make  the  etymology  of  words  the  rule  of  pronunci- 
ation, 
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aticn,  often  pronounce  words  in  a  manner,  which 
brings  upon  them  the  charge  of  affe&ation  and  pe- 
dantry. Mere  men  of  the  world,  notwithstanding 
all  their  politenefs,  often  retain  fo  much  of  their  pro- 
vincial dialect,  or  commit  fuch  errors  both  in  fpeak- 
ing  and  writing,  as  to  exclude  them  from  the  honour 
of  being  the  ftandard  of  accurate  pronunciation. 
We  fhouid  perhaps  look  for  this  ftandard  only  among 
thole  who  unite  thefe  two  characters,  and  with  the 
correClnefs  and  precifion  of  true  learning  combinative 
cafe  and  elegance  of  genteel  lit?.  An  attention  to 
luch  models,  and  a  free  intercourfe  with  the  polite 
world,  are  the  bed  guards  againft  the  peculiarities 
and  vulgarifms  of  provincial  dialedls.  Thofe  which 
refpeft  the  pronunciation  of  words  are  innumerable. 
Some  of  the  principal  of  them  are;  omitting  the 
a fp irate /i  where  it  ought  to  be  ufed,  and  inferring  it 
\vnere  (here  mould  be  none;  confounding  and  inter- 
-changing  the  *u  and  <w;  pronouncing  the  diphthong 
on  like  au  or  like  GO.  and  the  vowel  r  like  ci  or  e j 
and  cluttering  many  confonants  together  without  re- 
garding the  voweis.  Thefe  faults,  and  all  others  of 
the  fame  nature,  inuft  be  corrected  in  the  pronunci- 
ntion  of-  a  gentleman,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  ieen 
too  much  cfr  tive  world,'  to  retain  the  peculiarities  of 
the  dilhici  in  which  he  was  born. 


L     E        V. 

Piwwr.ce  every  word  conftjling  of  more  than  onefyHa- 
blc  ivith  its  proper   A  c  c  E  x  T  . 


E  is  a  neceflity  for  this  direftion,  be- 
X  caufe  many  fpeakers  have  aifeded  an  unufual 
and  pedantic  mode  of  accenting  words,  laying  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  the  accent  fhouid  be  cart  as  far 
backwards  as  pofiible;  a  rule  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  conftru&ion  of  the  Engliih  language,  or 
in  the  laws  of  harmony.  In  accenting  words,  the 
general  cuflom  and  a  good  ear  are  the  bell  guides  : 
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only  it  may  be  obferved  that  accent  fhould  be  regu- 
lated, not  by  any  arbitrary  rules  of  quantity,  or  by 
thefalfe  idea  that  there  are  only  two  lengths  in  fyl- 
lables,  and  that  two  iliort  fyllables  are  always  e- 
qual  to  one  long,  but  by  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  fimple  founds. 

RULE        VI. 

/*  every  fentence,  diftinguijh  the  more  Jignificant  words 
by  a  nature^,  forcible,  and  varied  EMPHASIS. 

EMPHASIS  points  out  the  precife  meaning  of  a 
fentence,  fhows  in  what  manner  one  idea  is  con- 
nected with,  and  rifes  out  of  another,  marks  the  fe- 
veral  claufes  of  a  femence,  gives  to  every  part  its 
proper  found,  and  thus  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the. 
reader  the  full  import  ot"  the  whole.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  emphafrs  to  make  long  and  complex  fenten- 
ces  appear  intelligible  and  perfpicuous.  But  for  this 
purpofe  it  is  neceffary,  that  the  reader  ihould  be  per- 
fectly -acquainted  with  the  exact  conftruction  and 
full  meaning  of  every  fentence  which  he  recites. 
Without  this  it  is  impoilible  to  give  thofe  inflexions 
and  variations  to  the  voice,  which  nature  requires: 
and  it  is  for  want  of  this  previous  ftudy,  more  per- 
haps than  from  any  other  caufe,  that  we  fo  often 
hear  perfons  read  with  an  improper  emphafis,  or 
with  no  emphalis  at  all,  that  is,  with  a  ftupid  mono- 
tony. Much  ftudy  and  pains  nre  neceffary  in  acqui-' 
ring  the  habit  of  juft  and  forcible  pronunciation; 
and  it  can  only  be  the  effect  of  clofe  attention  and 
long  practice,  to  be  able,  with  a  mere  glance  of  the 
eye,  to  read  any  piece  with  good  emphafis  and  good 
difcretion. 

It  is  another  office  of  Emphafis  to  exprefs  the  op- 
pofition    between    the  feveral  parts  of  a  fentence 
where  the  ftyle  is  pointed  and  antithetical.     Pope's 
Eifay  oji  Man,  and  his  Moral  Eflays,   and  the  Pro- 
verbs 
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verbs  of  Solomon,  will  furnifh  many  proper  exercifes 
in  this  fpecies  of  fpealcing.  In  forne  fentences  the 
antithefis  is  double,  and  even  treble;  thefe  muft  be 
exprefled  in  reading,  by  a  very  diftinci  emphafis  on 
each  part  of  the  oppofition.  The  following  inttan- 
ces  are  of  this  kind  : 

ANGER  may  glance  Into  the  breaft  of  a  wife  man ;  but  reft* 
only  in  the  bofom  of  fools, 

AN  angry  man  who  fupprefles  his  pafiion,  thinks  worfe  than 
hsfpeaks}  and  an  angry  man  that  will  chide,  fpeaks  woffe 
than  he  thinks, 

BETTER  to  reign  in  hell,  tl  an  ferve  in  heaven. 

HE  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  fkies  j 
She  brought  an  angel  down. 

EMPHASIS  like  wile  ferves  to  exprefs  fome  parti" 
cular  meaning  not  immediately  arifingfrom  the  words' 
but  depending  upon  the  intention  of  the  ipeaker,  or 
fome  incidental  circumftance.  The  following  fhort 
lenience  may  have  three  different  meanings,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  place  of  the  Emphafis :  Do  you 
intend  to  go  to  London,  this  fummer  ? 

IN  order  to  acquire  a  habit  of  fpeaking  with  a  juil, 
and  forcible  emphafis,  nothing  more  is  necefTary  than' 
previoufly  to  ftudy  the  construction,  meaning,  and 
fpirit  of  every  fentence,  and  to  adhere  as  nearly  as 
pofllble  to  the  manner  in  which  we  diftinguifh  one 
word  from  another  in  converfation;  for  in  familiar 
difcourfe  we  fcarcely  ever  fail  to  exprefs  ourfeJves, 
emphatically,  or  place  the  emphafis  improperly. 
With  refpecl  to  artificial  helps,  fuch  fis  diftirigui/hing^ 
words  or  claufes  of  fentences  by  particular  charac- 
ters or  marks;  I  believe  it  will  always  be  found,  up- 
on trial,  that  they  miflead  inftead  of  aflifting  the  rea- 
der, by  not  leaving  him  at  full  liberty  to  follow  his 
own  underflanding  and  feelings 
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TH  E  mofi  common  faults  refpecling  emphafis  are, 
laying  fo  ftrong  an  emphafis  on  one  word  as  to  leave 
no  power  of  giving  a  particular  force  to  other  words, 
which,  though  not  equally,  are  in  a  certain  degree 
emphaticalj  and  placing  the  greateft  ftrefs  on  con- 
junctive particles,  and  other  words  of  fecondary  im- 
portance. Thefc  faults  are  ftrongly  characlerifed  in 
Churchill's  cenfure  of  Mo  lib  p. 

With  ftudied  improprieties  of  fpeech 

He  foars  beyond  the  hackney  critic's  reach, 

To  epithets  allots  emphatic  ftate, 

Whilft  principals,  ungrac'd,  like  lacquies  wait; 

In  v/ays  firft  trodden  by  himfelf  excels, 

And  ftands  alone  in  indeclinables; 

Conjunclion,  prepofition,  adverb,  join 

To  ftamp  new  vigour  on  the  nervous  line. 

In  monofyllables  his  thunders  roll, 

HE,  SHE,  IT,  AND,  WE,  YE,  THEY,  fright  the  foul. 

EMPHASIS  is  often  deftroyedby  an  injudicious  at- 
tempt to  rend  melodioufly.  Agreeable  inflexions  and 
eafy  variations  of  the  voice,  as  far  as  they  arife  from, 
or  are  confident  with  juft  fpeaking,  are  worthy  of 
attention.  But  to  fubftitute  one  unmeaning  tuner 
in  the  room  of  all  the  proprieties  and  graces  of  good 
elocution,  and  then  to  applaud  this  manner,  under 
the  appellation  ot  mufi-cali peaking,  can  only  be  the 
effect  ot  great  ignorance  and  inattention,  or  of  a  de- 
praved taile.  If  public  fpeaking  muft.be  mufical,  let 
the  words  be  fet  to  mufic  in  recitative,  that  thefe 
melodious  fpeakers  may  no  longer  lie  open  to  the 
farcafm;  Do  you  read  or  fing?  if  you  fing,  you  Jing 
very  ill.  Serioufly,  it  is  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  this  kind  of  reading,  which  has  fo  little  merit 
confidered  as  mufic,  and  none  at  all  confidered  as 
fpeaking,  Jhould  be  fo  ftudioufly  practifed  by  many 
fpeakers,  and  fo  much  admired  by  many  hearers. 
Can  a  method  of  reading,  which  is  fo  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  ufual  manner  of  converfation,  be  na- 
tural and  right?  Is  it  poffible  that  all  the  varieties 
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offentiment  which  a  public  fpeaker  has  occafion  to 
introduce,  ihould  be  properly  exprefled  by  one  me- 
lodious tone  and  cadence,  employed  alike  on  all  oc- 
cafions  &nd  for  a-11  purpofes  ? 

RULE         VII. 

Acquire  a  juft  variety  of  Paufe  and  Cadence. 

ONE  of  the  worft  faults  a  fpeaker  can  have,  is  to 
make  no  other  paufes  than  what  he  finds  barely 
HfcefTary  for  breathing.  I  know  of  nothing  that  fuch 
a  fpeaker  can  fo  properly  be  compared  to,  as  an  ala- 
rum-bell, which,  when  once  fet  a-going,  clatters  on 
till  the  weight  that  moves  it,  is  run  down.  Wiihout 
paufes,  the  fenfe  muft  always  appear  confufed  and 
obfcure,  and  often  be  mifunderftood  ;  and  the  fpirit 
and  energy  of  the  piece  muft  be  wholly  loft. 

IN  executing  this  part  of  the  office  of  a  fpeaker, 
it  will  by  no  means  be  fufficient  to  attend  to  the 
points  ufed  in  printing  ;  for  thefe  are  far  from  mark- 
ing all  the  paufes  which  ought  to  be  made  in  fpeak- 
ing.  A  mechanical  attention  to  thefe  refting  places 
has  perhaps  been  one  chief  caufe  of  monotony,  by 
leading  the  reader  to  a  uniform  cadence  at  every  full 
period.  The  ufe  of  points  is  to  allift  the  reader  in 
difcerning  the  grammatical  conftru&ion,  not  to  di- 
re£t  his  pronunciation.  In  reading,  it  may  often  be 
proper  to  make  a  paufe  where  the  printer  has  made 
none.  Nay,  it  is  very  allowable  for  the  fake  of 
pointing  out  the  fenfe  more  ftrongly,  preparing  the 
audience  for  what  is  to  follow,  or  enabling  the 
fpeaker  to  alter  the  tone  or  height  of  the  voice, 
fometimes  to  make  a  very  confiderable  paufe,  where 
the  grammatical  conftrudion  requires  none  at  all. 
In  doing  this,  however,  it  is  neceflary  that  in  the 
word  immediately  preceding  the  paufe,  the  voice 
be  kept  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  intimate  to  the 
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hearer  that  the  fenfe  is  not  compleated.  Mr,  GAR- 
RICK,  the  firft  of  fpeakers,  often  obferves  this  rule, 
with  great  fuccefs.  This  particular  excellence  Mr. 
Sterne   has  defcribed  in  his  ufual  fprightly  manner. 
See  the  following  Work,  Book  VI.  Chap.  III. 


BEFORE  a  full  paufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  in  read- 
ing to  drop  the  voice  in  a  uniform  manner  ;  and  this 
has  been  called  the  cadence.  But  furely  nothing  can 
be  more  deftruclive  of  all  propriety  ^nd  energy  than 
this  habit.  The  tones  and  heights  at  the  clofe  of  a 
fentence  ought  to  be  infinitely  diverfified,  according 
to  the  general  nature  of  the  difcourfe,  and  the  par- 
ticular corflruction  and  meaning  of  the  fentence. 
In  plain  narrative,  and  efpecially  in  argumentation, 
the  lead  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  we  relate 
a  (lory,  or  fupport  an  argument  in  converfation  will 
iliow,  that  it  is  more  frequently  proper  to  raife  the 
voice  than  to  fall  it  at  the  end  of  a  fentence.  Inter- 
rogatives,  where  the  fpeaker  feems  to  expedt  an  an- 
fwer,  fliould  almoft  always  be  elevated  at  the  clofe, 
with  a  particular  tone,  to  indicate  that  a  queftion  is 
afked.  Some  fentences  are  fo  constructed,  that  the 
laft  words  require  a  dronger  emphafis  than  any  of 
the  preceding  ;  while  others  admit  of  being  clofed 
with  a  foft  and  gentle  found.  Where  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  fenfe  which  requires  the  laft  found  to  be 
elevated  or  emphatical,an  eafy  fa1!,  fufficienttolhow 
that  the  fenfe  is  finiihed,  will  be  proper.  And  in 
pathetic  pieces,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  plaintive, 
tender  or  folemn  kind,  the  tone  of  the  patfion  will 
often  require  a  ftill  greater  cadence  of  the  voice. 
But  before  a  fpeaker  can  be  able  to  fall  his  voice 
with  propriety  and  judgment  at  the  clofe  of  a  fen- 
tence, he  muft  be  able  to  keep  it  from  falling,  and 
to  rife  it  with  all  the  variation  which  the  fenfe  re- 
quires. The  beft  method  of  correcting  a  uniform 
cadence  is  frequently  to  read  feleclf ententes,  in  which 
the  ftyle  is  pointed  and  frequent  antithefes  are  intro- 
duced, and  argumentative  pieces,  or  fuchas  abound' 
with  intcrrogatives. 

RULE 
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RULE        VIIII. 

Accompany  the  Emotions  and  Pajjtons  which  your 
ivords  exprefs,  by  correfpondent  tones,  looksy  and 
gejlures. 

THERE  is  the  language  of  emotions  and  pafll- 
ons,  as  well  as  of  ideas.  To  exprefs  the  for- 
mer is  the  peculiar  province  of  words  ;  to  exprefs 
the  latter,  nature  teaches  us  to  make  ufe  of  tones, 
looks,  and  geftures.  When  anger,  fear,  joy,  grief, 
love,  or  any  other  active  paflion  arifes  in  our  minds, 
we  naturally  difcover  it  by  the  particular  manner  in 
which  we  utter  our  words  ;  by  the  features  of  the 
countenance,  and  by  other  well  known  figns.  And 
even  when  we  fpeak  without  any  of  the  more  violent 
emotions,  fome  kind  of  feeling  ufually  accompanies 
our  words,  and  this,  whatever  it  be,  hath  its  proper 
external  exprefllon.  Expreflion  indeed  hath  been  fo 
little  ftudied  in  public  fpeaking,  that  we  feemalmoft 
to  have  forgotten  the  language  of  nature,  and  are 
ready  to  confider  every  attempt  to  recover  it,  as  the 
laboured  and  affected  effort  of  art.  But  nature  is  al- 
ways the  fame  ;  and  every  judicious  imitation  of  it 
will  always  be  pleafing.  Nor  can  any  one  deferve 
the  appellation  of  a  good  fpeaker,  much  lefs  of  a 
complete  orator,  till  to  diftinct  articulation,  a  good 
command  of  voice,  and  juft  emphafis,  he  is  able  to 
add  the  various  expreflions  of  emotion  and  paflion. 

To  enumerate  thefe  expreflions,  anddefcribe  them 
in  all  their  variations,  is  impracticable.  Attempts 
have  been  made  with  fome  fuccefs  to  analize  the 
language  of  ideas;  but  the  language  of  fentiment 
and  emotion  has  never  yet  been  analized  ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  ability,  to 
write  a  Philofophical  Grammar  of  the  paflions.  Or, 
if  it  were  pofllble  in  any  degree  to  execute  this  de- 
Cgn,  I  cannot  think,  that  from  fuch  a  grammar  it 
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would  be  poflible  for  any  one  to  inftrudl  himfelf  in 
the  ufe  of  the  language.  All  endeavours  therefore 
to  make  men  Orators  by  defcribing  to  them  in  words 
the  manner  in  which  their  voice,  countenance,  and 
hands  are  to  be  employed,  in  exprefiing  the  paflions, 
muft,  in  my  apprehension,  be  weak  and  ineffectual. 
And,  perhaps,  the  only  inftruction  which  can  be 
given  with  advantage  on  this  head,  is  this  general 
one  :  Obferve  what  manner  the  feveral  emotion'; 
or  paflions  are  expreffed  in  real  life,  or  by  thole  who 
have  with  great  labour  and  tafte  acquired  a  power 
•  of  imitating  nature  ;  and  accuftom  yourfelf  either 
to  follow  the  great  original  itfelf,  or  the  beft  copies 
you  meet  with,  always  however,  "with  this  fpccial 
obfervance,  that  you  O'ERST^P  NOT  THE  MODES- 
TY OF  NATURE'" 

IN  the  application  of  thefe  rules  to  practice,  in 
order  to  acquire  a  juft  and  graceful  elocution,  it  will 
be  necelTary  to  go  through  a  regular  courfe  of  exer- 
cifes  ;  beginning  with  fuch  as  are  mo  ft  eafy,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  (low  fteps  to  fuch  as  are  moil  difficult. 
In  the  choice  of  thefe,  the  practitioner  ihould  pay  a 
particular  attention  to  his  prevailing . defers,  whe- 
ther they  regard  articulation,  command  of  voice, 
emphails,  or  cadence  :  and  he  fhould., content  hi;n- 
felf  with  reading  and  fpeaking  with  an  immediate 
view  to  the  correcting  of  his  fundamental  faults, 
before  he  aims  at  any  thing  higher.  This  may  be 
irkfome  and  difagreeable  -,  it  may  require  much  pa- 
tience and  refolution;  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  fuc~ 
ceed.  For  if  a  man  cannot  read  fimple  fentences, 
or  plain  narrativeordida&ic  pieces,  with  diftindl  ar- 
ticulation, juft  emphafis,  and  proper  tones,  how  can 
he  expert  todojuftice  to  the  fublime  defcriptions 
of  poetry,  or  the  animated  language  of  the  pafll- 
ons ? 

IN  performing  thefe  exercifes,  the  learner  fhould 
daily  read  aloud  by  himfelf,  and  as  often  as  he  has 
opportunity,  under  the  correction  of  an  inftiu&or 

or 
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or  friend.  He  fliould  alfo  frequently  recite  com- 
pofitions  memoriler.  This  method  has  feveral  ad- 
vantages :  it  obliges  the  fpeaker  to  dwell  upon  the 
ideas  which  he  is  to  exprefs,  and  hereby  enables  him 
to  difcern  their  particular  meaning  and  force,  and 
gives  him  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  feveral  in- 
flexions, etnphafesy  and  tones  which  the  words  re- 
quire. And  by  taking  off  his  eye  from  the  book,  it 
in  part  relieves  him  from  the  influence  of  the  fchool- 
boy  habit  of  reading  in  a  different  key  and  tone  from 
that  of  converfation  ;  and  gives  him  greater  liberty 
to  attempt  the  exprefllon  of  the  countenance  and 
gefture. 

IT  were  much  to  be  wiflied,  that  all  public  fpeak~ 
ers  would  deliver  their  thoughts  and  fentiments, 
either  from  memory  or  immediate  conception  :  for, 
befides  that  there  is  an  artificial  uniformity  which  al- 
moft  always  diftinguillies  reading  from  fpeaking,  the 
fixed  pofture,  and  the  bending  of  the  head  which 
reading  requires,  are  inconfiftent  with  the  freedom, 
eafe,  and  variety  of  juft  elocution.  But,  if  this  is 
too  much  to  be  expected,  efpecially  from  Preachers, 
who  have  fo  much  to  compofe,  and  are  fo  often 
called  upon  to  fpeak  in  public  ;  it  is  however  ex- 
tremely defirable,  that  they  fliould  make  themfelves 
fo  well  acquainted  with  their  difcourfe  as  to  be  able 
with  a  fingle  glance  of  the.  eye,  to  take  in  feveral 
claufes,  or  the  whole,  of  a  fentence.  * 

I  HAVE  only  to  add,  that  after  the  utmoft  pains 
have  been  taken  to  acquire  a  juft  elocution,  and  this 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  ;  there  is  fome  diflicuhy  in 
carrying  the  art  of  fpeaking  out  of  the  fchool,  or 
chamber,  to  the  bar,  the  fenate,  or  the  pulpit.  A 
young  man,  who  has  been  accu  domed  to  perform 
frequent  exercifes  in  this  art  in  private,  cannot  eafily 
periuade  himfelf,  when  he  appears  before  the  pub- 


*  See  Dean  Swift's  advice  on  this  head  in  his  Letter  to  A 
yoxjng  Clergyman, 
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lie,  to  confider  the  bufinefs  he  has  to  perform  in  any 
other  light,  than  as  a  trial  ofikill,  and  adifplayof 
oratory.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  character  of  an  Orator 
has  of  late  often  been  treated  with  ridicule,  fome- 
times  with  contempt.  We  are  pleafed  with  the  eafy 
and  graceful  movements  which  the  true  gentleman 
has  acquired  by  having  learned  to  dance  ;  but  we  are 
offended  by  the  coxcomb,  who  is  always  exhibiting 
his  formal  dancing-bow,  and  minuet-ftep.  So,  we 
admire  the  manly  eloquence  and  noble  ardour  of  a 
Hritifh  Legislator,  riling  up  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  his  country  ;  the  quick  recollection,  the  fortible 
reafoning,  and  the  ready  utterance  of  the/  accom- 
pliihed  Barrifter;  and  the  fublimedevotion,  genuine 
dignity,  and  unaffected  earneftnefs  of  the  facred  Ora- 
tor :  but  when  a  man  in  either  of  thefe  capacities, 
fo  far  forgets  the  ends  and  degrades  the  conlequence 
of  his  profeillon,  as  to  fet  himfelf  forth  to  public 
view  under  the  character  of  a  Spouter,  and  to  parade 
it  in  the  ears  of  the  vulgar  with  all  the  pomp  of  ar- 
tificial eloquence,  though  the  unflcilful  may  gaze 
and  applaud,  the  judicious  cannot  but  be  grieved 
and  difgufted.  Avail  yourfelf,  then,  of  your  (kill  in 
the  Art  of  Speaking,  but  always  employ  your  pow- 
ers of  elocution  with  caution  and  modefty  ;  remem- 
bering, that  though  it  be  defirable  to  be  admired  as 
an  eminent  Orator,  it  is  of  much  more  importance 
to  be  refpefted,  as  a  wife  Statefman,an  able  Lawyer, 
or  a  ufeful  Preacher, 
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BOOK       I. 
SELECT    SENTENCES. 


CHAP.       I 

TO  be    ever   aclive  in    laudable    purfuits,     Is 
the    diflinguifhing  chara&eriftic    of    a  man 
ot  merit. 

THERE  is  an  heroic  innocence,  as  well  as  an 
heroic  courage. 

THERE  is  a  mean  in  all  things.  Even  virtue  it- 
felf  hath  its  dated  limits  ;  which  not  being  flriftly 
obferved,  ceafes  to  be  virtue. 

IT  is  wifer  to  prevent  a  quarrel  before  hand,  than 
to  revenge  it  afterwards. 

IT  is  much  better  to  reprove,  than  to  be  angry 
fecretly. 

No  revenge  is  more  heroic,  than  that  which  tor- 
ments envy  by  doing  good. 

TH  E  defcretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his  anger,  and 
it  is  his  glory  to  pafs  over  a  tranfgrefiion. 

MONEY,  like  manure,  does  no  good  till  it  is 
fpread.  There  is  no  real  ufe  of  riches,  except  in 
the  diftribution  ;  the  reft  is  all  conceit. 

A  WISE  man  will  defire  no  more  than  what  he 
may  get  juilly,  ufe  foberly,  diftribute  chearfully,  and 
live  upon  contentedly. 

A  CONTENTED  mind,  and  a  good  confcience, 
will  make  a  man  happy  in  all  conditions,  He  knows 
not  how  to  fear,  who  dares  to  die. 

B  THE  RE 
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THERE  is  but  oneway  of  fortifying  the  foul 
againtt  all  gloomy  prefages  and  terrors  ofmind  ;  and 
that  is,  by  fecuring  to  ourfelvesthe  friend/hip  and 
protection  of  that  Being  who  difpofes  of  events,  and 
governs  futurity. 

PHILOSOPHY  is  then  only  valuable,  when  it 
ferves  for  the  law  of  life,  and  not  for  theoftentation 
of  fcience. 

C      H      A      P.        II, 


WITHOUT  a  friend  the  world  is  but  a  wilder- 
nefs. 

A  MAN  may  have  a  thoufand  intimate  acquain- 
tances, and  not  a  friend  among  them  all.  If  you 
have  one  friend  think  yourfelf  happy. 

WHEN  once  you  profefs  yourfelfa  friend,  endea- 
vour to  be  always  fuch.  He  can  never  have  any 
true  friends,  that  will  be  often  changing  them. 

PROSPERITY  gains  friends,  and  adverfity   tries 
them. 

NOTHING  more  engages  the  affection  of  men, 
than  a  handfome  addrefs,  and  graceful  converfa- 
tion. 

COMPLAISANCE  renders  a fuperior  amiable,  an 
equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable. 

EXCESS  of  ceremony  fliews  want  of  breeding. 
That  civility  is  beft,  which  excludes  all  fuperfluous 
formality. 

INGRATITUDE  is  a  crime  fo  fhameful,  that  the 
man  was  never  yet  found,  who  would  acknowledge 
himfelf  guilty  of  it. 

TRUTH  is  born  with  us;  and  we  mufl  do  violence 
to  nature,  to  fhake  off  our  veracity. 

THERE  cannot  be  a  greater  treachery,  than  firft  to 
raife  a  confidence,  and  then  deceive  it. 

BY  others  faults,  wife  men  correct  their  own. 

No  man  hath  a  thorough  tafte  of  profperity,  to 
whom  adverfhy  never  happened. 

W  HEN 
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WHEN  our  vices  leave  us,  we  flatter  ourfelves 
that  we  leave  them. 

IT  is  as  great  point  of  wifdom  to  hide  ignorance, 
as  to  difcover  knowledge. 

PITCH  upon  that  courfe  of  life  which  is  the  mod 
excellent;  and  habit  will  render  it  the  mod  delight- 
ful. 

CHAP.        ITL 

CUSTOM  is  the  plague  of  wife  men,  and  the 
idol  of  fools, 

As  to  be  perfectly  juft,  is  an  attribute  of  the  divine 
nature  5  to  be  fo  to  the  utmoft  of  our  abilities,  is  the 
glory  of  man. 

No  man  was  ever  cad  down  with  the  injuries  of 
fortune,  unlefs  he  had  before  differed  himfelftobe 
deceived  by  her  favours. 

ANGER  may  glance  in  the  bread  of  a  wife  man, 
but  reds  only  in  the  bofom  of  fools. 

NONE  more  impatiently  fuffer  injuries,  than  thofe 
that  are  mod  forward  in  doing  them. 

BY  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his 
enemy  ;  but  in  patting  it  over,  he  is  fuperior. 

To  err  is  human  ;   to  forgive,  divine. 

A    MORE  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained  over 
Another  man,    than  this,   that  when  the  injury  be- 
gan  on    his  part,     the  kindnefs   fhould    begin   on 
ours. 

THE  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  the  mifer  robs  himfelf. 

YV  E  fhould  take  a  prudent  care  for  the  future,  but 
fo  as  to  enjoy  the  prefent.  It  is  no  part  of  wifdom, 
to  be  milerable  to-day,  becaufe  we  may  happen  to 
be  fo  to-morrow. 

To  mourn  without  meafure  is  folly;  not  to  mourn 
at  all,  infenfibility. 

SOME  would  be  thought  to  do  great  things,  who 
are  but  tools  arid  indruments  j  like  the  fool  who 
fancied  he  played  upon  the  organ,  when  he  only 
blew  the  bellows. 

B  z  THOUGH 
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THOUGH  a  man  may  become  learned  by  ano- 
ther's learning,  he  can  never  be  wife  but  by  his  own 
wifdom. 

HE  who  wants  good  fenfe  is  unhappy  in  having 
learning  ;  for  he  has  thereby  more  ways  of  expofing 
himfelf. 

IT  is  ungenerous  to  give  a  man  occafion  to  blu/li 
at  his  own  ignorance,  in  one  thing,  who  perhaps 
may  excel  us  in  many. 

No  object  is  more  pleafing  to  the  eye,  than  the 
fight  of  the  man  whom  you  have  obliged  ;  nor  any 
imific  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  as  the  voice  of  one 
that  owns  you  for  his  benefactor. 

THE  coin  that  is  mcft  current  among  mankind  is 
flattery  ;  the  only  benefit  of  which  is,  that  by  hear- 
ing \vhat  we  are  not,  we  may  be  infti  ucted  what  we 
ought  to  be. 

THE  character  of  the  perfon  who  commends 
you,  is  to  be  confidered  before  you  let  a  value  on 
his  efteein.  The  wife  man  applauds  him  whom  he 
thinks  moft  virtuous,  the  reft  of  the  world  him  who 
is  moft  wealthy. 

THE  temperate  man's  pleafures  are  durable,  be- 
caufe  they  are  regular ;  and  all  his  life  is  calm  and 
ferene,  becaufe  it  is  innocent. 

A  GOOD  man  will  love  himfelf  too  well  to  lofe, 
and  his  neighbour  too  well  to  win,  an  eftate  by  ga- 
ming. The  leys  ot  gaming  will  corrupt  the  beft 
principles  in  the  world. 


CHAP.        IV. 

AN    angry    man   who   fuppreiTes   his    paflions, 
thinks  worfe  than  he  fpeahs  :   and  an    angry 
man  that  will  chide,   fpeaks  worie  than  he  thinks. 

A  GOOD  word  is  an  eaiy  obligation  ;  but  not  to 
fpeak  ill  requires  only  our  filence,  which  coils  us 
nothing. 

IT  is  to  affectation  the  world  ov/es  its  whole  race 
pf  coxcombs.  Nature  in  her  whole  drama  never 

drew 
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drew  fuch  a  part  ;  fhe  has  fometimes  made  a  fool, 
but  a  coxcomb  i  own  making. 

IT  is  the  infirmity  of  little  minds,  to  be  taken 
with  every  aj><  ,  and  dazzled  with  every 

thing  that  fparkks  ;  but  great  minds  have  but 
little  admiration,  becaufc  few  things  appear  new  to 
them. 

IT  happens  to  nv^n  of  learning,  as  to  ears  of  corn  j 
they  flioot  up,  and  raife  their  heads  high,  while  they 
are  empty  ;  but  when  full,  and  fwelleJ  with  grain, 
they  begin  to  flag  and  droop. 

HK  that  is  truly  politic  knows  how  to  contradift 
with  refpeQ,  and  to  pleafe  without  adulation;  and  is 
equally  remote  from  an  infipid  complaifance,  and  a 
low  familiarity* 

THE  failings  of  good  men  are  commonly  more 
publimed  in  the  world  than  their  good  deeds  ;  and 
one  fault  ofadeferving  man,  fhai!  meet  with  mere 
reproaches,  than  all  his  virtues,  praife  :  fuch  is  the 
force  of  ill-will,  and  ill-nature. 

IT  is  harder  to  avoid  cenfure,  than  to  gain  ap- 
plaufe  ;  for  this  may  be  done  by  one  great  or  wife 
aclion  in  an  age  \  but  to  efcape  cenfure,  a  man  muft 
pafs  his  whole  life  without  faying  or  doing  one  ill  or 
foolifh  thing. 

WHEN  Darius  offered  Alexander  ten  thoufand 
talents  to  divide  Afia  equally  with  him,  he  anfwer- 
ed,  the  earth  cannot  bear  two  funs,  nor  Afia  two 
kings.  Parmenio,  a  friend  to  Alexander,  hearing 
the  great  offers  Darius  had  made,  faid,  were  I  Alex- 
ander I  would  accept  them.  So  would  I,  replied 
Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio. 

NOB  i  LI  TY  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  an  imagi- 
nary diftin&ion,  unlefs  accompanied  with  the  prac- 
tice of  thofe  generous  virtues  by  which  it  ought  to 
be  obtained.  Titles  of  honour  conferred  upon  fuch 
as  have  noperfonal  merit,  are  at  beft  but  the  royal 
itamp  fet  upon  bafe  metal. 

THOUGH  an  honourable  title  may  be  conveyed  to 
pofterity,  yet  the  ennobling  qualities,  which  are  the 

B  3  foul 
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ioul  of  greatnefs,  are  a  fort  of  incommunicable  per- 
feftions,  and  cannot  be  transferred.  If  a  man  could 
bequeath  his  virtues  by  will,  and  fettle  his  fenfe  and 
learning  upon  his  heirs,  as  certainly  as  he  can  his 
lands,  a  noble  defcent  would  then  indeed  be  a  valu- 
able privilege. 

TRUTH  is  always-conftftent  with  itfelf,  and  needs 
nothiflg  to  help  it  out.  It  is  always  near  at  hand, 
%and  fits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before 
we  are  aware:  whereas  a  lie  is  troublefome,  and 
fets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack  ;  and  one  trick 
needs  a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good. 

THE  pleafure  which  affeclsthe  human  mind  with 
the  moft  lively  and  tranfporting  touches,  is  the  fenfe 
that  we  act  in  the  eye  of  infinite  wifdom,  power, 
and  good  net's,  that  will  crown  our  virtuous  endea- 
vours here  with  a  happinefs  hereafter,  large  as  our 
defires,  and  laftingas  our  immortal  fouls  j  without 
this  the  higheft  ftite  of  life  is  infipid,  and  with  it 
the  lowed  is  a  paradife. 

CHAP.        V- 

HONOURABLE  age  is  not  that  which  (landeth 
in  length  of  time,  nor  that  is  meafured  by 
number  of  years  ;  but  wifdom  is  the  grey  hair  unto 
man,  and  unfpotted  life  is  old  age* 

VV  ICKEDNESS*  condemned  by  her  own  witnefs, 
is  very  timorous,  and  being  prefTed  with  conscience, 
always  forecafteth  evil  things  j  for  fear  is  nothing 
'e«fe,  but  a  betraying  of  the  fuccours  which  reafon 
offereth. 

A  WISE  man  will  fear  in  every  thing.  He  that 
contemneth  final  1  things  fhall  fall  by  little  and  little. 

A  RICH  man  beginning  to  fall  is  held  up  of  his 
friends  ;  but  a  poor  man  being  down  is  thruft  away 
by  his  friends  :  when  a  rich  man  is  fallen  he  hath 
many  helpers  ;  he  fpeaketh  things  not  to  be  fpoken, 
and  yet  men  juftify  him  ;  the  poor  man  flipt  and 
:!iey  rebuked  him  ;  he  fpoke  wifely,  and  could  have 

no 
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no  place.  When  a  iich  man  fpeaketh,  every  man 
holdeth  his  tongue,  and,  look,  what  he  faith  they 
extol  it  to  the  clouds  ;  but  if  a  poor  man  fpeak,  they 
fay,  what  fellow  is  this  ? 

MANY  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  fword,  but 
not  fo  many  as  have  fallen  by  the  tongue.  Weil  is 
he  that  is  defended  from  it,  and  hath  not  patted 
through  the  venom  thereof;  who  hath  not  drawn 
the  yoke  thereof,  nor  been  bound  in  her  bonds  ;  for 
the  yoke  thereof  is  a  yoke  of  iron,  and  the  bands 
thereof  are  bands  of  brafs  ;.  the  death  thereof  is  an 
evil  death. 

MY  fon,  blemifli  not  thy  good  deeds,  neither  ufe 
uncomfortable  words,  when  thou  giveft  any  thing.. 
Shall  not  the  dew  afluage  the  heat  ?  fo  is  a  word 
better  than  a  gift.  Lo>  is  not  a  word  better  than  a 
gift  r  but  both  are  with  a  gracious  man. 

BLAME  not,  before  thou  haft  examined  the  truth; 
underftand  firft,  and  then  rebuke. 

IF  thou  vrouldeft  get  a  friend,  prove  him  firft, and 
be  not  hafty  to  credit  him  ;  for  fome  men  are  friends 
for  their  own  occasions,  and  will  not  abide  in  the 
day  of  thy  trouble* 

FORSAKE  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new  is 
not  comparable  to  him  :  a  new  friend  is  as  new 
wine  ;  when  it  is  old  thou  ftialt  drink  it  with  plea- 
fure. 

A  FRIEND  cannot  be  known  in  profperity  ;  and 
an  enemy  cannot  be  hidden  in  adverfity. 

ADMONISH  thy  friend  ;  it  may  be,  he  hath  not 
done  it  ;  and  if  he  have,  that  he  do  it  no  more.  Ad- 
monifli  thy  friend  ;  it  may  be,  he  hath  not  faid  it, 
or  if  he  have,  that  he  fpeak  it  not  again.  Admoniih 
a  friend  ;  for  many  times  it  is  a  (lander  ;  and  believe 
not  every  tale.  There  is  one  that  ilippeth  in  his 
fpeech,  but  not  from  his  heart  ;  and  who  is  he  that 
hath  not  offended  with  his  tongue  ? 

WHOSO  difcovereth  fecrets  lofeth  his  credit,  and 
iliall  never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind. 

HONOUR  thy  father  with  thy  whole  hearty  and 
B  4  forget 
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forget  not  the  forrows  of  thy  mother  :  how  canft 
thou  recouipenfe  them  the  things  that  they  have 
done  for  thee  ? 

TH  E  RE  is  nothing  fo  much  worth  as  a  mind  well 
inftrucled. 

THE  lips  of  talkers  will  be  telling  fuch  things  as 
pertain  not  to  them  ;  but  the  words  of  fuch  as 
have  underftanding  are  weighed  in  the  ballance. 
The  heart  of  fools  is  in  their  mouih,  but  the  tongue 
of  the  wife  is  in  their  heart. 

To  labour,  and  to  be  content  with  that  a  man 
hath,  is  a  fweet  life. 

BE  in  peace  with  many;  neverthelefs,  have  but 
one  counsellor  of  a  thoufand. 

BE  not    confident  in  a  plain  way, 

LET  reafon  go  before  every  enterprize,  and  coun- 
fel  before  every  action. 

CHAP.        VI. 

/nr\HE  latter  part  of  a  wife  man's  life  is  taking  up 
j[    in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices,  and  falfe  opi- 
nions he  had  contracted  in  the  former. 

CENSURE  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 

VERY  few  men  properly  fpeaking  live  at  prefent, 
but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

PARTY  is  the  niadnefs  of  many,  for  the  gain  of  a 
few. 

To  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  vulgar  with  fine 
fenfe,     is    like  attempting  to  hew  blocks  of  marble 
razor* 

j<  tTiTiON  is    the  fpleen  of  the  foul. 
,.o  tells  a  lie  is  not  fenfible  how  great  a  talk 
-.rtakes  -,    for   he   mud  be    forced  to   invent 
more   to  maintain  that  one. 
)ME  people  will  never  learn  any  thing,  for-  this 
>n,  bccaufethey  underfland every  thing  too  foon. 
THERE    is  nothing  wanting  to  make  all  rational 
and  difintereiled  people  in  the  world  of  one  religion, 
but  that  they  mould  talk  together  every  day. 

MEN 
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MEN  are  grateful,  in  the  tame  degree  that  they 
are  refentful. 

YOUNG  men  are  fubtle  arguers  ;  the  cloak  of 
honour  covers  all  their  faults,  as  that  of  paffion,  all 
their  follies. 

OECON OM Y  is  no  difgrace  ;  it  is  better  living  on 
a  little,  than  out-living  a  great  deal. 

NEXT  to  the  fhtisfadion  1  receive  in  the  profpe- 
rity  of  an  honeft  man,  I  am  beft  pleafed  with  the 
confufion  of  a  rafcal. 

WHAT  is  often  termed  fliynefs,  is  nothing  more 
than  refined  ienfe,  and  an  indifference  to  common 
obfervations. 

TM  E  higher  character  a  perfon  fupports,  the  more 
he  friould  regard  his  minuted  actions. 

EVERY  perfon  infenfibly  fixes  upon  fome  degree 
of  refinement  in  his  dilcourfe,  fome  meafure  of 
thought  which  he  thinks  worth  exhibiting.  It  is 
wife  to  fix  this  pretty  high,  although  it  occafions  one 
to  talk  the  Jefs. 

To  endeavour  all  one's  days  to  fortify  our  minds 
with  learning  and  philofophy,  is  to  fpend  fomuch  in, 
armour,  that  u.;?  has  nothing  left  to  defend. 

DE  F  E  R  E  K  c  :.  >f ten  fhri-iks  and  withers  as  much 
upon  the  ap^r-^ch  of  intimacy,  as  the  fenfitive 
plant  does  upon  the  touch  of  one's  finger. 

MEN  are  fometimes  accufed  of  pride,  merely  be- 
caufe  their  accufers  would  be  proud  themfelves  if 
they  were  in  their  places. 

PEOPLE  frequently  ufe  this  exprefiion,  lam  in- 
clined to  think  fo  and  fo,  not  confidering  that  they 
are  t)«en  fpeaking  the  mod  literal  of  all  truths. 

MoofcSTY  makes  large  amends  for  the  pain  it 
gives  the  perfons  who  labour  under  it,  by  the  preju- 
dice it  affords  every  worthy  perfon  i.i  their  favour. 

THE  difference  there  is  betwixt  honour  and  ho- 
nefty  feems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  motive.  The  fconeft 
man  does  that  from  duty,  which  the  man  of  honour 
does  for  the  fake  oi "character. 

B  5  A  LIAR 
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A  LI  AR  begins  with  making  falfehood  appear  like 
truth,  and  ends  with  making  truth  iifelf  appear  like 
i'alfehood. 

Vi  RTUE  fliould  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  tafte  ; 
and  we  fhould  as  much  avoid  deceit,  or  (milter 
meaning  in  difcourfe,  as  we  would  puns,  bad  lan- 
guage, or  falfe  grammar. 

CHAP.        VII. 

DEFERENCE  is  the  moll  complicate,  the  moft 
indirect,    and  the  molt  elegant  of  all  compli- 
ments. 

HE  that  lies  in  bed  alia  Cummer's  morning,  lofes 
The  chief  pleaCure  of  «he  day  :  he  that  gives  up 
hisyouih  to  indolence,  undergoes  a  lofs  of  the  Came 
kind. 

SHINING  characters  are  not  always  the  moft  a- 
greeable  ones.  The  rnild  radiance  of  an  emerald, 
is  by  no  means  lefs  pleafing  than  the  glare  of  the 
ruby. 

To  be  at  once  a  rake  and  to  glory  in  the  cha- 
racter, diCcovers  at  the  Came  time  a  bad  difpofition? 
and  a  bad  tafte. 

How  is  it  poffible  to  expert  that  mankind  will 
take  advice,  when  they  will  not  Co  much  as  take 
warning  ? 

ALTHOUGH  men  are  accuCed  for  not  knowing 
their  own  weaknefs,  yet  perhaps  as  few  know  rheir 
own  ftrength.  It  is  in  men  as  in  Coils,  where  Come- 
times  there  is  a  vein  of  geld  which  the  owner  knows 
not  of. 

FINE  CenCe  and  exalted  CenCe  are  not  half  Co  va- 
luable as  common  Cenfe.  There  are  forty  men  of 
wit  for  one  man  of  fenfe  ;  and  he  that  will  carry 
nothing  about  him  but  gold,  will  be  every  day  at  a 
lofs  for  want  of  ready  change. 

LEARNING  is  like  mercury,  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  and  excellent  things  in  the  world  in.  fkilful 
hands  ;  in  unlkilful,  moft  mifchievous. 

A  M  A  N  fliould  never  be  afhamed  to  own  he  has 

been 
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been  in  the  wrong  •,   which  is  but  faying,   in  other 
.words,    that  he  is  wifer  to  day  than  he  was  yefter- 
day. 

WHS  RE  VER  I  find  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  in  a 
poor  man,  I  take  it  for  granted  there  would  be  us 
much  generofity  if  he  were  a  rich  avail. 

FLOWERS  of  rhetoric  in  fermons  or  ferious  dif- 
courfes,  are  like  the  blue  and  red  fbv/ers  in  corn, 
pleafing  to  thofe  who  coma  only  for  amufement,  but 
prejudicial  to  him  who  would  reap  the  profit. 

IT  often  happens  that  thofe  are  the  beil  people, 
whofe  chara&eis  have  been  moft  injured  by  flander- 
ers  ;  as  we  ufually  find  that  to  be  the  fweeteil  fruit, 
which  the  birds  have  been  pecking  at. 

THE  eye  of  a  critic  is  often  like  a  microfcope, 
made  fo  very  fine  and  nice,  that  it  difcOvers  the 
atoms,  grains  and  minuteft  articles,  without  ever 
comprehending  the  whole,  comparing  the  parts,  or 
feeing  all  at  once  the  harmony. 

MEN'S  zeal  for  religion  is  much  of  the  fame  kind 
as  that  which  they  {hew  for  a  foot-ball  •,  whenever 
it  is  contelted  for,  every  one  is  ready  to  venture 
their  lives  and  limbs  in  the  difpute  ;  but  when  that 
is  once  at  an  end,  it  is  no  more  thought  on,  but 
fleeps  in  oblivion,  buried  in  rubbifli,  which  no  one 
thinks  it  worth  his  pains  to  rake  into,  much  lefs  tqi- 
remove. 

HONOUR  is  but  a  fictitious  kind  of  honefty  5  a 
mean  but  necefTiry  fubllitute  for  it,  in  focieties  who 
have  none  :  it  is  a  fort  of  paper  credit,  with  which 
men  are  obliged  to  trade,  who  are  deficient  in  the 
fterling  cafh  of  true  morality  and  religion. 

PERSONS  of  great  delicacy  fhould  know  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  following  truth  :  there  are  abundance 
of  cafes  which  occafion  fufpence,  in  which  what- 
ever they  determine  they  wiil  repent  of  their  deter- 
mination ;  and  this  through  a  propenfity  of  human 
nature  to  fancy  happinefs  in  thofe  fchemes  which  it 
does  not  purfue. 

THE  chief  advantage  that  ancient  writers  can 

boaft 
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boaft  over  modern  ones  Teems  owing  to  fimplicity. 
Every  noble  truth  and  fentimem  was  exprefted  by 
the  former  in  a  natural  manner,  in  word  and  phraie 
fimple,  perfpicuous,  and  incapable  of  improvements. 
What  then  remained  for  latter  writers,  but  affec- 
tation, wmicifm,  and  conceit  ? 

CHAP.         VIII. 

WHAT  a  piece  of  work  is     man  !  how  noble 
in  reafon  !  how  infinite  in  faculties  I  in  form 
and  moving  how  exprefs   and  admirable  !    in  a&ion 
how  like  an   angel  !    in   apprehenfion  how    like  a 
God. 

IF  to  do,  were  as  eafy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  beenchurches,  and  poor 
men's  cottages  princes  palaces.  He  is  a  good  di- 
vine that  follows  his  own  inftru&ions  :  Lean  eafier 
teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  to  be 
one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  my  own  teaching. 

MEN'S  evil  manners  live  in  brafs  -,  their  virtues 
we  write  in  water. 

THE  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good 
and  ill  together  ;  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if 
our  faults  whipped  them  not  ;  and  our  crimes  would 
defpair,  if  they  were  not  cheriihed  by  our  vir- 

tues; 

THE    fenfe  of  death  fs  moft  in  apprehenfion  ; 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we   tread  upon, 
In  corporal  fufFrance  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

How  far  the  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  Ihines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Love  all,  truft  a  few, 

Do  wrong  to  none  :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 

Rather 
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Rather  in  power,  than  in  ufe  :  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thine  own  life's  key  :  be  check'd  for  filence, 
But  never  tax'd  for  fpeech. 

THE  cloud-capt  towers,   the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  ihall  diflblve; 
And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind  f  we  are  fuch  fluff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  fleep. 

OUR  indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  us  weU, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fall;  and  that  fhould  teach 

us, 

There's  a  divinity  that  fhapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

THE  poet's-eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  fhape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing, 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

HE  A  VEN  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  ourfelves:  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.   Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd, 
But  to  fine  ifTues  :  nor  nature  never  lends 
The  fmalleft  fcruple  of  her  excellence, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddefs,  /he  determines 
Herfelf  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  ufe. 

WH  A  rftronger  breaft-plate  than aheart  untainted ? 
Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  juft; 
And  he  but  naked  (tho'  lock'd  up  in  fteel) 
Whofe  confcience  with  injuftice  is  corrupted. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        IX. 

OH,  world,  thy  flippery  turns !   friends  now  faft 
fworn, 

Whofe  double  bofoms  feem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whofe  hours,   whofe  bed,    whofe  meal  and  exercife 
Are  ftill  together;  who  twine  (as  'twere)  in  love 
Infeparable;  /hall  within  this  hour, 
On  a  diffention  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bittereft  enmity.     So  felled  foes, 
Whofe   paffions   and  whofe  plots  have  broke  their 

fleep, 

To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  fome  chance, 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  /hall  grow  dear  friends, 
And  interjoin  their  iflues. 


So  it  falls  out, 


That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
While  we  enjoy  it;   but  being  lack'd  and  loft, 
Why  then  we  rate  the  value;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  poffeffion  would  not  /hew  us 
Whilft  it  was  ours. 

COWARDS  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  tafte  of  death  but  once., 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  feems  to  me  molt  ftrange  that  men  ihould  fear; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necefTary  end, 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

THERE  is  fome  foul  of  goodnefs  in  things  evil,. 
Would  men  obfervingly  diftil  it  out. 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  ftirrers; 
Which  is  both  healthful,  and  good  huibandry. 
Befides,  jthey  are  our  outward  confidences, 
And  preachers  to  us  all;  admoni/riing, 
That  we  iliould  drefs  us  fairly  for  our  end. 

O   MO  ME  K> 
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O  MOMENTARY  grace  of  mortal  men, 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  f 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  th'  air  of  men's  fair  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  failor  on  a  maft, 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down, 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

WHO  fliall  go  about 

To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 

Without  the  ftamp  of  merit  ?    Let  none  prefume 

To  wear  an  undeferved  dignity. 

O  that  eftates,  degrees,  and  offices, 

Were  not  derived  corruptly,  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchafed  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! 

How  many  then  ihould  cover  that  (land  bare  F 

How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  I 

OH,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  / 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  fnow, 
By  thinking  on  fantaftic  fummer's  heat  ? 
Oh,  no!  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good, 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe; 
Fell  forrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more, 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  fore. 

—  -    •         'Tis  flander, 

Whofeedge  is  fliarper  than  the  fword;  whofe  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile;  whofe  breath 
Rides  on  the  porting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world.    Kings,  queens,  and  ftates, 
Maids,  matrons,  nay  the  fecrets  of  the  grave, 
This  viperous  flander  enters. 

THERE  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune* 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  iliallows,  and  in  mifcries. 

To 
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To  morrow,  and  to  morrow,  and  to  morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  fpace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  laft  fyllable  of  recorded  time, 
And  all  our  yefterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  duflcy  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle! 
Life's  but  a  walking  {hadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  !  It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  found  and  fury,, 
Signifying  nothing. 


BOOK 


BOOK         II. 
NARRATIVE     PIECES, 

CHAP.       I. 
THE      D    E    R    V    I    S    E. 


ADERVISE,     travelling    through  Tartary, 
being  arrived  at  the  town  of  Balk,   went  in- 
to the  king's  palace  by    miftukc,    as   thinking  it  to 
be  a  publick  inn  or  caravanfary.     Having  looked  a- 
bout  him  for  fome  time,  he  entered  into  a  long  galle- 
ry, where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  fpread   his 
carpet,    in  order  to  repofe  himfelf  upon  it  after  the 
manner  of  the  eailern   nations.     He  had  not  been 
long  in  this   poiture  before  he   was  difcovered  b^r 
fome  of  the  guards,    who   a  feed    him  what  was  his 
bufinefs  in  that  place?   The  Dervifetcld  them  he  in- 
tended to  lake  up   his  night's  lodging  in  that  cara- 
vanfary.    The  guards   let  him  know,   in  a  very  an- 
gry manner,    that  the  houfe  he.  was  in  was  not  a  ca- 
ravanfary, but  the  king's  palace.     It  happened  that 
the   king  himfelf  pa  fled  through  the  gallery  during 
this  debate,  and  fmiiing  at  the  miftake  of  the  Der- 
vife,   a  iked  him  how  he  could  poflibly  be  fo  dull  as 
not  to  diilinguiih  a  palace  from  a  caravanfary?   Sir, 
lays  the  Dervife,  give  me  leave  to  aik  your  majefly 
a  queftion  or  two.   Who  were  the  perfons  that  lodg- 
ed in  this  houfe  when  it  was  firft  built?     The  king 
replied,  His  ancellors.    And  who,  fays  the  Dervife, 
was  the  laft  perfon  that  lodged  here  ?    The  king  re- 
plied, 
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plied,  His  father.     And  who  is  it,  fays  the  Dervife 
that  lodges  here  at  prefent?     The  king   told    him, 
That  it  was  hhnfelf.     And  who,    fays   the  Dervife, 
will  be  here  after  you  ?    The  king  anfwered,    The 
young  prince  his  fon.     '  Ah  fir,  faid  the  Dervife,    a 

*  houfe  that  changes  its   inhabitants  fo  often,    and 

*  receives  fuch  a  perpetual  fuccefiior:   of  guefts,    is 
'  not  a  palace  but  a  caravanfary.' 

SPECTATOR. 


CHAP.        II. 
A    TURKISH    TAKE. 


WE  are  told  that  the  Sultan  MahmouJ,  by  his 
perpetual   wars  abroad,   and   his  tyranny  at 
home,  had  filled  his  dominions  with  ruin  and  defola- 
tion,  and  half  unpeopled  the  Perfian  Empire.     The 
Vifier  to  this  great  Sultan  (whether  an  humourift  or 
an  enthufiaft,  we  are  not  informed)   pretended  to 
have  learned  of  a  certain  Dervife  to  underftand  the 
language  of  birds,   fo  that  there  was  not  a  bird  that 
could  open  his  mouth,  but  the  Vifier  knew  what  it 
was  he  faid.     As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  em- 
peror, in  their  return  from  hunting,  they  faw  a  cou- 
ple of  owls  upon  a  tree  that  grew  near  an  old  wall 
out  of  a  heap  of  rubbiih.     1  would  fain  know,    fays 
the  Sultan,    what  thofe  two  owls  are  faying  to  one 
another;  liften  to  their  difcourfe  and  give  u\e  an  ac- 
count of  it.     The  Vifier  approached  the  tree,    pre- 
tending to  be  very  attentive  to  the  two  owls      Up- 
on his   return    to  the  Sultan,    Sir,    fays  he,    I  have 
heard  part  of  their  converfation,    but  dare  not   tell 
you  what  it  is.     The  Sultan  would  not  be  fatisfied 
with  fuch  an  anfwer,  but  forced  him  to  repeat  word 
for  word  every  thing  the  owls   had  faid.     You  muft 
know  then,  faid  the  Vifier,    that  ore  of  thefe  owls 
has  a  fon,  and  the  other  a  daughter,  between  whom 
they  are  now  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.     The  fa- 
ther of  the  fon  faid  to  the  father  ©f  the  daughter, 

ia 
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in  my  hearing,  brother,  I  confent  to  this  marriage, 
provided  you  will  fettle  upon  your  daughter  fifty 
ruined  villages  for  her  portion.  To  which  the  fa- 
ther of  the  daughter  replied,  inftead  of  fifty  I  will 
give  her  five  hundred  if  you  plea/e.  God  grant  a 
long  life  to  Sultan  Mahmoud;  whilft  he  reigns  over 
us,  we  iliall  never  want  ruined  villages. 

THE  llory  fays,  the  Sultan  was  fo  touched  with 
the  fable,  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages 
which  had  been  deftroyed,  and  fr6m  that  time  for- 
ward confulted  the  good  of  his  people. 

SPECTATOR* 

CHAP.        III. 
AVARICE    AND    LUXURY. 

THERE  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  en- 
gaged  in  a  perpetual  war  againft  each  other  : 
the  name  of  the  firft  was  Luxury,  and  of  the  fecond 
Avarice.  The  aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  lefs  than 
univerfal  monarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind, 
Luxury  had  many  generals  under  him,  who  did  him 
great  fervice,  as  Pleafure,  Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fafhi- 
on.  Avarice  was  likewifevery  ftrong  in  his  officers, 
being  faithfully  ferved  by  Hunger,  Induftry,  Care 
and  Watchful ncfs:  he  had  likewife  a  privy-coun- 
fellor  who  was  always  at  his  elbow,  and  whifpering 
fomething  or  other  in  his  ear  ;  the  name  of  this  privy- 
counfellor  was  Poverty.  As  Avarice  conduced  him- 
felf  by  the  counfels  of  Poverty,  his  antagonifh  was 
entirely  guided  by  the  dilates  and  advice  of  Plenty, 
who  was  his  firft  counfellor  and  minifter  of  ftate, 
that  concerted  all  his  meafures  for  him,  and  never 
departed  out  of  his  fight.  While  thefe  two  great 
rivals  were  thus  contending  for  empire,  their  con- 
quells  were  very  various,  Luxury  got  pofltiiion  of 
one  heart,  and  Avarice  of  another.  The  father  of 
a  family  would  often  range  himfelf  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Avarice,  and  the  fon  under  thofe  of  Luxu- 
ry. 
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ry.  The  wife  and  hulband  would  often  declare 
themfelves  on  the  two  different  parties;  nay,  the 
fame  perfon  would  very  often  fide  with  one  in  his 
youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old  age.  In- 
deed the  wife  men  of  the  world  ttood  neuter  ;  but, 
alas,  their  numbers  were  not  connderable.  At  length 
when  thefe  two  potentates  had  wearied  themfelves 
with  waging  war  upon  one  another,  they  agreed  up- 
on an  interview,  at  which  neither  of  their  counfel- 
Jors  were  to  be  prefent.  It  is  faid  that  Luxury  be- 
gan the  parley,  and  after  having  reprelented  the 
endlefs  ftate  of  war  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
told  his  enemy,  with  a  franknefs  of  heart  which  is 
natural  to  him,  that  he  believed  they  two  /houldbe 
very  good  friends,  were  it  not  for  the  inftigations  of 
Poverty,  that  pernicious  counfellor,  who  made  an 
ill  ufe  of  his  ear,  and  filled  him  with  groundlefs  ap- 
prehenfions  and  prejudices.  To  this  Avarice  re- 
plied, that  he  looked  upon  Plenty  (the  firft  minifter 
of  his  antagonift)  to  be  a  much  more  deftru&ive 
counfellor  than  Poverty,  for  that  he  was  perpetual- 
ly fuggefting  pleafures,  banifliing  all  the  neceifary 
cautions  againft  want,  and  confequently  undermin- 
ing thofe  principles  on  which  the  government  of 
Avarice  was  founded.  At  lafl,  in  order  to  an  ac- 
commodation, they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary; 
that  each  of  them  fhould  immediately  difmifs  his 
privy-counfellor.  When  things  were  thus  far  ad- 
jufted  towards  a  peace,  all  other  differences  were 
foon  accommodated,  infomuch  that  for  the  future 
they  refolved  to  live  as  good  friends  and  confede- 
rates, and  to  fKare  between  them  whatever  conquefts 
were  made  on  either  fide.  For  this  reafon  we  now 
find  Luxury,  and  Avarice  taking  poffeffion  of  the  fame 
heart,  and  dividing  the  fame  perfon  between  them. 
To  which  I  fhall  only  add,  that  fince  thedifcarding 
of  the  counfellors  above-mentioned,  Avarice  fup- 
plies  Luxury  in  the  room  of  Plenty,  as  Luxury 
prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  of  Poverty. 

SPECTATOR. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        IV. 

PLEASURE     AND    PAIN. 

THERE  were  two  families  which  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  were  as  oppofite  to  each 
other  as  light  and  darknefs.  The  one  of  them  lived 
in  heaven,  and  the  other  in  hell.  The  youngeft  de- 
fcendant  of  the  firfl  family  was  Pleafure,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Happinefs,  who  was  the  child  of 
Virtue,  who  was  the  off-fpring  of  the  Gods.  Thefe, 
as  I  faid  before,  had  their  habitation  in  heaven.  The 
youngeft  of  the  oppofite  family  was  Pain,  who  was 
the  fon  of  Mifery,  who  was  the  child  of  Vice,  who 
was  the  ofF-fpring  of  the  Furies.  The  habitation  ot 
this  race  of  beings  was  in  hell. 

THE  middle  ftation  of  nature  between  thefe  two 
oppofite  extremes  was  the  earth,  which  was  inhabit- 
ed by  creatures  of  a  middle  kind,  neither  fo  virtuous 
as  the  one,  nor  fo  vicious  as  the  other,  but  partak- 
ing of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  thefe  two  oppo- 
fite families.  Jupiter  confidering  that  this  fpecies 
commonly  called  man,  was  too  virtuous  to  be  mife- 
rable,  and  too  vicious  to  be  happy;  that  he  might 
make  a  diftin&ion  belween  the  good  and  the  bad, 
ordered  the  two  youngeft  of  the  above-mentioned 
families,  Pleafure  who  was  the  daughter  of  Happi- 
nefs, and  Pain  who  was  the  fon  of  Mifery,  to  meet 
one  another  upon  this  part  of  nature  which  lay  in  the 
half-way  between  them,  having  promifed  to  fettle  it 
upon  them  both,  provided  they  coaid  agree  upon  the 
divifion  of  it,  fo  a?  to  fliare  mankind  between  them. 

PLEASURE  and  Pain  were  no  fooner  met  in  their 
new  habitation,  but  they  immediately  agreed  upon 
this  p  lint,  that  Pleafure  ihouM  tak-  pofleffion  of  the 
virtuous,  and  Pain  of  the  vici&i'r-  part  of  that  fpecies 
whir.h  was  given  up  to  them.  Cut  upon  examining 
ro  which  of  them  any  individual  they  met  with  be- 
;  h.y  found  each  of  them  had  a  right  to  him ; 

for 
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for  that,  contrary  to  what  they  had  feen  in  their  old 
places  of  reiidence,  there  was  no  perfon  fo  vicious 
who  had  not  fome  good  in  him,  nor  any  perfon  fo 
virtuous  who  had  not  in  him  fome  evil.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  they  generally  found  upon  fearch,  that  in 
the  moft  vicious  man  Pleafure  might  lay  a  claim  to 
an  hundredth  part,  and  that  in  the  moft  virtuous  man 
Pain  might  come  in  for  at  leaft  two  thirds.  This 
they  faw  would  occafion  endlefs  difputes  between 
them,  unlefs  they  could  come  to  fome  accommoda- 
tion. To  this  end  there  was  a  marriage  propofed 
between  them,  and  at  length  concluded :  by  this 
means  it  is  that  we  find  Pleafure  and  Pain  are  fuch 
conftant  yoke-fellows,  and  that  they  either  make 
their  vifhs  together,  or  are  never  far  afunder.  If 
Pain  comes  into  a  heart,  he  is  quickly  followed  by 
Pleafure;  and  if  Pleafure  enters,  you  may  be  fare 
Pain  is  not  far  off. 

BUT  notwithftandingthis  marriage  was  very  con- 
venient for  the  two  parties,  it  did  not  feem  to  an- 
fwer  the  intention  of  Jupiter  in  fending  them  among 
mankind.  To  remedy  therefore  this  inconvenience, 
it  was  ftipulated  between  them  by  article,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  confent  of  each  family,  that  notwith- 
ftandtng  they  here  poffefled  the  fpecies  indifferently^ 
upon  the  death  of  every  fingle  perfon,  if  he  was 
found  to  have  in  him  a  certain  proportion  of  evil,  he 
ihould  be  difpatched  into  the  infernal  regions  by  a 
pafTport  from  Pain,  there  to  dwell  with  Mifery,  Vice, 
and  the  Furies.  Or  on  the  contrary,  if  he  had  in 
him  a  certain  proportion  of  good,  he  ihould  be  dif- 
patched into  heaven  by  a.  pafTport  from  Pleafure, 
there  to  dwell  with  Happinefs,  Virtue,  and  the 

Gods. 

SPECTATOR. 
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CHAP.        V. 
LABOUR. 

LABOUR,  the  off-fpring  of  Want,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Health  and  ContenTment,  lived  with 
her  two  daughters  in  a  little  cottage,  by  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  at  a  greflt  diftance  from  town.  They  were  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  great,  and  had  kept  no 
better  company  than  the  neighbouring  villagers; 
but  having  a  defire  of  feeing  the  world,  they  forfook 
their  companions  and  habitation,  and  determined  to 
travel.  Labour  went  foberly  along  the  road  with 
Health  on  her  right  hand,  who  by  the  fprightlinefs 
of  her  converfation  and  fongs  of  chearfulnefs  and 
joy,  foftened  the  toils  of  the  way;  while  Content- 
ment went  fmiling  on  the  left,  fupporting  the  fteps 
of  her  mother,  and  by  her  perpetual  good-humour 
increafing  the  vivacity  of  her  filler. 

IN  this  manner  they  travelled  over  forefts  and 
through  towns  and  villages,  till  at  laft  they  arrived 
at  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  At  their  entrance 
into  the  great  city,  the  mother  conjured  her  daugh- 
ters never  to  lofe  fight  of  her;  for  it  was  the  will  of 
Jupiter,  fiie  faid,  that  their  feparation  fhould  be  at- 
tended with  the  utter  ruin  of  all  three.  But  Health 
was  of  too  gay  adifpofition  to  regard  the  counfels  of 
Labour:  fhe  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  debauched  by  In- 
temperance, and  at  laft  died  in  child-birth  of  Dif- 
eafe.  Contentment,  in  the  abfence  of  her  fifter, 
gave  herfelf  up  to  the  enticement  of  Sloth,  and  was 
never  heard  of  after:  while  Labour,  who  could 
have  no  enjoyment  without  her  daughters,  went 
every  where  in  fcarch  of  them,  till  fhe  was  at  laft 
feized  by  Latitude  in  her  way,  and  died  in  mifery. 

WORLD. 
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CHAP.       VI. 

THE     OLD   M  A  N    AND    HIS    ASS. 

AN  old  man  and  a  little  boy  were  driving  an  afs 
to  the  next  market  to  fell.  What  a  fool  is  this 
fellow  (fays  a  man  upon  the  road)  to  be  trudging  it 
on  foot  with  his  fbn,  that  his  afs  may  go  light/  The 
old  man,  hearing  this,   fet  his  boy  upon  the  afs,   and 
•went  whittling  by  the  fide   of  him.     Why,  firrah ! 
(cries  a  fecond  man  to  the  boy)  is  it  fit  for  you  to  be 
riding,  while  your  poor  old  father  is  walking  on  foot  ? 
The  father,  upon  this  rebuke,   took  down   his  boy 
from  the  afs,  and  mounted  himfelf.  Do  you  fee  (fays 
a  third)  how  the  lazy  old  knave  rides  along  upon  his 
beaft,  while  his  poor  little  boy  is  almoft  crippled  with 
walking  ?  The  old  man  no  fooner  heard  this,  than  he 
took  up  his  fon  behind  him.     Pray,   honeft  friend 
(fays  a  fourth)  is  that  afs  your  own  ?    Yes,  fays  the 
man.    One  would  not  have  thought  fo,   replied  the 
other,  by  your  loading  him  fo  unmercifully.     You 
and  your  fon  are  better  able  to  carry  the  poor  beaft 
than  he  you.     Any  thing  to  pleafe,  fays  the  owner; 
and  alighting  with  his  fon,  they  tied  the  legs  of  the 
afs  together,   and  by  the  help  of  a  pole  endeavoured 
to  carry  him  upon  their   ilioulders  over  the  bridge 
that    led  to  the  town.     This  was  fo  entertaining  a 
fight,   that  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  laugh  at  it; 
till  the  afs,  conceiving  a  diflike  to  the  over  complai- 
fance  of  his  mafter,    burft  afunder  the  cords  that 
tied  him,  fiipt  from  the  pole,   and  tumbled  into  the 
river.     The  poor  old  man  made  the  beft  of  his  way 
home,  afhamed  and  vexed  that  by  endeavouring  to 
pleafe  every  body,   he  had  pleafed  nobody,  and  loft 


his  afs  into  the  bargain. 


WORLD, 
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CHAP.         VII. 

H  E  R  C  U  L  E  S's    CHOICE. 

i 

WHEN  Hercules  was  in  that  part  of  his  youth, 
in  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  confider 
what  courfe  of  life  he  ought  to  purfue,  he  one  day 
retired  into  a  defen.,  where  the  filence  find  folitude  of 
the  place  very  much  favoured  his  meditations.  As 
he  was  rmifing  on  his  prefent  condition .  and  very 
much  perplexed  in  himfelf  on  the  ftate  ot  life  he 
fhould  chufe,  he  faw  two  women  of  a  larger  ftature 
than  ordinary  approaching  towards  him.  One  of 
them  had  a  very  noble  air,  and  graceful  deportment; 
her  bea.uty  was  natural  and  eafy,  her  perfon  clean 
and  unfpotted,  her  eyes  call  towards  the  ground 
with  an  agreeable  referve,  her  motion  and  bc-httviour 
full  of  modefty,  aiid  her  raiment  as  white  as  fnow. 
The  other  had  a  great  deal  of  health  and  floridnefs 
in  her  countenance,  which  fhe  had  helped  with  an 
artificial  white  and  red;  and  _  endeavoured  to  appear 
more  graceful  than  ordinary  in  her  mein,  by  a  mix-  . 
ture  of  affectation  in  all  her  geflures.  She  had  a 
wonderful  confidence  and  affurance  in  her  looks,  and 
all  the  variety  of  colours  in  her  drefs  that  ilie 
thought  were  the  mofl:  proper  to  fhew  her  complex- 
ion to  advantage.  She  csfl  her  eyes  upon'herfelf, 
then  turned  them  on  thofe  that  were  prefent,  to  fee 
how  they  liked  her,  and  often  looked  on  the  figure 
fiiQ  made  in  her  own  ihudow.  Upon  her  nearer  ap- 
proach to  Hercules,  ihe  ftepped  before  the  other 
lady,  who  came  forward  wif.h  a  regular  comg^p fed 
carriage,  and  running  up  to  bin:,  accoftcd  him  fcfier- 
the  following  maifnc-r. 

MY  dear  Hercules,  fays  Hie,  I  find  you  are  very 
much  divided  in  your  own  though  is  upon  the  way  of 
life  that  you  ought  to  chufe:  be  my  friend,  and  fol- 
Idw  me;  I  will  lead  you  into  the  pofleflion  of  plea- 
fure,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  pain,  and  remove  you 

C  from 
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from  all  the  noife  and  difquietude  of  bufinefs.  The 
affairs  of  either  war  or  peace  lliall  have  no  power  to 
difturb  you.  Your  whole  employment  Jhall  be  to 
make  your  life  eafy,  and  to  entertain  every  fenfe 
with  its  proper  gratification.  Sumptuou.-  tables, 
beds  of  roles,  clouus  of  perfumes,  concerts  of  mu- 
fie,  crouds  of  beauties,  are  all  in  readinefs  to  receive 
you.  Come  along  with  me  into  this  region  of  de- 
lights, this  world  of  pleafure,  and  bid  farewel  for 
ever  to  care,  to  pain,  to  bufinefs: 

HERcuLEshearing  the  lady  talk  after  this  manner, 
defired  to  know  her  name;  to  which  ilie  anfwered, 
my  friends,  and  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
me,  call  me  Happinefs;  but  my  enemies  and  thofe 
who  would  injure  my  reputation,  have  given  me  the 
name  of  Pleafure. 

BY  this  time  the  oiher  lady  was  come  up,  who 
addrefled  herfelf  to  the  young  hero  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent manner. 

HERCULES,  fays  fhe,  loffer  myfelf  to  you,  becaufe 
I  know  you  are  defcended  from  the  Gads,  and  give 
proofs  of  that  defcent  by  your  love  to  virtue,  and 
application  to  the  ftudies  proper  for  your  age.  This 
makes  me  hope  you  will  gain  both  for  yourfelf  and 
me  an  immortal  reputation.  But,  before  I  invite 
you  into  my  fociety  and  friendship,  I  will  be  open 
aud  lincere  with  you,  and  muft  lay  down  this  as  an 
eftabliftied  truth,  that  there  is  nothing  truly  valuable 
which  can  be  purchafed  without  pains  and  labour. 
The  Gods  have  fet  a  price  upon  every  real  and  no- 
kle  pleafure.  If  you  would  gain  the  favour  of  the 
Deity,  you  muft  be  at  the  pains  t5f  worshipping  him; 
irf  the  friend fhip  of  good  men,  you  muft  ftudy  to 
oblige  them;  if  you  would  be  honoured  by  your 
country,  you  muft  take  care  to  ferve  it  In  fhort,  if 
you  would  be  eminent  in  war  or  peace,  you  muft  be- 
come matter  of  all  the  qualifications  that  can  make 
you  fo.  Thefe  are  the  only  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  I  can  propofe  hnppinefs.  The  Goddefs 
of  pleafure  her€  broke  in  upon  her  difcourfe:  you 

fee, 
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fee,  faid  flie,  Hercules,  by  her  own  confeffien,  the 
way  to  her  pleafures  is  long  and  difficult,  whereas 
that  which  I  propofe  is  ftiort  and  eafy.  Alas!  faid 
the  other  lady,  whofe  vifage  glowed  with  paflion, 
made  up  of  fcorn  and  pity,  what  are  the  pleafures 
you  propofe  ?  To  eat  before  y?u  are  hungry,  drink 
before  you  are  athirft,  deep  before  you  are  tired,  to 
gratify  appetites  before  they  are  raifed,  and  raife 
fuch  appetites  as  nature  never  planted.  You  never 
heard  the  moft  delicious  mufic,  which  is  the  praife 
of  one's  felf;  nor  faw  the  moft  beautiful  object, 
which  is  the  work  of  one's  own  hands.  Your  vota- 
ries pafs  away  their  youth  is  a  dream  of  miftaken 
pleafures,  while  they  are  hoarding  up  angui/Ii,  tor- 
ment, and  remorfe,  for  old  age. 

As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  Gods  and  of  good 
men,  an  agreeable  companion  to  the  artizan,  an 
houfhold  guardian  to  the  fathers  of  families,  a  patron 
and  prote&or  of  fervants,  an  afTociate  in  all  true  and 
generous  friendfhips.  The  banquets  of  my  votaries 
are  never  coftly,  but  always  delicious;  for  none  eat 
or  drink  at  them  who  are  not  invited  by  hunger  and 
third.  Their  flumbers  are  found,  and  their  wakings 
chearful.  My  young  men  have  the  pleafure  of  hear- 
ing themfelves  praifed  by  thofe  who  are  in  years; 
and  thofe  who  are  in  years,  of  being  honoured  by 
thofe  who  are  young.  In  a  word,  my  followers  are 
favoured  by  the  Gods,  beloved  by  their  acquain- 
tance, efteemed  by  their  country,  and  after  the 
ciofe  of  their  labours  honoured  by  pofterity. 

We  know  by  the  life  of  this  memorable  hero,  to 
which  of  thefe  two  ladies  he  gave  up  his  heart :  'and 
I  believe,  every  one  who  reads  this  will  do  him  the 
juftice  to  approve  his  choice. 

TATLER. 
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CHAP.         VIII. 
PITY. 


N  the  happy  period  of  the  golden  age,  when  all 
ihe  celetlial  inhabitants  defcended  to  the  earth, 
and  converfed  familiarly  with  mortals,  among  the 
mcft  cherifhed  of  the  heavenly  powers  were  twins, 
the  off-fpring  of  Jupiter,  LOVE  and  JOY.  Where- 
ever  they  appeared,  rhe  flowers  fprang  up  beneath 
their  feet,  the  fun  flione  with  a  brighter  radiance, 
and  ali  nature  feemed  embellifhed  by  their  prefence. 
They  were  infeparsble  companions,  and  their  grow- 
ing attachment  was  favoured  by  Jupiter,  who  had 
decreed  that  a  lafting  union  ihould  be  folemnized  be- 
tween them  fo  foon  as  they  were  arrived  at  maturer 
years.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  fons  of  men  devi- 
ated from  their  native  innocence;  vice  and  ruin 
over-ran  the  earth  with  giant  ftrides;  and  Aftrea 
with  her  train  of  celeftial  vifitants  forfook  their  pol- 
luted abodes.  Love  alone  remained,  having  been 
ftolen  away  by  Hope,  who  was  fiis  nurfe,  and  con- 
veyed by  her  to  the  forefts  of  Arcadia,  where  he 
was  brought  up  among  the  fliepherds.  But  Jupiter 
affignedhim  a  different  partner,  and  commanded  him 
to  efpoufe  SORROW,  the  daughter  of  Ate.  He  com- 
plied with  relu&ance}  for  her  features  were  harfli 
and  difagreeable,  her  eyes  funk,  her  forehead  con- 
traded  into  perpetual  wrinkles,  and  her  temples 
were  covered  with  a  wreath  of  cyprefs  and  worm- 
wood. From  this  union  fprang  a  virgin,  in  whom 
might  be  traced  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  boih  her 
parents;  but  the  fullen  and  unamiablc  features  of  her 
mother  were  fo  mixed  and  blended  with  the  fwect- 
nefs  of  her  father,  that  her  countenance,  though 
mournful,  was  highly  pleafmg.  The  maids  and 
fhepherds  of  the  neighbouring  plains  gathered  round 
and  called  her  p  i  T  Y.  A  redbreaft  was  obferyed  to 
build  in  the  cabin  where  Ihe  was  born  3  and  while  fhe 

was 
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was  yet  an  infant,  a  dove  purfued  by  a  hawk  flew 
into  her  bofoin.  This  nymph  had  a  dejeded  appear- 
ance, but  fo  fot't  and  gentle  a  mein  that  ilie  was  be- 
loved to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm.  Her  voice  was  low 
and  plaintive,  but  inexprellibly  fweer ;  and  Jhe  loved 
10  lie  four  hours  together  on  tifc  banks  of  fome  wild 
and  melancholy  ftream,  finging  to  her  lute.  She 
taught  men  to  weep,  for  ilie  took  a  ilrange  delight 
in  tears;  and  often,  when  the  virgins  of  the  hamlet 
were  aflembled  at  their  evening  fports,  Jhe  would 
(leal  in  amongft  them,  and  captivate  their  hearts  by 
her  tales  full  of  a  charming  fad  n  els.  She  wore  on 
her  head  a  garland  competed  of  her  father's  myr- 
tles twifted  with  her  mother's  cyprefs. 

ONE  day,  as  ilie  fat  mufing  by  the  waters  of  He- 
licon, her  tears  by  chance  fell  into  the  fountain;  and 
ever  fince,  the  Mules'  fpring  has  obtained  a  ftrong 
tafte  of  the  infufion.  Pity  was  commanded  by  Ju- 
piter to  follow  the  fteps  of  her  mother  through  the 
world,  dropping  balm  into  the  wounds  i;.«  made, 
and  binding  up  the  hearts  fhe  had  broken.  She  fol- 
lows with  her  hairloofe,  her  bofom  bare  and  throb- 
bing, her  garments  torn  by  the  briars,  and  her  feet 
bleeding  with  tfte  spughnefs  of  the  path.  The 
pymph  is  mortal,  for  her  mother  is  fo;  and  when  flie 
has  fulfilled  her  detlined  cou:le  upon  the  earth,  they 
iliall  both  expire  together,  stud  LOVE  be  again  uni- 
ted to  joy,  his  immortal  and  long  betrothed  bride. 

Mil  3.    B.  \ilBAULD. 

CHAP.        IX. 
THE      DEAD      ASS. 

AND  this,  faid  he,  putting  the  remains  of  a 
cruft  into  his  wallet — and  this  {i.i-uld  have 
been  thy  portion,  !'•.•. i..i  he,  badll  thou  been  rJive  to 
have  iliared  with  me.  I  thoughi  by  (he  accent, 
it  had  been  an  apofhophe  to  his  child  j  but  if  was 
to  his  afs,  and  to  the  very  ais  we  had  feendead  in 

C  3  the 
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the  road,  which  had  occafioned  La  Fleur's  mifad* 
venture.  The  man  feemed  10  lament  it  much ;  and 
it  inftantly  brought  inio  my  mind  Sancho's  lamenta- 
tion for  his ;  but  he  did  it  with  more  true  touches 
of  nature. 

THE  mourner  was  fitting  upon  a  (lone  bench  at 
the  door,  with  the  afs's  pannel  and  its  bridle  on  one 
fide,  which  he  took  up  from  time  to  time— then 
laid  them  down — looked  at  them,  and  /hook  his 
head.  He  then  took  his  cruft  of  bread  out  of  his 
wallet  again,  as  if  to  eat  it;  held  it  fome  time  in  his 
hand — then  laid  it  upon  the  bit  of  his  afs's  bridle — 
looked  willfully  at  the  little  arrangement  he  had 
made — and  gave  a  figh. 

THE  fimplicity  of  his  grief  drew  numbers  about: 
him,  and  La  Fbur  among  the  reft,  whilll  the  horfes 
were  getting  ready;  as  J  continued  fitting  in  the 
poft-chaife,  I  could  fee  and  hear  over  their  heads. 

HE  faid  he  had  come  la  ft  from  Spain,  where  he 
had  been  from  the  furtheft  borders  of  Franconia? 
and  had  got  fo  far  on  his  return  home,  when  his 
afs  died.  Every  one  feemed  defirous  to  know  what 
bulinefs  could  have  taken  fo  old  and  a  poor  a  man  io 
far  a  journey  from  his  own  home. 

IT  had  pleafed  heaven,  he  faid,  to  blefs  him  with 
three  fons,  the  fineft  lads  in  all  Germany;  but  ha- 
ving in  one  week  loft  two  of  them  by  the  Imall-pox, 
and  the  youngeft  falling  ill  of  the  fame  diftemper, 
he  was  afraid  of  being  bereft  of  them  all;  and  made 
a  vow,  if  Heaven  would  not  take  him  from  him  al- 
fo  he  would  go  in  gratitude  to  St-  lago  in  Spain. 

WHEN  the  mourner  got  thus  far  in  his  liory,  he 
ftopp'd  to  pay  nature  her  tribute — and  wept  bitterly. 

HE  faid  Heaven  had  accepted  the  conditions;  and 
that  he  had  fet  out  from  his  cottage  with  this  poor 
creature,  who  had  been  a  patient  partner  of  his 
journey- — that  it  had  eat  the  fame  bread  with  him 
all  the  way,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  friend. 

EVE  R  Y  body  who  iloodabouthim,  heard  the  poor 
fellow  with  concern — La  Fkur  offered  him  money. 

—The 
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— The  mourner  faid  he  did  not  want  it — it  was  not 
the  value  of  the  afs— but  the  lofs  of  him — The  afs, 
he  faid,  he  was  aflured,  loved  him — and  upon  this 
told  them  a  long  ilory  of  a  niifchance  upon  their 
palTage  over  the  Pyrenean  mountains  which  had  f.- 
parated  them  frcmi  each  other  .three  days:  during 
which  time  the  afs  had  fought  him  as  much  as  he 
had  fought  the  afs,  and  that  they  had  neither  fcarce 
eat  or  drank  till  they  met. 

THOU  haft  one  comfort,  friend,  faid  I,  at  leaft 
in  the  lofs  of  thy  poor  bead  :  I  am  fure  thou  haft 
Ueen  a  merciful  mafter  to  him. — -Alas!  faid  the 
mourner,  I  thought  fo,  when  he  was  alive — but  now 
he  is  dead  I  think  otherwife. — I  fear  the  weight  of 
myfelf  and  my  afflictions  together  have  been  too 
much  for  him — they  have  fhortened  the  poor  crea- 
ture's days,  and  I  fear  I  have  them  to  anfwer  for. 
— Shame  on  the  world!  faid  I  to  myfelf — Did  we 
love  each  other,  as  this  poor  foul  but  loved  his  ais 
— t'would  be  fomething. — 

STERN  2. 

CHAP.       X. 
THE        SWORD. 

WHEN  ftates  and  empires  have  their  periods  of 
declenfion,  and  feel  in  their  turns  what  dif- 
trefs  and  poverty  is — I  flop  not  to  tell  the  caules 
which  gradually  brought  the  houfe  d'E****  in  Bri- 
tany  into  decay.  The  Marquis  dE****  had  fought 
up  againft  his  condition  with  great  firmnefs  :  wifhing 
to  preferve  and  ftill  fliew  to  the  world  fome  little 
fragments  of  what  his  anceftors  had  been — their  in» 
difcretions  had  put  it  out  of  his  power.  There  was 
enough  left  for  the  little  exigencies  of  obfcurity— • 
But  he  had  two  boys  who  looked  up  to  him  for  light 
— he  thought  they  deferved  it.  He  had  tried  his 
fword — it  could  not  open  the  way — the  mounting 
was  too  expenfive — and  fimple  oeconomy  was  not  a 
match  for  it — there  was  no  refource  but  commerce. 

C  4  IN 
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IN  any  other  province  in  France,  fave  Britany, 
this  was  fmiting  the  root  for  ever  of  the  little  tree 
his  pride  and  affc&ion  wifhed  to  fee  re- bio/Tom — But 
in  Britany,  there  being  provision  for  this,  he  avail- 
ed himfelf  of  it,  and  taking  an  occafion  wlien  the 
llates  were  aiTembied  at  Renncs,  the  Marquis,  at- 
tending with  his  two  fons,  entered  the  court:  and 
having  pleaded  the  right  cf  an  antient  law  of  the 
duchy,  which,  though  fddom  claimed,  he  faid, 
was  no  lefs  in  force  :  he  took  his  fword  from  his  fide 
— Here — faid  he — take  it;  and  be  trufiy  Guardians 
of  it,  till  better  times  put  me  rn  condition  to  re- 
claim it. 

THE  prefident  accepted  the  Marquis's  fword — he 
flayed  a  few  minutes  to  fee  it  depofited  in  the  ar- 
chives of  his  houfe — and  departed. 

TH  E  Marquis  and  his  whole  family  embarked  on 
the  next  day  for  Martinico,  and  in  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  fuccelsful  application  fo  bufinefs, 
with  fome  unlocked  for  bequeft  from  diflant  bran- 
ches of  this  hcufe — returned  acme  to  reclaim  his  no- 
bility, anc!  to  fupport  it. 

IT  was  an  incident  of'good  fortune  which  will  ne- 
ver happen  to  any  traveller,  bt;t  a  fentimental  one, 
thst  1  ihf.'iiM  be  at  Rermes  at  the  very  rime  of  this 
Jolemn  requifiiion  :  Jcall  it  folemr. —  it  was  fo  to  me. 

THK  Marquis  entered  the  court  with  his  whole 
family  ;  he  fupported  his  lady— his  elded  fon  fup- 
ported  his  filler,  and  his  youngert  was  at  the  other 
extreme  of  the  line  next  his  mother — he  put  his 
handkerchief  to  his  face  twice — 

— THERE  was  a  dead  filence.  When  the  Mar- 
quis had  approached  within  fix  paces  of  the  tribunal, 
he  gave  the  Marchionefs  to  his  youngeft  fon,  and 
advancing  three  fteps  before  his  family — he  reclaimed 
his  fword— His  fword  was  given  him,  and  the  mcy- 
m^nt  he  got  it  into  his  hand  he  drew  it  almoft  outof 
the  fcabbard — it  was  the  finning  face  of  a  friend  he 
had  once  given  up.  He  looked  attentively  a  long 
time  at  it,  beginning  at  the  hilt,  as  if  to  fee  whether 

it 
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it  was  the  fame—when  obferving  a  little  ,  uft  v/hi 
it  had  contracted  near  the  point,  he  broug'^  ;t  near 
his  eye,  and  bending  his  head  do-.vn  over  it — !  think 
I  faw  a  tear  fall  upon  the  place  :  J  could  not  t      !e- 
ceived  by  what  followed. 

"  I  SHALL  find,  fail  he,  fofie  other  way,  to  get 
"  it  oft." 

WHEM  the  Marquis  had  faid  this,  he  returned 
his  fword  into  his  fcabbard,  made  a  bow  to  the  guar- 
dian of  it — and  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  his 
iv/o  Ions  following  him,  walked  out. 

O  HOW  I  envied  him  his  feelings  ! 

STERNE. 

C  H  A  P.     XI. 

M         \        R       I        A. 
FIRST     PAR  T. 

.-.^^r^HEY  were  the  I  \veete  it  notes  I  ever  heard  ; 
J^  and  I  inttantly  Set  down  the  foreglafs  to 

>ear  ihem  more  diitintUv '  Tis  Maria,  faid  the 

potlilion,  obferving  I  was  liltening Poor  Maria, 

continued  he,  (leaning  his  body  on  one  lids  to  let 
me  fee  her,  for  he  was  in  a  line  betwixt  us)  i?  luting 
upon  a  bank  pby'iv*  her  vespers  upon  her  pipe,  witU 
'her  little  goat  be  tide  her. 

Tu  iL  young  fellow  uttered  this  with  an  accent  and 
a  look,  fo  perfectly  in  tune  to  a  feeling  heart,  that  I 
inftantly  made  a  vow,  I  would  give  him  a  four  and 
twenty  fous  piece,  when  I  ^ot  to  Moulines 

AN  o  v/ho  is  poor  Maria  ?  faid  I. 

THE  love  and  pity  of  all  the  villages  around  us; 

faid  the  pollilion -it  is  but/three  years  ago,  that 

the.  fun  did  not  iliine  upon  fo  fair,  lo  quick-witted 
and  amiable  a  maid  ;  a  better  fate  did  Mariadeferve, 
than  to  have  her  bands  forbid  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
curate  of  the  parifhwho  publilhed  them 

HK    was  going  on,  when  Maria,  who  had  made  a 

fhort  paufe,  put  the  pipe  to  her  mouth  and  began  the 

air  again — they  were  the,  fame  notes  ;— yet  were  ten 

C  $  times 
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times  fweeter  :  It  is  the  evening  fervice  to  the  Vir- 
gin, faid  rhe  young  man but  who  has  taught  her 

to  play  it— or  how  flie  came  by  her  pipe,  no  one 
knows;  we  think  that  Heaven  has  affilieci  her  in 
both  j  for  ever  fince  fhe  has  been  unfettled  in  her 
mind,  it  Teems  her  r.niy  confolation-—  /he  has  never 
once  had  the  pipe  out  of  her  hand,  but  plays  that 
fervice/upon  it  almoft  night  and  day. 

THE  poftition  delivered  this  with  fo  much  difcre- 
tion  and  natural  eloquence,  that  I  could  not  help 
decyphering  fomething  in  his  face  above  his  conditi- 
on, and  fhould  have  fitted  out  his  hittory,  had  not 
poor  Maria's  taken  fuch  full  pofleflion  of  me. 

WE  had  got  up  by  this  time  almolt  to  the  bank 
where  Maria  was  fitting  :  ihe  was  in  a/thin  white 
jacket,  wilh  her  hair,  all  but  two  treHes,  drawn  up 
into  a  filk  net,  with  a  few  olive  leaves  twifted  a  little 

fantaftically  on  one  fide fhe  was  beautiful  ;  and 

if  ever  I  felt  the  full  force  of  an  honeft  heart-ach, 
it  was  the  moment  I  faw  her 

— GOD  help  her  !  poor  damfel  .'  above  a  hundred 
mafTes,  faid  the  poftilion,  have  been  faid  in  the  fe~- 
veral/pariih  churches  and  convents  around,  for  her, 

but  without  effeft  j  we  have  (till  hopes,  as  fhe 

is  fenfible  for  ihort  intervals,  that  the  Virgin  at  laft 
will  rertore  her  to  herfelf;  but  her  parents,  who 
know  her  bed,  are  hopelefs  upon  that  fcore,  and 
think  her  fenfes  are  loft  for  ever. 

As  the  poftilion  fpoke  this,  Maria  made  a  cadence 
fo  melancholy  J  fo  tender  and  querulous,  that  I 
fprung  out  of  the  cbaife  to  help  her,  and  found  my- 
felt  fitting  betwixt  her  and  her  goat  before  I  relapfed 
from  my  enthufiafm. 

MARIA  looked  wiihfully  for  fome  time  at  me,  and 
ihen  at  her  goat — and  then  at  me — and  then  at  her 
goat  again,  and  fo  on,  alternately • 

WELL,  Maria,  faid  I  foftly — What  refem- 

blance  do  you  find  ?/ 

I  DO  intreat  the  candid  reader  to  believe  me,  that 
it  was  from  the  humbled  conviction  of  what  a  beaft 

Hian, 
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man  is— that  I  aflced  the  queftion;  and  that  I  would 
not  have  let  fallen  an  unfeafonable  pleafantry  in  the 
venerable  prefence  of  Miiery,  to  be  entitled  to  all 
the  wit  that  ever  Rabelais  (cattered. 

ADIEU,  Maria  ! — adieu,  poor  haplefs  damfel !— 
—  fome  time,  but  not  now,  I  njay  hear  thy/forrows 

from  thy  own  lips but  I  was  deceived  ;  for  that 

moment  fhe  took  her  pipe*,  and  told  me  fuch  a  tale 
of  woe  with  it,  that  I  rofe  up,  and  with  broken  and 
irregular  fteps  walked  foftiy  to  tny  chaife. 

SECOND    PART. 

WHEN  we  had  got  within  half  a  league  of 
Moulines,  at  a  little  opening  in  the  road  lead- 
ing to  a  thicker,  Idifcovered  poor  Maria  fittmfljrua- 
der  a  poplar— fhe  was  fitting  with  her  elbow  in  her 
lap,  and  her  head  leaning  on  one  fide  within  her  hand 
— a  fmall  brook  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

IBID  the  poftilion  go  on  with  the  chaife  to 
Moulines — and  La  Fleur  to  befpeak  my  fupper — and 
that  I  would  walk  after  him. 

SHE  was  drefled  in  white,  and  much  as  my  friend 
defcribed  her,jexcept  that  her  hair  hung  loofe,  which 
before  was  twifted  within  a  filk  net.  She  had,  fuper- 
added  likewife  to  her  jacket,  a  pale  green  ribband 
which  fell  acrofs  her  flioulder  to  the  waift;  at  the 
end  of  which  hung  her  pipe.  Her  goat  had  been  as 
faithlefs  as  her  lover;  and  fhe  had  got  a  little  dog 
in  lieu  of  him,  which  fhe  had  kept  tiedjby  a  firing  to 
her  gird'e  ;  as  looking  at  her  dog,  the  drew  him  to- 
wards her  with  the  ftring — "  Thou  ilialt  not  leave 
"  me,  Sylvio,"  faid  fhe.  I  looked  in  Maria's  eyes, 
and  faw  Hie  was  thinking  more  of  her  father  than, 
of  her  lover  or  her  little  goat ;  for  as  ihe  uttered 
them  the  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

I  SAT  down  clofe  by  her  ;  and  Maria  let  me'yvipe 
them  away  as  they  fell,  with  my  handkerchief.  I 

then  fteeped   it  in  my  own — Kind  then  in  hers and 

then  in  mine — and  then  I  wiped  hers  again — and  as. 
1  did  it,  I  felt  undefcribable  emotions  within  me 

as 
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as  f  am  fure  could   not  be  accounted  for  from  an 
combinations  of  matter  and  motion. 

I  A  M  poll  rive  I  have  a  foul  :  nor  can  all  the  books 
*  with  which  materialities  have.pettered  the  world  ever 
convince  me  of  the  contrary. 

WHEN  Maria  ha^i  come  a  little  to  herfelf,  I  afked 
her  it  JLe  remembered  a  pale  thin  perfon  of  a  man, 
who  had  fat  down  betwixt  her  and  her  goat  about 
two  years  before  ?  She  faid  ihe  was  unfettled  much 
at  that  time,  but  remembered  it  upon  two  accounts 
•wothat  ill  as  ilie  was  ilie  law  the  perfon  pitied  her  ; 
and  next,  thst  her  goat  hadjftolen  his  handkerchief., 
-and  fhe  had  beat  him  for  the  theft — fhe  had  wafhed 
it,  fhe  faid,  in  the  brook,  and  kept  it  ever  lince  in 
her  poket,  to  reftore  it  to  him  in  cafe  flie  fhould 
ever  fee  him  again,  which  ihe  added,  he  had  half 
pro'rnifed  her.  As  fhe  told  me  this,  ihe  took  the 
handkerchief  out  cfher  pocket  to  let  me  fee  it  ;  fhe 
had  folded  it  up  neatly  in  a  couple  of  vine  leaves, 
tied  round  with  a  tendril — on  opening  it  I  faw  an  S 
rnaiked  in  one  of  the  corners. 

SHZ  had  fince  that,  fhe  told  me,  ftrayed  as  far  as 
Rome,  and  walked  round  St.  Peter's  once— and  re- 
turned back — that  ilie  found  her  way  aloneacrofs  the 
Apennines— had  travelled  overall  Lombardy  with- 
out money — and  through  the  flinty  roads  of  Savoy 
without  Ihoes — how  fhe  had  borne  it,  and  how  fLe 
had  got  fupported,  flie  could  not  tell — but  God  tem- 
pers the  wind,  fuid  Maria,  to  the  ftiorn  lamb. 

SH  ORN  indeed  I  and  to  the  quick,  faid  1  randwafi: 
thou  in  my  own  land,  where  I  have  a  cottage,  I 
would  take  thee  to  it  and  fhelter  thee  ;  thou  fhouldft 
eat  of  my  own  bread,  and  drink  of  my  own  cup.  I 
would  be  ki.nd  to  thy  iSylvio*—  in  all  thy  weaknefTes 
and  wanderings  i  would  feek  after  thee  and  bring 
thee  back — — -when  the  fun  went  down  I  would  (1?y 
my  prayers,  and  when  I  had  done,  thou  ihouldft  play 
thy  evening  fong  upon  thy  pipe,  nor  would  the  in- 
cenfe  of  uiy  facrifice  be  worfe  accepted  for  entering 
heaven  along  with  that  of  a  broken  heart. 

NATURE, 
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NAT  URI  melted  within  me  as  Frittered  this  ;  and 
Maria  obfervirg,  as  I  took  out  my  handkerchief,  that 
it  was  deeped  100  much  already  to  be  of  ufe,  would 
needs  go  wafh  it  in  the  ftream.  And  where  will  you 
dry  it,  Maria  ?  faid  I — I  will  dry  it  in  my  bofom, 
faid  lhc«— it  will  do  me  good.  i 

AND  is  your  heart  ftill  fo  warm,  Maria  ?  faid  I. 

I  TOUCHED  upon  the  firing  on  which  hung  all 
her  forrows — flie  looked  with  wiftful  diforder  for 
fo  me  time  in  my  face  ;  and  then,  without  faying  any 
thing,  took  her  pipe,  and  played  her  fervice  to  the 
Virgir — The  firing  lhad  touched  ceafed  to  vibrate 
— in  a  moment  or  two  Maria  returned  to  herfelf — 
let  her  pipe  fall— and  rofe  up. 

AND  where  are  you  going,  Maria  ?  faid  I. — She 
faid,  to  Moulines. — Let  us  go,  faid  I,  together, — 
Maria  put  her  arm  within  mine,  and  lengthening  the 
firing,  to  let  the  dog  follow — in  that  order  we  enter- 
ed Moulines. 

TROUGH  I  hate  falutations  and  greetings  in  the 
market  place,  yet  when  we  got  into  the  middle  of 
this,  I  (lopped  to  take  my  lait  look  and  laft  fare  we! 
of  Maria. 

MARIA,  though  not  tall,  was  neverthelefs  of  the 

firft  order  of  fine  forms affliction  had  touched  her 

looks  with  fomething  that  was  fcarce  earthly — dill 
/lie  was  feminine — and  fo  much  was  there  about  her 
of  all  that  the  heart  wi /hes,  or  the  eye  looks  for  in 
woman,  that  could  the  traces  be  ever  worn  out  of 
her  brain,  and  thofe  of  Eliza's  out  of  mine,  ihe 
fhould  not  only  eat  of  my  bread  and  drink  of  my  own 
cup,  but  Maria  fliould  he  in  my  bofom,  and  be  unto 
me  as  a  daughter. 

ADIEU,  poor  lucklefs  maiden! — imbibe  the  oil 
and  wine  which  the  compaflion  of  a  ftranger,  as  he 
journieth  on  his  way,  now  pours  into  thy  wounds — 
the  Being  who  has  twice  bruifed  thee  can  only  bind 
them  up  for  ever. 

STERNE. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.        XII. 

THE     C  A  M  E  L  I  O  N» 

OFT  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
\proud,   conceited,  talking  fpark^ 
With  eyes,  that  hardly  ferv'd  at  moil 
To  guard  their  matter  'gainft  a  poft, 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  be«n 
To  fee  whatever  could  be  feen, 
Returning  from  his  fini/li'd  tour, 
Gfown  ten  times  perter  than  before  ; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 
The  travell'd  fool  your  mouth  will  (lop, 
"  Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow — 
"  I've  feen — and  fure  I  ought  to  knowr«— 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  fubmiilion, 
And  acquiefce  in  his  decifion. 

Two  travellers  of  fuch  a  cafl,. 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  pad, 
And  on  their  way  in  friendly  chat 
Now  talk'd  of  this  and  then   of  that, 
Difcours'd  awhile,  mongft  other  matter,. 
Of  the  Camelion'sform  and  nature, 
'*  A  (Iranger  animal  cries  one, 
'«  Sure  never  liv'd  beneath  the  fun  :. 
11  A  lizard's  body  lean  and  long, 
"  A  fifti's  head,  a  ferpent's  tongue, 
"  Its  tooth  with  triple  claw  disjoin'd  ;• 
"  And  what   a  length  of  tail  behind  I 
*(  How  flow  its  pace  !  and  then  its  hue-— 
*'  Who  everfaw  fo  fine  a  blue  f" 

'*  Hold  there,  the  other  quick  replies,, 
**  'Tis  green — I  faw  it  with  thefe  eyes,. 
"  As  late  with  open  mouth  It  lay,. 
'•'  And  warm'd  it  in  the  funny  ray  ; 
"  Stretch'd  at  its  eafe  the  beaft  I 
<«  And  faw  it  eat  the  air  for  food." 

"  'I've  feen  it,  Sir,  as  well  as  you> 
<£  And  muft  again  affirm  il  blue. 


I 
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"  At  leifure  I  the  beaft  furvey'J     > 
"  Extended  in  the  cooling  fhade." 

'    Tis  green,  'tis  green,  Sir,  I  allure  ye" 

14  Green  !  cries  the  other  in  a  fury 

4(  Why,  Sir d'ye  think  I've  Jolt  my  eyes  ?" 

**  'Twere  no  great  lofs,  the  friend  replies, 
'•  For,  if  they  always  ferve  you  thus, 
"  You'll  find  'em  but  of  little  ufe," 
So  high  at  laft  the  conteft  rofe, 
From  words  they  almoft  came  to  blows  : 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third—- 
To him  the  queftion  they  referr'd  ; 
And  begg'd  he'd  tell  him,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue, 

"  Sirs,    cries  the  umpire,  ceafe  your  pother-— 
"  The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other. 
*'   I  caught  the  animal  laft  night, 
"  And  view'd  it  o'er  by  candle-light: 
"  I  mark'd  it  well — 'twas  black  as  jet — 
'*  You  ftare— but  Sirs,  I've  got  it  yet, 
"  And  can  produce  it."  "  Pray,  Sir,  do, 
"  I'll  lay  my  life,  the  thing  is  blue," 
*'  And  I'll  be  fworn,  that  when  you've  feen 
"  The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green." 

"  Well  then,  at  once  to  eafe  the  doubt, 
"  Replies  the  man,  I'll  turn  him  out: 
"  And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  fet  him, 
"  Ifyou  don't   find  him  black,  I'll  eat  him." 
He  faid  ;  then  full  before  their  fight 
Produc'd  the  beaft,  and  lo  ?          'twas  white. — 
Both  ftar'd,   the  man  look'd  wond'rous  wife —  . 
"  My  children,"  the  Camelion  cries, 
(Then  firft  the  creature  found  a  tongue) 
4t  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong 
'*  When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view, 
*'  Think  others  fee  as  well  as  you  : 
"  Nor  wonder,  if  you  find  that  none 
"  Prefers  your  eye-fight  to  his  own." 

MERRICK, 
CHAP. 
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CHAP.          XIII. 
THE  YOUTH  AND    THE    PHILOSOPHER, 

A  GRECIAN  Youth,  of  talents  rare, 
Who -.n  PratO'fl  philofophic  care 
Had  form'd  for  virtue's  nobler    view, 
By  precept  and  example  too, 
WouM  often  boart  his  matchlefs  (kill, 
To  curb  the  fteed,  and  guide  the  wheel, 
And  as  he  pafs'd  the  gazing  tliiong, 
With  graceful  eafe,  and  finack'd  the  thong, 
The   idiot  wonder  they  exprefsM 
Was  praife  and   tranfport  to  his  breaft. 

At  length  quite  vain,  he  needs  would  flie 
His  mailer  what  his  art  could  do  ; 
And  bade  his  (lave  the  chariot  lead 
To  Acadernusfacred  lliade. 
The  trembling  groves  confeta'd  its  frighr, 
The  wood-nymphs  ftaited  at  the  fight  : 
The  IVIufes  drop  the  learned  lyre, 
And  to  their  inmo-ft:  iliades  retire  I 
Howt'er  the  youth  with  foiward  air, 
Bows  to  the  fage,  arid  mounts  the  car, 
The  lafh  refound---,  the  courfers  fprrng, 
'J'he  chariot  marks  the  rolling  ring, 
And  gathering  crowds  with  eager  eyes, 
And  ihouts,  parfue  him  as  he  flies, 
Triumphant  to  the  goal  return'd, 
With  nobler  third  his  bofom  burn'd  ; 
And  now  along  th*   indented   plain, 
The  ie  If- fa  me  track  he  marks  again, 
Purfues  wilh  care  the  nice  defign, 
Nor  ever  deviates  from  the  line. 

Amazement   feiz'd    the    circling   crcwd  _. 
The  youths  with  emulation  glowM  j 
Ev*n  bearded  fages  hailM  the  boy, 
And  all,    but  Plato,  gaz'd  with  joy, 
For  he,  deep-judging  fage,  beheld 
With  pain  th«  triumphs  of  the  field  : 

And 
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And  when  the  chariot^'-  drew  nigh, 

And,  flufti'd  with  hop-,   had  caught  his  eye, 

Alas  !  unhappy  yoii^\  he  cry'-d, 

Expe<5t  no  praifefrom  me,    (and  figh'd) 

With  indignation  I  furvey 

Suchfkill  and  judgment  thrown  awly. 

The  time  profufely  fqunrider'd  there, 

On  vulgar  arts  beneath  thy  care, 

If  well  employed,  at  lefs  expence, 

Had  taughl  thee  honour,  virtue,  fenfe, 

And  rais'd  thee  from  a  coachman's  fate 

To  govern  men,  and  guide  the  ftate. 

WHJTEHE  AD, 


CHAP/     XIV. 
SIR      B    A     L    A    A    M, 

WHERE  London's  column, pointing  at  the/kits, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  lies; 
There  dwelt  a  Citizen  of  fober  fame, 
A  plain  good  man,  and  Balaam  was  his  name  j 
Religious,  punctual,  frugal,  and  fo  forth  ; 
His  word  would  pafs  for  more  than  he  was  worth. 
One  folid  di/li  his  week-day  meal  affords, 
An  added   pudding  folemiiiz'xi  the  Lord's  : 
Conftant  at, Church,  and  Change;  his  gains  were  fure, 
His  giving  rare,  fave  farthings   to  the  poor. 

The  Devil    was  picjuM  fuch   faincfhip  to  behold, 
And  long'J  to  tempt  him,  like  good  Job  of  old: 
But  S.itan  now  is  vvifer  than   ot    yore, 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor. 

Rouz'd  by  the  Princeot  Air,  th<e  whirlwinds  fweep 
The  iurge,  and  plunge  his  Father  in  the  deep  ; 
Then  full   againit  his  Cornifli  lands  They  roar. 
And  two  rich  H^ipwrecks  blefs  the  lucky  Chore, 
81  R   Balaam  now,    he  lives  like  other  folks, 
He  takes  hi.3  chirping  pint,  and  cracks  his  jokes  : 
"   Live  yourfelf,"  was  toon  my  Lady's  word; 
And  lo  !     two  puddings   fuioak'd  upon  the  board. 

Afltrep 
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Afleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honeft  faclor  ftole  a  Gem  away  : 
He  pledg'd  it  to  the  knight  ;  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  Di'mond,    and  the  rogue  was  bit. 
Some  fcruple  rofe,  but  thus  heeas'd  his  thought, 
*'  I'll  now  give- fix-pence  where  I  gave  a  groat  j 
"  Where  once  I  went  to  church,  I'll  now  go  twice — 
"  And  am  fo  clear  too  of  all  other  vice." 

The  tempter  fawhis  lime  ;  the  work  he  ply'dj 
Stocks  and  fubfcriptions  pour  on  ev'ry  fide, 
'Till  all  the  Daemon  makes  his  full  defcent 
In  one  abundant  fhow'r  of  Cent  per  Cent, 
Sinks  deep  within  him,  and  pofieiTss  whole, 
Then  dubs  Director,  and  fecures  his  foul. 

Behold  Sir  Balaam  now  a  man  of  fpirit, 
Afcribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit  ; 
What  late  he  called  a  Blefling,  now  was  Wit, 
And   God's  good  Providence,  a  lucky  Hi'!. 
Things  change  their  titles,   as  our  manners  turn  : 
His  Compting-houfeemploy'd  the  Sunday  morn  : 
Seldom  at  Church  ('twas  fuch  a  bufy  life) 
But  duly  fent  his  family  and  wife. 
There  (fo  the  Devil  ordain'd)  one  Chriftmas-tide 
My  good  old  Lady  catch'd  a  cold,  and  dy'd. 

A  nymph   of  Quality  admires  our  Knight  ; 
He  marries,  bows  at  Court,    and   grows   polite  : 
Leaves  the  dull  Cits,  and  joins  (to  pleafe  the  Fair) 
The  well-bred  cuckolds  in  St.  James's  air  : 
In  Britain's  Senate  he  a  feat  obtains, 
And  one  more  Penfioner  St.  Stephen  gains, 
My  Lady  falls  to  play  ;  fo  bad  her  chance, 
He  mull  repair  it  ;  takes  a  bribe  from  France, 
The  Houfe  impeach  him  \  Coningiby  harangues  ; 
The  court  forfake  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hangs. 
"Wife,  fon,  and  daughter,  Satan  !  are  thy  own, 
His  wealth,  yet  dearer,  forfeit  to  the  Crown  ; 
The  Devil  and  the  King  divide  the  prize, 
And  fad  Sir  Balaam  curfes  God  and  dies. 

POPE. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP.        XV. 
EDWIN     AND     EMMA. 

FAR  in  the  windings  of  a  vale,  <* 
Faft  by  a  flickering  wood, 
'1  he  fafe  retreat  of  health  and  peace, 
A  humble  cottage  flood. 

There  beauteous  EMMA  flouriili'd  fair 

Beneath  a  mother's  eye, 
Whofe  only  wifli  on  earth  was  now 

To  fee  her  bleft,  and  die. 

The  fofteft  blufli  that  nature  fpreads 

Gave  colour  to  her  cheek  ; 
Such  orient  colour  fmiles  thro*  heav'n 

When  May's  fweet  mornings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  fcorn. 

This  charmer  of  the  plains  j 
That  fun  which  bids  their  diamond  blaze, 

To  deck  our  lily  deigns. 

Long  bad  fhe  fir'd  each  youth  with  love, 

Each  maiden  with  defpair; 
And  tho*  by  all  a  wonder  own'd, 

Yet  knew  not  .(lie  was  fair. 

Till  EDWIN  came,  the  pride  of  fwains, 

A  foul  that  knew  no  art, 
And  from  whofe  eyes  ferenely  mild, 

Shone  forth  the  feeling  heart. 

A  mutual  flame  was  quickly  caught, 

Was  quickly  too  revealM  ; 
For  neither  bofom  lodg'd  a  wifl>, 

Which  virtue  keeps  conccal'd. 


What 


. 
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What  happy  bours  of  heartfelt  blifs, 

Did  love  on  both  beflow  ! 
But  blif«  loo  mighty  long  to  laft, 

Where  fortune  proves  a  foe. 


His  fidei',  wh'6  like  envy  form'd, 

Like  her  in  ii>ifchief  joy'd, 
To  work  them  harm,    with  wicked  fkiii 

Each  darker  art  employ'J. 

The  father  too,  a  fordid  man., 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew, 
Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  rock 

From  whence  his  riches  grew. 

Long  had  he  feen  their  mutual  flame, 

And  feen  it  long  unmov'd  ; 
Then  with  a  father's  frown  at  laft, 

Hefternly  difnpprov'd. 

In  EDWI  N'S  gentle  heart  a  war 

Of  differing  pafiions  ftrove  ; 
His  heart  which  dnrft  not  difobey, 

Yet  could  not  ceafe  to  love. 

Deny'd  her  fight,  he  oft  behind 
Tiie  fpreading  hawthorn  crept, 

To  fnatch    .  a  glance,  to  mark  the  fpct 
Where  EMMA  walk'd  and  wept, 

Oft  too  in  Sfanemore's  wintry  wafle, 

Beneath  the  moonlight  fhade; 
In  fighs  to  pour  his  foftea'd  foul 

The  midnight  mcurner  ftray'J. 

His  cheeks,  where  love  with  beauty  glow'd, 

A  dtadly  pale  oercall  ; 
So  fades  the  frefli  rofe  in  his  prime, 

Before  the  northern   blaft. 


'i'he 


•    * 
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The  parents  now,  with  late  remorfe,. 

Hung  o'er  his  dying  bed, 
And  weary'd  heav'n  with  fniitlefs  pray'rs, 

And  fruitlefs  forrows  ihed. 

9 

'Tispaft,  he  cry 'd,  but -if  your  fouls 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  move, 
Let  thefe  dim  eyes  once  more  behold 

What  they  muft  ever  love. 

She  came  j  his  cold  hand  foftly  touch'd, 
And  bath'd  with  many  a  tear  j 

Faft  falling  o'er  the  primrofe  pale 
So  mourning  dews  appear. 

But  oh  !  his  fitter's  jealous  care 

(A  cruel  fifter  flie  !) 
Forbad  what  EMMA  came  to  fay, 

My  EDWIN,  live  for  me. 

Now  homeward  as  Hie  hopelefs  went, 

The  church-yard  path  along, 
The  blaft  blew  cold,  the  dark  owl  fcream'd 

Her  lover's  fun'ral  fong. 

Amid  the  gloom  of  night, 

Her  flarting   fancy  found 
In  ev'ry  bufh  his  hovering  fhade, 

His  groan  in  every  found 

Alone,  appall'd,  thus  had  flie  pafs'J 

The  jifionary  vale, 
When  lo  !  the  death-bell  fmote  her  ear, 

Sad  founding  in  the  gale. 

Juft  then  flie  reach'd,  with  trembling  fteps, 

Her  aged  mother's  door  ; 
He's  gone,  /he  cry'd,  and  J  fliall  fee 

That  angel  face  no  more. 
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I  feel,  I  feel  this  breaking  heart 

Beat  high  againft  my  fide  : 
From  her  white  arm  down  funk  her  head, 

She  fhiverM,  figh'd,  and  died. 

CHAP.        XVI. 
CELADON     AND     AMELIA 

TIS  liftening  fear,  and  dumb  amazement  all  : 
When  to  the  (larded  eye  the  fudden  glance 
Appears  far  fouth,  eruptive  thro'  the  cloud  ; 
And  following  flower  in  explofion  vaft, 
The  Thunder  raifes  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  fir  ft,  heard  folemn  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven. 
The  temped  growls;  but  as  it  nearer  comes, 
And  rolls  its  awful.burden  on  the  wind 
The  lightnings  fla/li  a  larger  curve,  and  more/ 
The  noife  aftounds  :   till  over  head  a  iheet     •/ 
Of  livid  flame  difclofes  wide  ;  then  /huts, 
And  opens  wider  ;  fliuts  and  opens  ftill 
Expanfive,  wrapping  either  in  a  blaze. 
Follows  the  loofen'd  aggravated  roar, 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling  ;  peal  on  peal 
Crufh'd  horrible,  convulfing  heaven  and  earth. 

Guilt  hears  appall'd,  with  deeply  troubled  thought. 
And  yet  not   always  on  the  guilty  head 
Defcends  the  fated  flaih.  Young  CELADON 
And  his  AMELIA  were  a  matchlefs  pair; 
With  equal  Virtue  form'd  and  equal  grace, 
The  fame.,  diftinguifli'd  by  their  lex  alone 
Hers  the  mild  luitre  of  the  blooming  morn, 
And  his  the  radiance  of  the  rifen  day. 

They  lov'd  :  but  fuch  their  guiltlefs  paffion  was, 
As  in  the  dawn  of  time  informed  the  heart 
Of  innocence,  and  undifTembling  truth. 
'Twas  friend/hip  heightened  by   the  mutual  wiili, 
Th'  enchanting  hope,    and  fympathetic  glow, 
Beam'd  from  the  mutual  eye.  Devoting  all 
To  love,  each  was  to  each  a  dearer  .folf ; 

Supremely 
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Supremely  happy  in  th'  awakcn'd  p<  wer 
Of  giving  joy    Alone,  amid  the  fly  des, 
Still  in  haiiiionious  intercourfe  they  liv'd 
The  rural  day,  and  talk'd  the  flowing  heart, 
Or  figh'd,  and  look'd  unutterable  things. 

So  pafs'd  their  life,  a  clear  united' ftream, 
By  care  unruffled  :  till,  in  evil  hour, 
The  tempeft  caught  them  on  the  tender  walk, 
Heedlefs  how  far,  and  where  its  mazes  ftray'd, 
While,  with  each  other  bleft,  creative  love 
Still  bade  eternal  Eden  fmile  around. 
Heavy  with  inftant  fate  her  bofom  heavM 
Unwonted  fighs,  and  dealing  oft  a  look 
Tow'rds  the  big  gloom,  on  CE  L  A  DON  her  eye 
Fell  tearful,  wetting  herdifordered  cheek. 
In  vain  afluring  love,  and  confidence 
In  HEAVEN,  reprefs'd  her  fear  ;  it  grew,  and  ftiook 
Her  frame  near  diflblution.   He  perceiv'd 
Th'  unequal  conflict,  and  as  angels  look 
On  dying  faints,  his  eyes  companion  ihed, 
With  love  illumin'd  high.     «•  Fear  not,  he  faid, 
t(  Sweet  innocence  !  thou  ftranger  to  offence; 
«'  And  inward  ftorm  !  HE,  who  yon  Ikies  involves 
"  In  frowns  of  darknefs,  ever  fmiles  on  thee 
'«  With  kind  regard.  O'er  thee  the  fecret  fliaft 
"  That  waftes  at  midnight,    or  th'  undreaded  hour 
*'  Of  noon,  fiies  harm Jefs  :  and  that  very  voice, 
"  Which  thunders  terror  thro' the  guilty  heart, 
"  WiUi  tongues  offeraphs  whifpers  peace  to  thine. 
«'  'Tis  fafety  to  be  near  thee,  fure  and  thus 
**  To clafp  perfection  .')  From  his  void  embrace, 
(Myfterious  Heaven  ?)  that  moment,  to  the  ground, 
A  blacken'd  corfe,  was  ftruck  the  beauteous  maid. 
But  who  can  paint  the  lover  as   he  ftood, 
Pierc'd  by  fevere  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechlefs,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  depth  of  woe  ! 
So,  faint  refemblance  I  on  the  marble  tomb, 
The  well-diflembled  mourner  (looping  (lands, 
For  ever  dent,  and  for  ever  fad. 

THOMSON. 
CHAP. 
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C   «H    A    P.      XVII. 
JUNIO     AND     THEANA. 

V 

SOON    as  young  reafon  dawn'd  in  JunioV bread, 
His  father  fent  him  from  thefe  genial  ifles, 
To  where  old  Thames  with  confcious  pride  furveys 
Green  Eton,    foft  abode  of  every  Mufe. 
Each  claflic  beauty  foon  he  made  his  own  ; 
And  foon  fam'd  Ifis  faw  him  woo  the  Nine, 
On  her  infpiring  banks  ;  Love  tuh'd  his  fong; 
For  fair  Theana  was  his  only  theme, 
Acailo's  daughter,  whom,   in  early   youth, 
He  oftdiftinguifli'd  ;  and  for  whom  he  oft 
Had  clim'd  the  bending  cocoa's  airy  height, 
To  rob  it  of  its  ne£lar  ;  which  the  maid, 
When  he  prefented,   more  neclareous  deem'd. — 
The  fweetelt  (appadillas  oft  he  brought  -, 
From  him  more  fweet  ripe  fappadillas  feem'id.- — 
Nor  had  long  abfence  yet  effac'd  her  form  ; 
Her  charms  ftill  triumph'd  o'er  Britannia's  fair. 
One  morn  he  met  her  in  Sheen's  royal  walks  : 
Nor  knew,  till  then,    fweet  Sheen  contain'd  his  all. 
His  tafte  mature  appro* 'd  his  infant  choice. 
In  colour,  form,  exprefilon,  and  in  grace, 
She  flione  all  perfect  ;   while  each  pleafing  art, 
And  each  foft  virtue  that  the  fex  adorns, 
Adorn'd  the  woman.   My  imperfect  ftrain 
Can  iJldefcribe  the  tranfports  Janiofelt 
At  this  difcovery.   He  declared  his  love  ; 
She  own'd  his  merit,  nor   refus'd  his  hand. 

And  fhall  not  Hymen  light  his  brighteft  torch, 
For  this  delighted  pair  ?  Ah,  Junioknew, 
His  fire  detefted  his  Theana's  houfe  ! — 
Thus  duty,  reverence,  gratitude,    confpir'd 
To  check  their  happy  union.   He  refolv'd 
(And  many  a  figh  that  refolution  coft) 
To  pafs  the  time,   till  death  his  fire  remov'd, 
in  vifiting  old  Europe's  letter'd  climes  : 

While 
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While  flie  (and  many  a  tear  that 
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jrti'-g  drew) 
e  ifle. 

Tho'  learned,  curious,  and  tho'  nobly  bent 
With  each  rare  talent  to  adorn  his  mind, 
His  native  land  to  ferve;  no  joys  He  found. — 
Yet  fprightly  Gaul,  yet  Belgium,  Saturn's  reign  j 
Vet  Greece,  of  old  the  feat  of  every  Mufe, 
Of  freedom,  courage;  yet  Aufonia's  clime, 
His  fleps  explor'd  :   where  painting,   mufic's  {trains, 
Where  arts,  where  law|.  (philofophy's  bed  child) 
With  rival  beauties^  his^ittention  claimM. 
To  his  jufl-judging,  his  inftructed  eye, 
The  all-perfect  Medicean  Venus  feem'd 
A  perfect  femblance  of  his  Indian  fair  : 
But,  when  fhe  fpoke  of  love,  her  voice  furpafs'd 
The  harmonious  warblings  of  Italian  fong. 

Twice  one  long  year  elaps'd,  when  letters  came, 
W'hich  briefly  told  him  of  his  father's  death. 
Afflicted,  filial,  yet  to  Heaven  refign'd, 
Soon  he  reach'd  Albion,  and  as  foon  embark'd, 
Eager  to  clafp  she  object  of  his  love. 

Blow,  profperous  breezes;  fwiftly  fail,  thou  Po  : 
Swift  fail'd  the  Po,  and  happy  breezes  blew. 

In  Bifcay's  ftormy  feas  an  armed  /hip, 
Of  force  fuperior,  from  loud  Charente's  wave 
Clapt  them  on  board.     The  frighted  flying  crew 
Their  colours  ftrike;  when  dauntlefs  Junio,   fir'd 
With  noble  indignation,  kill'd  the  chief, 
Who  on  the  bloody  deck  dealt  (laughter  round. 
The  Gauls  retreat :   the  Britons  loud  huzza  ; 
And  touch'd  with  iliame,  with  emulation  ftung, 
So  plied  their  cannon,  plied  their  miffile  fires, 
That  foon  in  air  the  haplefs  Thunderer  blew. 

Blow,  profperous  breezes;   fwiftly  fail,  thou  Po  : 
May  no  more  dangerous  fights  retard  thy  way  ! 

Soon  Porto  Santo's  rocky  heights  they  'fpy, 
Like  clouds  dim  rifmg  in  the  diftant  iky. 
Glad  Eurus  whillles;    laugh  the  fportive  crew; 
Each  fail   is  fct  to  catch  the  favouring  gale, 
While  on  the  yard-arm  the  harpooncr  fits. 
Strikes  the  boneta,  or  the  fliark  infnares. 

D  The 
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The  little  nautili's  with  purple  pride 
Expands  his  fails,  and  dances  o'er  the  waves  : 
Small  winged  fiihes  on  the  /hrouds  alight  j 
And  beauteous  dolphins  gently  playM  around. 

Tho'  fader  thr  i  the  tropic-bird  they  flew, 
Oft  Junio  cried,  ah  !   when  /hall  we  fee  land  ? 
Soon  land  they  made  :  and  now  in  thought  he  clafp'd 
His  Indian  bride,  and  deem'd  his  toils  o'er  paid. 

She,  no  lefs  anxious,  every  evening  walk'd 
On  the  cool  margin  of  the  purple  main, 
intent  her  Junio's  veflel  to  defcry. 

On  eve,  (faint  calms  for  many  a  day  had  rag'd) 
The  winged  Daemons  of  the  tempeft  rofe  ; 
Thunder,  and  rain,  the  lightning's  awful  power. 
She  fled  :  could  innocence,  could  beauty  claim 
Exemption  from  the  grave ;  the  ethereal  bolt, 
That  ilretch'd  her  fpeechlefs,  o'er  her  lovely  head 
Had  innocently  roll'd. 

Mean  while,  impatient  Junio  leap'd  afhore, 
Regardlefs  of  the  Daemons  of  the  ftorm. 
Ah  !  youth  !  what  v/oes,  too  great  for  man  to  bear, 
Are  ready  to  burft  on  thee  ?  Urge  not  fo 
Thy  flying  courfer.     Soon  Theana's  porch 
Keceiv'd  him  :  at  his  fight,  the  ancient  flaves 
Affrighted  Jhriek,  and  to  the  chamber  point : — 
Confounded,  yet  unknowing  what  they  meant, 
He  entered  hafty 

Ah  !  what  a  fight  for  one  who  lov'd  fo  well  ! 
All  pale  and  cold,  in  every  feature  death, 
Theana  lay;  and  yet  a  glimpfe  of  joy 
Played  on  her  face,  while  with  faint,  faultering  voice, 
She  thus  addrefs'd  the  youth,  whom  yet  flie  knew, 

'*  Welcome,  my  Junio,  to  thy  native  fhore  ! 
"  Thy  fight  repays  this  fummons  of  my  fate  : 
**    Live,  and  live  happy  ;  fometimes  think  of  me  : 
"  By  night,   by  day,  you  ftill  engag'd  my  care; 
41  And  next  to  God,  you  now  my  thoughts  employ  : 

•'  Accept  of  this My  little  all  I  give  ; 

44  Would  it  were  larger"- Nature  could  no  more : 

She  look'd,  embrac'd  him,  with  a  groan  expir'd. 

But 
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But  fay,  what  ftrains,  what  Ian 
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The  thoufand  pangs,  which  tore  the  lover's  bread? 
Upon  the  breathlefs  corfe  himfelf  he  threw, 
And  to  her  clay-cold  lips,  with  trembling  hafte, 
Ten  thoufand  kifles  gave.     He  flfove  to  fpeak; 
Nor  words  he  found  :   he  clafp'd  her  in  his  arms; 
He  figh'd,  he  fwoon'd,  look'd  up  and  died  away. 
One  grave  contains  this  haplefs,  faithful  pair; 
And  ftill  the  Cane-ifles  tell  their  matchlefs  love  ! 

GRAINGER. 

CHAP.      XVIII. 

DOUGLAS    TO    LORD    RANDOLPH.- 

MY  name  is  NORVAL  :  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flock  ;  a  frugal  fwain, 
Whole  conftant  cares  were  to  encreafe  his  (lore, 
And  keep  his  only  fon,   myfelf  at  home. 
For  I  had  heard  of  battles,  and  I  long'd 
To  follow  to  the  field  fome  warlike  lord  ; 
And  heaven  foon  granted  what  my  fire  denied. 
This  moon  which  rofe  laft  night,  round  as  my  fliield, 
Had  not  yet  fill'd  her  horns,  when,  by  her  light, 
A  band  of  fierce  barbarians,  from  the  hills, 
Rulh'd  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  vale, 
Sweeping  our  flocks  and  herds.   The  fhepherds  fled, 
For  fafety,  and  for  fuccour.     I  alone, 
With  bended  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
HoverM  about  the  enemy,  and  mark'd 
The  road  he  took,  then  hafted  to  my  fiiends  : 
Whom,  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chofen  men, 
I  met  advancing.     The  purfuit  I  led, 
Till  we  o'ertook  the  fpoil-encumbered  foe. 
We  fought  and  cbnquer'd.  Ere  a  fword  was  drawn, 
An  arrow  from  my  bow  had  pierc'd  their  chief, 
Who  wore  that  day  the  arms  which  now  I  wear. 
Returning  home  in  triumph,  I  difdam'd 
The  fhepherd's  flothful  lifej  and  having  heard 
That  our  good  king  had  fummon'd  his  bold  peers, 

Dz  To 
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To  lead  their  w^sriors  to  the  Carron  fide, 
I  left  my  father's  houfe,  and  took  with  me 

A  chofen  fervant  to  condud  my  Heps  : 

Yon  trembling  coward  who  forfook  his  matter. 
Journying  with  tfi  is  intent,  I  pall  thefe  towers, 
And,  heaven-diredted,  came  this  day  to  do 
The  happy  deed  that  gilds  my  humble  name. 

HOME 
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OTHELLO's    APOLOGY. 


MOST  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  Signiors, 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  matters ; 
1  hat  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  moil  true;  true,  I  have  married  her; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent ;  no  more.     Rude  am  I  in  fpeech, 
And  little  blefs'd  with  the  foft  phrafe  of  peace  ; 
For  fince  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feven  years'  pith, 
Till  now  fome  nine  moons  wafted,  they  have  us'd 
Their  deareft  a&ion  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  fpeak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battle  ; 
And  therefore  little  /hall  I  grace  my  caufe, 
In  fpeaking  for  myfelf.     Yet,  by  your  patience, 
I  will  a  round  unvarnifh'd   tale  deliver, 
Of  my   whole  courfe  of  love;  what  drugs,  what 

charms, 

What  conjuration,  and  "what  mighty  magic, 
(For  fuch  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal) 

I  won  his  daughter  with. ^ 

Her  father  lovM  me,  oft  invited  me; 
Still  queftioned  me  the  ftory  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year;  the  bathes,  lieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  pall. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  from  my  boyifli  day, 
To  th'  very  moment  that  he  badpe  me  tell  ir. 
VVhfrein  1  fpoke  of  mod  difaftrous- chances, 

Of 
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Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  ar^ 
Of  hair-breadth  'fcapes  in  th'  i'i 
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field  : 
iminent   deadly 


breach 

Of  being  taken  by  the  infolent  foe, 
Aad  fold  to  flavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  with  it  all  my  travel's  hiftojv  : 
Wherein  of  antres  vaft,  and  defarts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills,  whofe  heads  touch 

heav'n, 

It  was  my  bent  to  fpeak. — All  thefe  to  hear 
Would  Defdemona  ferioufly  incline. 
But  ftill  the  houfe-affairs  would  draw  her  thence, 
Which  ever  as  ihe  could  with  hafte  difpatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  difcourfe  :   which  I  obferving, 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earned  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate; 
Whereof  by  parcels  fhe  had  fomething  heard, 
But  not  diftin&ively.     I  did  confent, 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftrefsful  ftroke 
That  my  youth  fyrTer'd.     My  ftory  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  fighs. 
She  fwpre,    in  faith,  'twas  ftrange,  'twas  palling 

ftrange, 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  woncfrous  pitiful—-— 

She  wifli'd  Hie  had  not  heard  it  j yet  /lie  wi/h'd 

That  Heav'n  had  made  her  fuch  a  man : — Ihe  thank'd 

me, 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  ihould  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  ftory, 
And  that  would  woo  her.     On  this  hint  I  fpake; 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  paft  ; 
Awl  I  lov'd  her,   that  ihe  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd. 

SHAKESPEAR. 
I>3  BOOK 
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Ov     M  O   D   E   S   T   Y. 

IK  NO  W  no  two  words  that  have  bet n  more  abuf* 
ed  by  the  different  and  wrong  interpretations 
which  are  put  upon  them,  than  thefe  two,  Modefty 
and  Aflurance.  To  fay,  fuch  a  one  is  a  modeft  man, 
fotnetimes  indeed  pafles  for  a  good  chara&er  $  but 
at  prefent  is  very  often  ufed  to  fignify  a  fheepifli 
aukward  fellow,  who  has  neither  good  breeding, 
politenefs,  nor  any  knowledge  of  the  world. 

AGAIN,  A  man  of  afTurance,  though  at  6rft  it 
only  denoted  a  perfon  of  a  free  and  open  carriage, 
is  now  very  ufually  applied  to  a  profligate  wretch, 
who  can  break  through  all  the  rules  of  decency  and 
morality  without  a  bluJh. 

I  SHALL  endeavour  therefore  in  this  efTay  to  re- 
ftore  thefe  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent 
the  idea  of  Modefty  from  being  confounded  with  that 
of  SheepiiKnefsj  and  to  hinder  impudence  from  paf- 
fing  for  AfTurarice. 

IF  I  was  put  to  define  Modefty,  I  would  call  it, 
The  reflection  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  either  when  a 
man  has  committed  an  a&ion  for  which  he  cenfures 
himfelf,  or  fancies  that  he  is  expofed  to  the  cenfure 
of  others. 

FOR  this  reafon  a  man  truly  modeft  is  as  much 
fo  when  he  is  alone  as  in  company,  and  as  fubieft  to 

a  blii/h 
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a  blufh  in  his  clofet,  as  when  the 
are  upon  him. 

I  DO  not  remember  to  have  me/ 
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with  any  inftance 


of  modefty  with  which  I  am  fo  well  pleafed,  as 
that  celebrated  one  of  the  young  Prince,  whofe 
father,  being  a  tributary  king  to  the  Romans,  had 
feveral  complaints  laid  againft  him  before  thefenate, 
as  a  tyrant  and  oppreflbr  of  his  fubjedts.  The 
Prince  went  to  Rome  to  defend  his  father,  but  com- 
ing into  the  fenate,  and  hearing  a  multitude  of 
crimes  proved  upon  him,  was  fo  oppreffed  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  fpeak,  that  he  was  unable  to 
utter  a  word.  The  ftory  tells  us,  that  the  fathers 
were  more  moved  at  this  inftance  of  modefty  and 
ingenuity,  than  they  could  have  been  by  the  moil 
pathetic  oration  ;  and,  in  /hort,  pardoned  the  guil- 
ty father  for  this  early  promife  of  virtue  in  the 
ton. 

I  T  A  K  E  AfTurance  to  be,  The  faculty  of  pofleffing 
a  man's  felf,  or  of  faying  and  doing  indifferent  things 
without  any  uneafineft  or  emotion  in  the  mind. 
That  which  generally  gives  a  man  affurance,  is  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  above  all,  a 
mind  fixed  and  determined  in  itfelf  to  do  nothing 
againft  the  rules  of  honour  and  decency.  An  open 
and  allured  behaviour  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
fuch  arefolution.  A  man  thus  armed,  if  his  words 
or  actions  are  at  any  time  mifinterpreted,  retires 
within  himfelf,  and  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
integrity,  alTumes  force  enough  to  defpife  the  little 
cenfures  of  ignorance  or  malice. 

EVERY  one  ought  to  cherifli  and  encourage  in 
himfelf  the  modefty  and  afiurance  I  have  here  men- 
tioned. 

A  M  A  N  without  affurance  is  liable  to  be  made  un- 
eafy  by  the  folly  or  ill-nature  of  every  one  he  con- 
verfes  with.  A  man  without  modefty  is  loft  to  all 
fenfe  of  honour  and  virtue. 

IT  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Prince  above- 
mentioned  pofTefled  both  thefe  qualifications  in  a 
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e.     Without  afTurance  he  would 
taken   to  fpeak   before   the  inoft 


auguft  alTembly  In  the  world  ;  without  modefty 
he  would  have  pleaded  the  caufe  he  bad  taken 
upon  him,  though  it  had  appeared  ever  fo  fcanda- 
lous.  , 

FROM  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain,  that  mo- 
defly  and  affurance  are  both  amiable,  and  may  very 
well  meet  in  the  fame  perfon.  When  they  are  thus 
mixed  and  blended  together,  they  compofe  what  we 
endeavour  to  exprefs  when  we  fay,  a  modell  afTu- 
rance  j  by  which  we  underftand  the  juft  mean  be- 
tween baihfulnefs  and  impudence. 

I  SHALL  conclude  with  obferving  that  as  the 
fame  man  may  be  both  wodeft  and  afTured,  fo  it  is 
alfo  poffible  for  the  fame  perfon  to  be  both  impu- 
dent and  bafliful. 

WE  have  frequent  inftances  of  this  odd  kind  of 
mixture  in  people  of  depraved  minds  and  mean  edu- 
cation ;  who,  though  they  are  not  able  to  meet  a 
man's  eyes,  or  pronounce  a  fentence  without  con- 
fufion,  can  voluntarily  commit  the  greateil  villa- 
nies,  or  moil  indecent  actions. 

SUCH  a  perfon  feems  to  have  made  arefolution  to 
do  ill  even  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
thofe  checks  and  reftraints  his  temper  and  complexi- 
on feem  to  have  laid  in  his  way. 

UPON  the  whole,  I  would  endeavour  to  eflablifh 
this  maxim,  That  the  practice  of  virtue  is  the  moll 
proper  method  to  give  a  man  a  becoming  afTurance 
in  his  words  and  actions.  Guilt  always  feeks  to  fhel- 
ter  nfelf  in  one  of  the  extremes,  and  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  both. 
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C     H     A     PJ      U. 
ON    CHBARFULNESS. 

I  HAVE  always  preferred  ClUarfulnefs  to  Mirth. 
The  latter  I  confider  as  an  ad,  the  former  as  a 
habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  Iliort  and  tranfient, 
chearfulnefs  fixed  and  permanent.  Thofe  are  often 
raifed  into  the  greateft:  tranfports  of  mirth,  who  are 
fubjeft  to  the  greateft  depreifions  of  melancholy:  on 
the  contrary,  chearfulnefs,  though  it  does  not  give 
the  mind  fuc'h  an  exquifite  gladiiels,  prevents  us  from 
falling  into  any  depths  of  for  row.  Mirth  is  like  a 
flafh  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of 
clouds,  and  glitters  for  a.  moment;  chearfulnets 
keeps  up  a  kind  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it 
with  a  fteady  and  perpetual  ferenity. 

ME  N  of  auftere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as  too 
wanton  and  diffoiute  for  a  (late  of  probation,  and  as 
tilled  with  a  certain  triumph  and  infolence  of  heart 
that  is  inconfiftent  with  a  life  which  is  every  mo- 
ment obnoxious  to  the  greateft  dangers.  Writers  of 
this  complexion  have  ooferved,  that  the  fucreu  Per- 
tbn  who  was  the  greateft  pattern  of  perfcClioi. 
never  feen  to  laugh. 

CH  E  A  R  F  u  L  N  E  s  s  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of 
thefe  exceptions;  it  is  of  a  ferious  and  compofed 
nature;  it  does  not  throw  the  mind  into  a  condition 
improper  for  the  prefent  (late  of  humanity,  and  i* 
very  confpicuous  in  the  charaflers  of  thpfe  who  are 
looked 'upon  as  the  greateft  Phiiofophers  ainon^;  tide 
Heathens,  as  well  as  among  thofe  who  have  been 
defervedly  efteemed  as  faints  and  holy  men  among 
Chriftians. 

IF  we  confider  chearfulnefs  in  three  lights,  with 
regard  toourfelves,  to  thofe  we  converfe  with,  and 
to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  it  will  not  a  little 
recommend  itfelf  on  each  of  thefe  accounts.  The 
man  who  is  poflefled  of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind, 
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is  not  only  eafy  in  h»  thoughts,  but  a  perfect  matter 
of  all  the  powers  ai1^  faculties  of  his  foul  :  his  ima- 
gination is  always  clear,  and  his  judgment  undif- 
turbed  :  his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled,  whether 
in  a€tion  or  in  folitude.  He  comes  with,a  relifh  to 
all  thofe  goods  whic'  nature  has  provided  for  hins 
taftes  all  the  pleafures  of  the  'tfteation  which  are 
poured  upon  him,  and  does  not  feel  the  full  weight 
of  thofe  accidental  evils  which  may  befall  him. 

IF  we  coufiderhim  in  relation  to  theperfons  whom 
he  converfes  wiih,  it  naturally  produces  love  and 
good-will  towards  him.  A  chearful  mind  is  not  on- 
ly difpofed  to  be  affable  and  obligfng,  %ur.  raife*the 
fame  good-humour  in  thofe  who  come  within  its  in- 
fluence. A  man  finds  himfelf  pleafed,  he  does  not: 
know  why,  with  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  companion  : 
it  is  like  a  fudden  funfhine  that  awakens  a  fecret  de- 
light in  the  mind,  without  her  attending  to  it.  The 
heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord,  and  naturally  flows 
out  into  friendfhip  and  benevolence  towards  the  per- 
fon  who  has  fo  kindly  an  effect  upon  it. 

VV'H  EN  I  collider  this  chearful  (late  of  mind  in  its 
third  relation,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  conftant 
habitual  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  nature.  An  in- 
ward chearfulnefs  is  an  implicit  praife  and  thankf- 
i  giving  to  Providence  under  all  its  difpenfations.  It 
is  a  kind  of  scquiefcence  in  the  ftate  wheretti  we  are 
placed,  and  a  fecret  approbation  of  the  Divine  will 
in  his  conduct  towards  men. 

A  M  AN,  who  ufes  his  belt  endeavours  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reafon, 
has  two  perpetual  fources  of  chearfulnefs,  in  the 
confideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that  Being 
on  whom  lie  has  a  dependence.  If  he  looks  into 
himfelf,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  exiftence, 
which  is  fo  lately  beftowed  upon  him,  and  which, 
'after  millions  of  ages,  will  be  dill  new,  and  ftill  in 
its  beginning.  How  many  felf-congratulations  natu- 
rally rife  in  the  mind,  when  it  reflects  on  this  its  en- 
trance into  eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of  thofe 
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it.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  tllofe  who  have  a  mif- 
taken  notion  of  it.  And  thirdly,  with  regard  to 
thofe  who  treat  it  as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ri- 
dicule. 

IN  the  firft  place,  true  honour,  though  it  be  a  dif- 
ferent principle  from  religion,  is  that  which  produces 
the  fame  effects.  The  lines  of  action,  though  drawn 
from  different  parts,  terminate  in  the  fame  point. 
Religion  embraces  virtue,  and  it  is  enjoined  by  the 
laws  of  God  ;  honour,  as  it  is  graceful  and  ornamen- 
tal to  human  nature.  The  religious  man  fears,  the 
man  of  honour  fcorns  to  do  an  ill  action.  The  latter 
conliders  vice  as  fomething  that  is  beneath  him,  the 
other  as  fomething  that  is  offenfive  to  the  Divine 
Being.  The  one  as  what  is  unbecoming,  the  other 
as  what  is  forbidden.  Thus  Seneca  fpeaks  in  the 
natural  and  genuine  language  of  a  man  of  honour, 
when  he  declares  that  were  there  no  God  to  fee  or 
punifli  vice,  he  would  not  commit  it,  becaufe  it  is  of 
fo  mean,  fo  bafe,  and  fo  vile  a  nature. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  head  with  the  defcription 
of  honour  in  the  part  of  young  Juba. 

Honour's  (acred  tie,  the  lavr  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  diftinguifhing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  ftrengthens  virtue  when  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  flie  is  not. 

It  ought  not  to  be  fported  with.. 

CATO. 

IN  the  fecond  place,  we  are  to  consider  thofe  who 
have  miftaken  notions  of  honour.  And  thefe  are 
fuch  as  eftablim  any  thing  to  themfelves  for  a  point 
of  honour  which  is  contrary  e'nhei  to  the  laws  of 
God,  or  of  their  country;  who  think  it  more  ho- 
nourable to  revenge  than  to  forgive  an  injury ;  who 
make  no  fcruple  of  telling  a  lie,  but  would  put  any 
man  to  death  that  accufes  them  of  it ;  who  are  more 
careful  to  guard  their  reputation  by  their  courage 
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than  by  their  \irti,'.     True  fortitude  is  indeed  fo 

becoming  in  humaw  nature,  that  he  who  wants  it 
fcarce  deferves  the  name  of  a  man  ;  but  we  find  fe- 
veral  who  fo  much  abufe  this  notion,  that  they  place 
the  whole  idea  of  honour  in  a  kind  of  brutal  cou- 
rage ;  by  which  means  we  have  had  many  among  us 
who  have  called  themfelves  men  of  honour,  that 
would  have  been  adifgrace  to  a  gibbet.  In  a  word, 
the  man  who  facrifices  any  duty  of  a  reafonable  crea- 
ture to  a  prevailing  mode  or  falhion,  who  looks  up- 
on any  thing  as  honourable  that  is  difpleaiing  to  his 
Maker,  or  deftructive  to  fociety,  who  thinks  himfelf 
obliged  by  this  principle  to  the  practice  of  fome  vir- 
tues and  not  of  other?,  is  by  no  means  to  be  reck- 
oned among  true  men  of  honour. 

TIMOGENES  was  a  lively  inftance  of  one  actuated 
by  falfe  honour.  Timogenes  would  fmile  at  a  man's 
jeft  who  ridiculed  his  Maker,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
run  a  man  through  the  body  that  fpoke  ill  of  his 
iriend.  Timogenes  would  have  fcorned  to  have  be- 
trayed a  fecret,  that  was  intruded  with  him,  though 
the  fate  of  his  country  depended  upon  the  difcovery 
of  it.  Timogenes  took  away  the  life  of  a  young 
fellow  in  a  duel,  for  having  fpoken  ill  of  Belinda,  a 
lady  whom  he  himfelf  had  feduced  in  her  youth,  and 
betrayed  into  want  and  ignominy.  To  clofe  his 
character,  Timogenes,  after  having  ruined  feveral 
poor  tradefmen's  families,  who  had  trufted  him,  fold 
his  eftate  to  fatisfy  his  creditors  ;  Jout  like  a  man  of 
honour,  difpofed  of  all  the  money  he  could  make  of 
it,  in  the  paying  off  his  play  debts,  or  to  fpeak  in 
his  own  language,  his  debts  of  honour. 

IN  the  third  place  we  are  to  confider  thofe  per- 
fons  who  treat  this  principle  as  chimerical,  and  turn 
it  into  ridicule.  Men  who  are  profefledly  of  no  ho- 
nour, are  of  a  more  profligate  and  abandoned  nature 
than  even  thofe  who  are  actuated  by  falfe  notions  of 
it,  as  there  is  more  hope  of  a  heretic  than  of  an 
atheift.  Thefe  fons  of  infamy  confider  honour  with 
old  Syphax;in  the  playbefore-mentioned,as  a  fine  ima- 
ginary 
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ginary  notion  that  leads  aftray  youn-Aunexperienced 
men,  and  drnwsthem  into-  real  mifclirefs,  while  they 
are  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  a  fhadow.  Thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who,  in  Shakefpear's  phrafe,  "  are 
worn  and  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men  ;"  whofe 
imaginations  are  grown  callous,  aird  have  loft  all 
thole  delicate  fentiments  which  are  natural  to  minds 
that  are  innocent  and  undepraved.  Such  old  batter- 
ed mifcreants  ridicule  every  thing  as  romantic  that 
comes  in  competition  with  their  prefent  intereft,  and 
treat  thofe  perfons  as  vifionaries,  who  dare  ftand  up 
in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not  its  immediate  re- 
ward joined  to  it.  The  talents,  intereft,  or  experi- 
ence of  fuch  men,  make  them  very  often  ufeful  in 
all  parties,  and  at  all  times.  But  whatever  wealth 
and  dignities  they  may  arrive  at,  they  ought  to  cqn- 
fider,  that  every  one  ftands  as  a  blot  in  the  annals  of 
his  country,  who  arrives  at  the  temple  of  honour  by 
any  other  way  than  through  that  of  virtue. 
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PN     GOOD    HUMOUR. 

GOOD  humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being 
pleafed;  a  conftant  and  perennial  foftnefs  of 
manner,  eafinefs  of  approach,  and  fuavity  ofdifpo- 
fition  ;  like  that  which  every  man  perceives  in  him- 
felf,  when  the  firft  tranfports  of  new  felicity  have 
fubfided,  and  his  thoughts  are  only  kept  in  motion 
by  a  flow  fucceflion  of  foft  impulfes.  Good  hu- 
mour is  a  ftate  between  gaiety  and  unconcern  ;  the 
a£t  or  emanation  of  a  mind  at  leifure.  to  regard  the 
gratification  of  another. 

J  r  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they  af- 
pire  to  pleafe,  they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and 
to  /hew  the  gladnefs  of  their  fouls  by  flights  ofplea- 
fantry,  and  burfts  of  laughter.  But  though  thefe 
men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with  applaufe  and  ad- 
miration, 
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miration,  they1  feldom  delight  us  long.  We  enjoy 
them  a  littler?  and  then  retire  to  eafinefs  and  good 
humour,  as  t'ife  eye  gazes  a  while  on  eminences 
glittering  with  the  tun,  but  foon  turns  aching  away 
to  verdure  and  to  flowers. 

G  A  i  E  T Y  is  tx>  good  humcuras  animal  perfumes  to 
vegetable  fragrance  ;  the  one  'overpowers  weak  fpi- 
rits,  and  the  other  recreates  and  revives  them. 
Gaiety  feldom  fails  to  give  fome  pain  ;  the  hearers 
either  ftrain  their  faculties  to  accompany  its  tower- 
ings,  or  are  left  behind  in  envy  and  defpair.  Good 
humour  boaft  no  faculties  which  every  one  does  not 
believe  in  his  power,  and  pleafes  principally  by  not 
offending. 

JT  is  well  known  that  the  moft  certain  way  to 
give  any  man  pleafure,  is  to  perfuade  him  that  you 
receive  pleafure  from  hm,  to  encourage  him  to 
freedom  and  confidence,  and  to  avoid  any  fuch  ap- 
pearance of  fuperiority  as  may  overbear  and  deprefs 
him.  'We  fee  many  thllt  by  this  art  only,  fpend  their 
days  in  the  midft  of  carenes,  invitations,  and  civili- 
ties ;  and  without  any  extraordinary  qualities  or  at- 
tainments, are  the  univerfal  favourites  of  both  fexes, 
and  certainly  find  a  friend  in  every  place.  The  dar- 
lings of  the  world  will,  indeed,  be  generally  found 
fuch  as  excite  neither  jealoufy  nor  fear,  and  are  not 
confidered  as  candidates  for  any  eminent  degree  of 
reputation,  but  content  themfelves  with  common 
liccomplimments,  and  endeavour  rather  to  foiicit 
kindnefs  than  to  raife  efteem.  Therefore  in  aiTem- 
blies  and  places  of  refort  it  feldom  fails  to  happen, 
that  though  at  the  entrance  of  fome  particular  per- 
fon  every  face  brightens  with  gladnefs,  and  every 
hand  is  extended  in  falutation,  yet  if  you  purfue  him 
beyond  the  firft  exchange  of  civilities,  you  will  find 
him  of  very  fmall  importance  i  whereas  the  good-na- 
tured man  is  welcome  to  the  whole  company,  and 
looked  upon  as  one  by  whom  all  conceive  them- 
felves admired,  one  with  whom  anyone  is  at  liberty 
to  amufe  himfelfwhen  he  can  find  no  other  auditor 
or  companion,  as  one  with  whom  all  are  at  eafe, 

who 
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who  will  hear  a  jeft  without  critici.ta,  and  a  narra- 
tive without  contradiction,  who  lau^is  at  every  wit, 
and  yields  to  every  difputer. 

THERE  are  many  whofe  vanity  always  inclines 
them  to  aflbciate  with  thofe  from  whom  they  have 
no  reafon  to  fear  modification  j  ani  there  are  times 
in  which  the  wife  and  the  knowing  are  willing  to 
receive  praife  without  the  labour  of  deferving  it,  in 
which  the  moft  elevated  mind  is  willing  to  defcend, 
and  the  moft  active  to  be  at  reft.  All  therefore  are 
at  fome  hour  or  another  fond  of  companions  whom 
they  can  entertain  upon  eafy  terms,  and  who  will 
relieve  them  from  iblitude,  without  condemning 
them  to  vigilance  and  caution.  We  are  molt  inclin- 
ed to  love  when  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  he 
that  encourages  us  to  pleafe  ourfelves,  will  not  be 
long  without  preference  in  our  affection  to  thofe 
whofe  learning  holds  us  at  the  fame  diflance  of  pu- 
pils, or  whofe  wit  calls  all  attention  from  us,  and 
leaves  us  without  importance,  and  without  regard. 

IT  .is  remarked  by  prince  Henry,  when  he  fees 
Falftaff  lying  on  the  ground.  "  that  he  could  have 
*'  better  fpared  a  better  man.'*.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  vices  and  follies  of  him  whom  he 
lamented,  but  while  his  conviction  compelled  him 
to  do  juftice  to  fuperior  qualities,  his  tendernefs  ftill 
broke  .out  at  the  remembrance  of  Falftaff,  of  the 
chearful  companion,  the  loud  buffoon,  with  whom  he 
had  palled  his  time  in  all  the  luxury  of  idlenefs,  who 
had  gladdened  him  with  unenvied  merriment,  and 
whom  he  could  at  once  enjoy  and  defpife. 

You  may  perhaps  think  this  account  of  thofe 
who  are  dittinguifhed  for  their  good  humour,  not 
very  confident  with  the  praifes  which  1  have  be- 
ftowed  upon  it.  But  farely  nothing  can  more  evi- 
dently (hew  the  value  of  this  quality,  than  that  ic 
recommends  thofe  who  are  deftitute  of  all  other  ex- 
cellencies, and  procures  regard  to  the  trifling,  friend- 
to  the  worthlefs,  and  affection  to  the  dull. 
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GOOD  humfc'ar  is  indeed  generally  degraded  by 
the  characters™  which  it  is  found  -,  for  being  con- 
fidered  as  a  cheap  and  vulgar  quality,  we  find  it  often 
neglected  by  thofe  that  having  excellencies  of  high- 
er reputation  a(<?/I  greater  fplendbr,  perhaps  imagine 
that  they  have  fome  right  to  gratify  themfelves  at 
the  expence  of  others,  and  are  to  demand  compli- 
ance, rather  than  to  practife  it.  It  is  by  fome  unfor- 
tunate miftake  that  almoft  all  thofe  who  have  any 
claim  to  efteem  or  love,  prefs  their  pretenfions  with 
too  little  confederation  of  others.  This  miftake  my 
ownintereft  as  well  as  my  zeal  for  general  happinefs 
makes  me  defirous  to  rectify  ;  for  I  have  a  friend, 
who  becaufe  he  knows  his  own  fidelity,  end  iifeful- 
nefs,  is  never  willing  to  fink  into  a  companion. 
I  have  a  wife  whofe  beauty  firft  fubdued  me,  and 
whofe  wit  confirmed  her  conqueft  ;  but  whofe  beau* 
tynow  ferves  no  other  purpofe  than  to  entitle  hertp 
tyranny,  and  whofe  wit  is  only  ufed  to  juftify  per- 
verfenefs. 

SURELY  nothing  can  be  more  unreafonable  than 
to  lofe  the  will  to  pleafe,  when  we  are  confcious  of 
the  power,  or  fhew  more  cruelty  than  to  chufe  any 
kind  of  influence  before  that  of  kindnefs.  He  that 
regards  the  welfare  of  others,  fhould  make  his  virtue 
approachable,  that  it  may  be  loved  and  copied  ;  and 
he  that  confiders  the  wants  which  every  man  feels, 
or  will  feel  of  external  afliftance,  muft  rather  wifli 
to  be  furrounded  by  thofe  that  love  him,  than  by 
thofe  that  admire  his  excellencies,  or  folicit  his  fa- 
vours ;  for  admiration  ceafes  with  novelty,  and  in- 
tereft  gains  its  end  and  retires.  A  man  whofe  great 
qualities  want  the  ornament  of  fuperficial  attracti- 
ons, is  like  a  naked  mountain  with  mines  of  gold, 
which  will  be  frequented  only  till  the  treafure  is 
exhaufted. 

RAMBLER. 
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* 

CHAP. 

ON   THE   KNOWLEDGE    OF    THE   WORLD. 

NOTHING  has  fo  much  expofed  men  of  learn- 
ing to  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  their  igno- 
rance of  things  which  are  known  to  all  but  them- 
felves.  Thofe  who  have  been  taught  to  confider 
the  inftitutions  of  the  fchools,  as  giving  the  laft  per- 
fection to  human  abilities,  are  furprixed  to  fee  men 
wrinkled  with  ftudy,  yet  wanting  to  be  inftrucled  in 
the  minute  circumtlances  of  propriety,  or  the  necef- 
fary  forms  of  daily  tranfaction  ;  and  quickly  fhakeoff 
their  reverence  for  modes  of  education,  which  they 
find  to  produce  no  ability  above  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. 

BOOKS,  fays  Bacon,  can  never  teach  the  ufe  of 
books.  The  ftudent  muft  learn  by  commerce  with 
mankind  to  reduce  his  fpeculations  to  practice, 
and  accommodate  his  knowledge  to  the  purpofes  of 
life. 

IT  is  too  common  for  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to 
fcholaftic  profeffions,  and  paiTed  much  of  their  time 
in  academies  where  nothing  but  learning  confers  ho- 
nours, to  difregard  every  other  qualification,  and  to 
imagine  that  they  /hall  find  mankind  ready  to  pay 
homage  to  their  knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about 
them  for  inftruction.  They  therefore  ftep  out  from 
their  cells  into  the  open  world,  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  authority  and  dignity  of  importance  j  they 
look  round  about  them  at  once  with  ignorance 
and  fcorn  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are 
equally  unknown  and  equally  contemptible,  but 
whofe  manners  they  muft  imitate,  and  with  whofe 
opinions  they  muft  comply,  if  they  defireto  pafs  their 
time  happily  among  them. 

To  leflen  that  difdain  with  which  fcholars.  are  in- 
c4ined  to  look  on  the  common  bufinefs  of  the  world, 
and  the  unwillingnefs  with  which  they  condefcend 
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btiot  to  be  found  in  any  fyftem  of  phi- 
be  neceflary  to  confider  that  though 


admiration  is  excited  by  abftrufe  refearches  and  re- 
mote difcoveries,  yet  pleafure  is  not  given,  nor  af- 
fecVion  conciliated,  but  by  fofter  accomplishments, 
and  qualities  more  eafily  communicable  to  thofe 
about  us.  He  that  can  only  converfe  upon  quefti- 
ons,  about  which  onlyafmall  part  of  mankind  has 
knowledge  fufficient  to  make  them  curious,  muft 
lofehis  days  in  unfocial  filence,  and  live  in  the  crowd 
of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can  only  be 
ufeful  on  great  occafions,  may  die  without  exerting 
his  abilities,  and  Hand  a  helplefs  fpedlator  of  a 
thoufand  vexations  which  fret  away  happinefs, 
and  which  nothing  is  required  to  remove  but 
a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readinefs  of  expe- 
dients. 

No  degrees  ofknowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able 
tofet  him  above  the  want  of  hourly  afliftance,  or  to 
extinguish  the  defire  of  fond  endearments,  and  ten- 
der officioufnefs  ;  and  therefore,  no  one  fhould  think 
it  unneceflary  to  learn  thofe  arts  by  which  friendfhip 
may  be  gained.  Kindnefs  is  preferved  by  a  conftant 
reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange  of  pleafures; 
but  fuch  benefits  only  can  bebeftowed,  as  others  are 
capable  of  receiving, and  fuch  pleafures  only  impart- 
ed, as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

BY  this  defcent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art  no  ho- 
nour will  be  loft;  for  the  condefcenfions  of  learning 
are  always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An  elevated  ge- 
nius employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to  ufe  the 
fiinile  of  Longinus,  like  the  fun  in  his  evening 
declination,  he  remits  his  fplendor  but  retains 
his  magnitude,  and  pleafes  more  though  he  dazzles 
Jefs. 

RAMBLER, 


CHAP. 
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1 
CHAP.       Vl. 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  i>F  UNITING 
GENTLENESS  OF  MAIJNERS  WITH 
FIRMNESS  OF  MIND. 

I  Mentioned  to  you,  fome  time  ago,  a  fentence, 
which  I  would  moft  earneftly  wiih  you  always  to 
retain  in  your  thoughts,  and  oblerve  in  your  conduct. 
It  is  fuaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re.  I  do  not  know 
any  one  rule  fo  unexceptionably  ufeful  and  necefTary 
in  every  part  of  life. 

The  fuavtter  in  modo  alone  would  degenerate  and 
fink  into  amean,  timid  complaifance,  andpaflivenefs, 
if  not  fupported  and  dignified  by  the  fortiter  in  re} 
which  would  alfo  run  into  impetuoflty  and  brutality, 
if  not  tempered  and  foftened  by  the  fuaviter  in 
modo :  however,  they  are  feldom  united.  The 
warm, choleric  man,  with  ftrong  annimal  fpirits,  de- 
fpifes  the  fuaviter  in  modo,  and  thinks  to  carry  all 
before  him  by  the  fortiter  in  re.  He  may  poffibly 
by  great  accident,  now  and  then  fucceed,  when  he 
has  only  weak  and  timid  people  to  deal  with  ;  but 
his  general  fate  will  be,  to  fhock,  offend,  be  hated 
and  fail.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cunning  crafty 
man,  thinks  to  gain  all  his  ends  by  the  fuaviter  in 
modo  only  :  he  becomes  all  things  to  all  men  j  he 
feenas  to  have  no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  fervilely 
adopts  the  prefent  opinion  of  the  prefent  perfon  j  he 
infinuates  himfelf  only  into  the  efteem  of  fools,  but 
is  foon  detected,  and  furely  defpifed  by  every  body 
elfe.  The  wife  man  (who  differs  as  much  from  the 
cunning,  as  from  the  choleric  man)  alone  joins  the 
fuaviter  in  medo  with  the  fortiter  in  re. 

IF  you  are  in  authority,  and  have  a  right  to  com- 
mand, your  commands,  delivered  fuawiter  in  modo 
will  be  willingly,  chearfully,  and  confequently  well 
obeyed  ;  whereas,  if  given  only  fortiter,  that  is  bru- 
tally, they  will  rather,  as  Tacitus  fays,  be  interpret- 
ed 
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edthan  execute  1.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  bid  my 
footman  bringrme  a  glafs  of  wine,  in  a  rough,  in- 
ful  ting  manner,  1  fliould  expert,  that  in  obeying  me, 
he  would  contrive  to  fpill  fome  of  it  upon  me  ;  and 
I  am  fure  I  (honld  deferve  it.  A  cool  fteady  refolu- 
tion  would  fhd^v,  that  where  you  have  a  right  to 
command,  you  will  be  obeyed  ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  gentlensfs  in  the  manner  of  enforcing  that 
obedience,  fhould  make  it  a  chearful  one,  arrd 
foften,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  mortifying  confciouf- 
nefs  of  inferiority.  If  you  are  to  afk  a  favour,  or 
even  to  folicit  your  due,  you  mutt  do  it  fuaviter  in 
rnodo,  or  you  will  give  thofe,  who  have  a  mind  to 
refufe  you  either,  a  pretence  to  do  it,  by  refenting 
the  manner  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  muft,  by 
a  fteady  perfeverance  and  decent  tenacioufhefs,  fliow 
tfht  farther  in  re.  In  fhort,  This  precept  is  the  only 
way  I  know  in  the  world,  of  being  loved  without 
being  defpifed,  and  feared  without  being  hated.  It 
conftitutes  the  dignity  of  character,  which  every  wife 
man  muft  endeavour  to  eftabliih. 

If  therefore  you  find  that  you  have  ahaftinefs  in 
your  temper,  which  unguardedly  breaks  out  into 
indifcreet  failles,  or  rough  expreflions,  to  either  your 
fuperiors,  your  equals,  or  your  inferiors,  watch  it 
narrowly,  check  it  carefully,  and  call  \hsfuaviter  in 
modo  to  your  aillftance  :  at  the  firft  impulfe  of  palfion 
be  filent,  till  you  can  be  foft.  Labour  even  to  get 
the  command  of  your  countenance  fo  well,  that  thofe 
emotions  may  not  be  read  in  it  :  a  moft  unfpeakable 
advantage  in  bufmefs  !  On  the  other  hand,  let  no 
complaifance,  no  gentlenefs  of  temper,  no  weak  de- 
fire  of  pleafing  on  your  part,  no  wheedling,  coaxing, 
nor  flattery,  on  other  people's,  make  you  recede 
one  jot  from  any  point  that  reafon  and  prudence  have 
Vid  you  purfuc-  ;  but  return  to  the  charge,  perfift, 
perfevere,  and  you  will  find  moft  things  attainable 
that  are  poffible.  A  yielding,  timid  meeknefs  is  al- 
ways abufed  and  infulted  by  the  unjuft  and  the  ura- 
fbeiing  ;  but  meeknefs  when  Caftained  by  tkefirttter 
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in  re,  is  always  refpefted,  commons  fuccefsful.  In 
your  friendships  and  connections,  'fs  well  as  in  your 
enmities,  this  rule  is  particularlyaufeful  i  let  your 
hrmnels  and  vigour  preferve  and  i«vite  attachments 
to  you  j  but, at  the  fame  time,  let  |pur  manner  hin- 
der the  enemies  of  your  friends  and  dependants  from 
becoming  yours  :  let  your  enemies  be  difarmed  by 
the  gentlenefs  of  your  manner,  but  let  them  feel  at 
the  fame  time,  the  lleadinefs  of  yourjufl  refentment; 
for  there  is  great  difference  between  bearing  malice, 
which  is  always  ungenerous,  and  a  refolute  felf  de- 
fence, which  is  always  prudent  and  juftifiable. 

I  CONCLUDE  with  this  obfervation,  That  gentle- 
nefs of  manners,  with  firmnefs  of  mind,  is  a  fhort, 
but  full  defcription  of  human  perfection,  on  this  fide 
ot  religious  and  moral  duties. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD* 

CHAP.        VIII. 
ON     GOOD     SENSE 

WERE  I  to  explain  what  I  underftand  by  good 
fenfe,  I  fhould  call  it  right  reafon  j  but  right 
reafon  that  arifes,  not  from  formal  and  logical  de- 
ductions, but  from  a  fort  of  intuitive  faculty  in  the 
foul,  which  diftinguifties  by  immediate  perception  : 
a  kind  of  innate  fagacity,  that  in  many  of  its  proper- 
ties feetns  very  much  to  referable  inftincl.  It  would 
be  improper,  therefore,  to  fay,  that  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton {hewed  his  good  fenfe,  by  thofe  amazing  difcove- 
ries  which  he  made  in  natural  philofophy  :  the  ope- 
rations of  this  gift  of  heaven  are  rather  inftantane- 
ous,  than  the  refult  of  any  tedious  procefs.  Like 
Diamed,  after  Minerva  had  endued  him  with  the 
power  of  difcerning  gods  from  mortals,  the  man  dif- 
covers  at  once  the  truth  of  thofe  objects  he  is  mofl 
concerned  to  diftinguifli  ;  and  cond u£ts  himfelf  with 
fuitable  caution  and  fecurity. 

IT  is  for  this  reafon,  pofilbly,  that  this  quality  of 
the  mind  is  nor  fo  often  found  united  with  learning  as 

K  or*? 
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one  could  wifh  :|ior  good  fenfe  being  accuftomed  to 
receive  her  difco^ieries  without  labour  or  fludy,  fhe 
cannot  fo  eafily  wait  for  thofe  truths,  which  being 
traced  at  a  diftancv,  and  lying  concealed  under  num- 
berlefs  covers,  recljire  much  pains  and  application  to 
unfold.  w 

BUT  though  good  fenfe  is  not  in  the  number,  nor 
always,  it  muft  be  owned,  in  the  company  of  the 
fciences  ;  yet  is  it  (as  the  moft  fenfible  of  poets  has 
juftly  obferved) 

fairly  worth  the  feven. 

Rectitude  of  u<nderftanding  is  indeed  the  moftufeful, 
as  well  as  the  mod  noble  of  human  endowments,  as 
it  is  the  fovereign  guide  and  director  in  every  branch 
of  civil  and  focialintercourfe. 

UPON  whatever  cccafion  this  enlightening  faculty 
is  exerted,  it  is  always  fure  to  act  with  diftinguifhed 
eminence;  but  its  chief  and  peculiar  province  feems 
to  lie  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Accordingly 
we  may  obferve,  that  thofe  who  have  converfed  more 
with  men  than  with  books  ;  whofe  wifdom  is  derived 
rather  from  experience  than  contemplation  ;  general- 
ly pofTefs  this  happy  talent  with  fuperior  perfection, 
For  good  fenfe,  though  it  cannot  be  acquired,  may 
be  improved  j  and  the  world,  I  believe,  will  ever  be 
found  to  afford  the  moft  kindly  foil  for  its  cultivation. 


CHAP.        IX. 
ON      STUDY. 

STUDIES  ferve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  fo* 
ability.  Their  chief  ufe  for  delight  is  in  pri- 
vatenefs  and  retiring  ;  for  ornament,  is  in  difcourfe  ; 
and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  difpofition  of 
bufinefs.  For  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps 
judge  of  particulars  one  by  one  ;  but  the  general 
counfels,  and  the  plots,  and  marfhalling  of  affairs, 
come  beft  from  thofe  that  are  learned.  To  fpend  too 
much  time  in  iludies  is  floth  j  to  ufe  them  too  much 

for 
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for  ornament  is  affectation;  to  make  Judgment  wholly 
by  their  rules  is  the  humour  of 'rfeho'ar.  They 
perfeCt  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience  ;  for 
natural  abilities  are  like  natural  'llants,  that  need 
pruning  by  ftudy,  and  ftudies  tli^iifelves  do  give 
forth  diredlions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be 
bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn, 
ftudies,  fimple  men  admire  them,  and  wife  men  ufe 
them  :  for  they  teach  not  their  own  ufe,  but  that  is 
a  wifdom  without  them,  won  by  obfervation.  Read 
not  to  contradict  and  confute,  not  to  believe  and  take 
for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  difcourfe,  but  to 

O  ' 

weigh  and  confider.  Some  books  are  tobetafted, 
others  to  be  (wallowed,  and  fome  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digefted;  that  is,  fome  bocks  are  to  beread  on- 
ly in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but  notcurioufly;  and 
fome  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Some  books  alfo  may  be  read  by  deputy, 
and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others;  but  that  fliould 
be  only  in  the  lefs  important  arguments,  and  the 
meaner  fort  of  books  ;  elfe  diflilled  books  are  like 
common  diftilled  waters,  flafhy  things.  Readingraa- 
keth  a  full  man;  conference  a  ready  man  ;  and  wri- 
ting an  exact  man.  And  therefore,  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  have  a  prefent  wit;  and  if  he 
read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning  to  feem 
to  know  that  he  doth  not* 

BACOKT, 

CHAP.          X. 
ON     SATIRICAL     WIT. 

TRUST  me^  this  unwary  pleafantry  of 
thine  will  fooner  or  later  bring  thee  into 
fcrapes  and  difficulties,  which  no  after  wit  can  extri- 
cate thee  out  of.  In  thefe  fallies,  too  oft,  I  fee,  it 
happens,  that  the  perfon  laughed  at,  confiders  him- 
felf  in  the  light  of  a  perfon  injured,  with  all  the 
rights  of  fuch  a  fituation  belonging  to  him  ;  and 
when  thou  viewed  him  in  that  light  too,  andreckon'ft 

P.          -7  llT^rt-. 
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upon  his  friends/,,  his  family,  his  kindred  and  allies, 
and  muftereft  upwvith  them  the  many  recruits  which 
will  lift  under  hilvi  from  a  fenfe  of  common  danger  ; 
'tis  no  extravagant  arithmetic  to  fay,  that  forevery 
ten  jokes,  thou  r-ift  got  an  hundred  enemies  ;  and 
till  thou  haft  gone  on,  and  raifed  a  fwarm  of  wafps 
about  thine  ears,  and  art  half  flung  to  death  by  them, 
ihou  wilt  never  be  convinced  it  is  fo. 

J  CANNOT  fufpecl  it  in  the  man  whom  I  efteem, 
that  there  is  the  leaft  fpur  from  fpleen  or  malevolence 
of  intent  in  thefe  fallies.  I  believe  and  know  them 
to  be  truly  honeft  and  fportive  :  but  confider  that 
fools  cannot  diftinguiili  this,  and  that  knaves  will 
not  j  and  thouknoweft  not  what  it  is,  either  to  pro- 
voke the  one,  or  to  make  merry  the  other  :  when- 
ever they  aflbciate  for  mutual  defence,  depend  upon 
it,  they  will  carry  on  the  war  in  fuch  a  manner 
againft  thee,  my  dear  friend,  as  to  make  thee  hear- 
tily fick  of  it,  and  of  thy  life  too. 

REVENGE  from  fome  baneful  corner  fliall  level  a 
tale  of  di/honour  at  thee,  which  no  innocence  of 
heart  or  integrity  of  conduct  fliall  fet  right.  The 

fortunes  of  thy  houfe  fhall  totter, thy  character, 

which  led  the  way  to  them,  lhall  bleed  on  every  fide 
of  it— thy  faith  be  queftioned— thy  woiks  belied — thy 
wit  forgotten — thy  learning  trampled  on.  To  wind 
up  the  lad  fcene  of  thy  tragedy,  CRUELTY  and 
COWARDICE,  twin  ruffians,  hired  and  fet  on  by  MA- 
LICE in  the  dark,  fhall  ftrike  together  at  all  thy  in- 
firmities and  miftakes  :  the  bed  of  us,  my  friend,  lie 
open  there,  and  truft  me — when  to  gratify  a  private 
appetite,  it  is  once  refolved  upon,  that  an  innocent 
and  an  helplefs  creature  fhall  be  facrificed,  it  is  an 
«afy  matter  to  pick  up  flicks  enougH  from  any  thick- 
et where  it  has  ftrayed,  to  mike  a  fire  to  offer  -t  up 
with. 
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CHAP.      Xj 

HAMLET's    INSTRUCTIONS 
TO     THE     P  L  A  Yfe  R  S. 

SPEAK  the  fpeech,  I  pray  yoir,  as  I  pronounced  it 
to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But  it  you 
mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lieve 
the  town-crier  had  fpoke  my  lines.  And  do  not  faw 
the  air  too  much  with  your  hand  thus  j  but  ufeall 
gently  ;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  temped,  and,  as  I 
may  fay,  whirlwind  of  your  pntfion,  you  muft  ac- 
quire and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it 
fmoothnefs.  Oh  !  it  offends  me  to  the  foul,  to  hear 
a  robuftuous  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  paflion  to 
tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  fplit  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
Tings  ;  who  (for  the  moft  part)  are  capable  of  no- 
thing, but  inexplicable  dumb  fhews  and  noife  :  I 
would  have  fuch  a  fellow  whipp'd  for  o'erdoing  ter- 
magant ;  it  out-herods  Herod.  Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

BE  not  too  tame  neither;  but  let  your  own  difcre- 
tion  be  your  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  word  to  the  a&ion,  with  this  fpecial  obfervance, 
that  you  o'erflep  not  the  modefty  of  nature  :  for  any 
thing  fo  overdone  is  from  the  purpofeof  playing  ; 
whofe  end,  both  at  thefirft  and  now,  was  and  is,  to 
hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature  j  to  Ihew 
virtue  her  own  feature,  fcorn  her  own  image,  and 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and 
preffure.  Now,  this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  of, 
though  it  make  the  unfkilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make 
the  judicious  grieve  :  the  cenfure  of  one  of  which 
mull  in  allowance  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  ofo- 
thers.  Oh  !  there  be  players  that  I  have  feen  play, 
and  heard  others  praife,  and  that  highly  (not  to 
fpeak  it  profanely)  that,  neither  having  the  accent 
ofChriftian,  nor  the  gait  of  Chriftian,  Pagan,  nor 
man,  have  fo  ftrutted  and  bellowed,  that  1  have 
thought  fome  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men, 

E  3  and 
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and  not  made  them  well  ;    they  imitated  humanity 
fo  abominably.  ^ 

AND  let  thofeLhat  play  your  clowns,  fpeak  no 
more  than  is  fetl  down  for  them  :  for  there  be  of 
them  that  will  t^pmfelves  laugh,  to  fet  on  fome 
quantity  of  barren  fpeftators  to  laugh  too  ;  though, 
in  the  mean  time,  fome  neceiFary  queftion  of  the 
play  be  then  to  be  confidered — that's  villainous, 
and  fhcws  a  mod  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that 
ufes  it. 

SH  AKESPE  AR. 


CHAP.        XII. 
THE     PRESENT    CONDITION     OF     MAN 

VI NDICATE  D. 

HE  A  V  'N  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of 
Fate, 

All  but  the  Page  prefcrib'd  their  prefent  date  : 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  fpirits  know: 
Or  who  could  fuffer  Being  here  below  ? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  Reafon,  would  he  Ikip  and  play  ? 
Pleas'd  to  the  lafthe  crops  the  flow'ry  food, 
And  licks  the  hand juft  raifed  to  fhed  his  blood. 
Oh  blindneG  to  the  future  !  kindly  given, 
That  each    may  fill   the   circle  mark'd  by  Heav'n, 
Who  fees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
Aheroperifli,    or  a  fparrow  fall, 
Atoms  and  fyfterns  into  ruinhurl'd, 
And  now  a  bubble  burd,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then  ;  with  trembling  pinions  foarj 
Wait  the  great  teacher  death  j  and  God  adore. 
What  future  blifs,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  bleffing  now. 
Hope  fprings  eternal  in  the  human  bread  j 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blell : 
'The  foul  uneafy,   and  confin'd  from  home, 
Reds  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo, 
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Lo,   the  poor  Indian  !  whofe  unlutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,   or  hears  hinrin  the  wind  ; 
His  foul   proud  Science  never  taujht  to  ftray 
Far  as  the  folar  walk,  or  milky  vC)' ; 
Yet  fimple  Nature  to  his  hope  h?;!  given, 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill,  an  humbler  heav'n; 
Some  fafer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embrac'd, 
Some  happier  ifland  in  the  wat'ry  wafte, 
Where  flaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Chriftians   thirft  for  gold. 
Te  Be,  contents  his  natural  defire, 
He  afks  no  Angel's  wing,  no  Seraph's  fire; 
But  thinks,   admitted  to  that  equal  fky, 
His  faithful  dog  fhall  bear  him  company. 

Go,  wiferthou  !  and  in  thy  fcale  of  fenfe, 
Weigh  thy  Opinion  againit  Providence; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fancied  fuch, 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much  : 
Deftroy  all  creatures  for  thy  fport  or  guft, 
Yet  cry,  If  Man's  unhappy,  God's  unjuftj 
If  Man  alone  ingrofs  not  Heav'n's  high  care, 
Alone  made  perfedt  here,  immortal  there  : 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Re-judge  his  juftice,  be  the  God  of  God. 

In  Pride,  in  reas'ning  Pride,  our  error  lies  ; 
All  quit  their  fphere,  and  rufli  into  thefkies. 
Pride  ftill  is  aiming  at  the  bleft  abodes, 
Men  would  be  Angels,  Angels  would  be  Gods. 
Afpiring  to  be  Gods>  if  Angels  fell, 
Afpiring  to  be  Angels,   Men  rebel  : 
And  who  but  wifhes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  ORDER,  fins  againft  th*  Eternal  Caufe. 

POPE. 


E  4  CHAP. 


D  I  D  AC  T  I  C  P  I  E  C  E  S.      Baa* 


c    e   A    P. 

ON    THBfrORDER  OF  NATURE. 

SEE,  thro'  this  air,   this  ocean,  and   this  earth, 
All  matter  quick,  and  hurtling  into  birth. 
Above,    how  high  progreflive  life  may  go  ! 
Around,  how  wide  I    how  deep  extend  below  ! 
Vaft  chain  of  Being  !   which  from  God  began, 
Nature's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man  j 
Heaft:,  bird,  ft-fh,  5nfe€t,  what  no  e^e  can  fee, 
No  glafs  can  reach  ;  from  Infinite  to  thee, 
From  thec  to  Nothing,— On  (uperier  powers 
Were  we  to  prefs,  inmior  might  on  ours ; 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  \  void, 
Where,   one  ftep  broken,  the  great  fcale's 
From  Nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  ftrike, 
Tenth  or  ren  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

And,  if  each  fyftem  in  gradation  roll. 
Alike  eifential  to  th' amazing  Whole, 
The  leatt  confufion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  fyftem  only,  but  the  whole  inuft  fall. 
Let  earth,  unbalanc'd  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  funs  rufh  kwlefs  thro'  the  Iky; 
Let  ruling  Angels  from  their  fpheres  he  hurl'd", 
Being  on  Being  wreck'd,  and  world  on  world  j 
Heav'n's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  Nature  tremble  to  the  throne  of  God. 

All  this  dreadORDER  break for  whom  ?  forthee? 

Vile  worm  ?•— oh  Madnefs  !  Pride  .'Impiety! 

What  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  duft  to  tread, 
Or  hand,  to  toil,  afpir'd  to  be  the  head  ? 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin'd 
To  ferve  mere  engines  to  the  Ruling  Mind  ? 
Juft  as  abfurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
'To be  another,  in  this  gen'ral  frame  : 
Juft  as  abfurd,  to  mourn  the  tafks  or  pains, 
The  great  directing  MIND  of  A  LI,  ordains. 

All 
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All  are  but  parts  of  one  ftupendous  whole, 
Whofe  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  foul  : 
That,  chang'd  thro'  all,    and  yei.Jn  all  the  fame, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  etluAal  frame, 
Warms  in  the  fun,  refrefhes  in  trjf  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  liars,  and  bloflbmilin  the  trees, 
Lives  thro'  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unfpent; 
Breathes  in  our  foul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart; 
As  full,  as  perfeft,  in  vile  Man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  burns  : 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  fmall; 
tie  fills,  he  bounds,  connects  and  equals  all. 

Ceafe  then,  nor  ORDER  Imperfection  name  . 
Our  proper  blifs  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point  :    This  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindnefs,  weaknefs,  Heav'n  beftows  on  thee. 
Submit. — In  this,   or  any  other  fphere, 
Secure  to  be  as  bled  as  thou  canll  bear  : 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  difpofing  Pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 
All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 
All  Chance,  Direction,  which  thou  canft  not  fee; 
All  Difcord,  Harmony  not  underdood  ; 
All  partial  Evil,  univerfal  Good  : 
And,  fpite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reafon's  fpite, 
One  truth  is  clear,  WHATEVER/IS,  is  RIGHT. 

POPE. 


CHAP. 

THEORlGINopSUPERSTLTION  AND 
TYRANNY. 

WHO  firft  taught  fouls  enflavM  and  realms  un- 
done ? 

Th'  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one  j 
That  proud  exception  to  all  Nature's  laws, 
T*  invert  the  world,  and  counter-work  itsCaufe  ? 

E  5  Force 
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Force  firft  made  Conqueft,  and  that  conqueft,  Law 
'TiJl  Superftition  taught  the  tyrant  awe, 

T^n£>n     Tf-i  o  v    i  1     f  M  jn     "   *   *7Konr»tr        tli^n      l^r-*t-     t*    ntf 


Then  fhar'd  the 


yranny,  then  lent  it  aid, 


And  Gods  of  Coiyu'rors,  Slaves  of  fubje&s  made  : 
She  'midft  the    Joining's    blaze,     and    thunder's 

found,       ,r 
When  rockM  the  mountains,  and  when  groan'd  the 

ground, 

She  taught  the  weak  to  bend,  the  proud  to  pray 
To  Pow'r  unfeen,  and  mightier  far  than  they  : 
She,  from  the  rending  earth  and  burfting  flcies, 
Saw  Gods  defcend,  and  fiends  infernal  rife: 
Here  fixM  the  dreadful,   there  the  bleft  abodes 
Fear  made  her  Devils,  and  weak  hope  her  Gods; 
GocU  partial,  changeful,  paffionate,  unjufl, 
Whofe  attributes  were  Rage,  Revenge,  or  Luft  ; 
Such  as  the  fouls  of  cowards  might  conceive, 
And  form'd  like  tyrants,    tyrants  would  believe. 
Zeal  then,   not  charity,  became  the  guide; 
And  hell  was  built  on  fpite,  and  heav'n  on  pride. 
Then  facred  feeuAi  th*  ethereal   vault  no  more; 
Altars  grew  marble  then,    and  reekM  with  gore: 
Then  firft  the  Flamen  tafted  living  food; 
Next  his  grim  idol  fmear'd   with  human  blood; 
With  Heav'n's  own  thunders  (hook the  world  below. 
And  play'd  the  God  an  engine  on  his  foe. 

So  drives  Self  love,  thro'  juil  and  thro'  unjufi,. 
To  one  man's  pow'r  ambition,  lucre,  lull  : 
The  fame  Self-love,  in  all,  becomes  the  caufe 
Of  what  reftrains  him,    Government  and  Laws. 
For,  what  one  like?,  if  others  like  as  well, 
What  ferves  one  will,  when  many  wills  rebel  ? 
How  iLall  he  keep,    what,  deeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  furprize,   a  ftronger  take  ? 
His  fafety  muft  his   liberty  reflrain  : 
All  join  to  guard  what  each  defires  to  gain. 
Forc'd  into  virtue  thus  by  felf-defence, 
Ev'n  Kings  learn'd  juftice  and  benevolence  : 
Self-love  forfbok  the  path  it  firft  purfu'd, 
And  found  the  private  in  the  public  good. 
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'Twas  then,  the  ftudious  head  or  gen'rous  mind, 
Follow'r  of  God,  or  friend  of  hum^aii  kind, 
Poet  or  patriot,    rofe   but  to  r 
The  Faith  and  Moral,  Nature  jJve  before 
Re-lum'd  her  ancient  light,   not  jjndled  new; 
If  not  God's  image,  yet  his   fliad^v  drew  : 
Taught  PowVs  due  ufe  to  People  and  to  Kings, 
Taught  not   to  flack,    nor  ftrain  its  tender  firings, 
The  lefs,  or  greater,   fet  fo  juftly  true, 
That  touching  one  muft  ftrike  the  other  too; 
'Till  jarring  int'refts,  of  themfelves  create 
Th'  according  mufic  of  a  well-mix'd  State. 
Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,   that  fprings 
From  Order,  Union,  full  Confent  of  things  : 
Where  fmall  and  great,    where  weak  and  mighty, 

made 

To  ferve,  not  fuffer,  flrengthen,  not  invade  : 
More  pow'rful  each  as  needful  to  the.  reft, 
And,  in  proportion  as  it  bleifes,  bleit ; 
Draw  to  one  point,  and  to  one  centre  bring 
Beaft,  Man,  or  Angel,  Servant,  Lord,  or  King, 

For  Forms  of  Government  let  fools  conteil  j 
Whate'er  is  beft  adminiiler'd  is  bed  : 
For  modes  of  Faith  let  graceful  zealots  fight  ; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whole  life  is  in  the  right : 
In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will  difagree, 
But  all  Mankind's  concern  is  Charity  : 
All  muft  be  falfe  that  thwart  this  one  Great  End; 
And  all  of  God,  that  blefs  Mankind-  or  mend. 

Man,   like  the  gen'rous  vine,  fupported  lives, 
The  ftrength  he  gains  is  from  th'  embrace  he  gives,' 
On  their  own  Axis  as  the  Planets  run, 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  Sun; 
So  two  conilftent  motions  aft  the  Soul  ; 
And  one  regards  itfelf,  and  one  the  Whole. 

Thus  God  and  Nature  link'd  the  gen'rai 
And  bade  Self-love  and  Social  be  the  fame. 


C  I 
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C/'H    A    P.      XV. 

lu 

O  w    ^  A  P  P  I  N  E  S  S, 

OH  HAPPI  NESS  ?  our  being's  end  and  aim  /' 
Good,     Pleafare,   Kafe,     Content!     whate'er 

thy  name  : 
That   fomething    ftill   which    prompts    th'  eternal 

figh, 

For  whrch  we  bear  to  live,  nor  fear  to  die, 
Which  ftill  fo  near  as,  yet  beyond  as  lies, 
O'erlook'd,  feen  double,    by  the  fool,  and  wife 
Plant  of  celcftial  feed  !  if  dropt  below, 
Say,  in  what  mortal  foil  thou  deign'ft  to  grow 
Fair  opening  to  fome  Gourt's  propiteoas  ifhine* 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  ? 
Twin'd  with   the  wreaths  Parnaffian  laurels  yi 
Or  reaped  in  iron  harvefts  of  the  field  ? 
Where  grows  ?•— where  grows  it  not  ?    If  vain  ow 

toil, 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  no*  the  foil'  : 
Fix'd  to  no  fpot  is  Happinefa  iincere, 
*Tis  no  whe;e-  to  be  found,  or  ev'ry  where ,;- 
'Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free, 
And,  fled  from  monarchs,  St.  JOHN  !  dwells  witr* 

thee. 

Alk  of  the  Learn'U  the  way  ?  The  Learned  are- 
blind  ; 

This  bids  to  ferve,    and  that  to  (Iran  mankind  '3 
Some  place  their  blifs  in  action,  fome  in  eafe, 
Thofe  call  it  Pleafure,  and  Contentment  thefe 
Some  funk  to  beafts,  find  pleafure  end  in  pain  ; 
Some  fwcll'd  to  God*,  conlefs  evyn  Virtue  vain; 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall, 
To  truft  in  ev'ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Who  thus  define  it,  fay  they  more  or  lefs 
Than  this,  thatHappinefs  is  Happinefs  ? 

Take  Nature's  path,  and  mad  opinions  leaver 
All  ftatescan  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive ; 

Obvious 
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Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell ; 
There  needs  out  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well  ; 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  ;;J  we  pleafe, 
Equal  is  Common  Senfe,  and  Ccwjlmon  Eafe. 

Remember,  Man,  "  the  Uniw/jfal  Caufe 
"  Afts  not  by  partial,  but  by  gen'i4U  laws  ;" 
And  makes  what  happinefs  we  juftly  call 
Subfift  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  alJ. 
There's  not  a  blemng  Individuals  find, 
But  Tome  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind  ; 
No  Bandit  fierce,  no  Tyrant  mad  with  pride, 
No  cavern'd  Hermit,  refts  felf  fatisfy'd  : 
Who  mod  to  ihun  or  hate  Mankind  pretend, 
Seek  an  admirer,  or  would  fix  a  friend  : 
Abftraft  what  others  feel,  what  others  think, 
All  pleafures  ficken,  and  all  glories  fink  : 
Each  has  his  ftiare  :  and  who  would  more  obtain* 
Shall  find,  the  pleafure  pays  not  half  the  pain. 

ORDER  is  HeavVs  firft  law  ;  and  this  confeft, 
Some  are,  and  muft  be,  greater  than  the  reft, 
More  rich,  more  wife;  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  fuch  are  happier,  fliocks  all  com  mo  a  fenfe, 
Heav'n  to  Mankind  impartial  we  confefs, 
If  all  are  equal  in  their  Happinefs  : 
But  mutual  wants  this  Happinefs  increafe  ; 
All  Nature's  difference  keeps  all  Nature's  peace. 
Condition,  circumftance  is  not  the  thing  ; 
Blifs  is  the  fame  in  fubjeft  or  in  king, 
la  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend, 
In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend  : 
Heav'n  bjceathes  thro'  ev'ry  member  of  the  whole- 
One  colnmon  bleffing,  as  one  common  foul. 
Bpr/Fortune's  gifts  if  each  alike  pofleft, 
And  each  were  equal,  muft  not  all  conteft  ? 
If  then  to  all  men  Happinefs  was  meant, 
God  in  Externals  could  not  place  Content. 
Fortune  her  gifts  may  varioufly  difpofe, 
And  thefe  be  happy  callM,  unhappy  thofe  ; 
But  Heav'n's  juft  balance  equal  will  appear, 
While  thofe  are  plac'd  in  Hope,  and  thefe  in  Fear; 

Not 
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Not  prefent  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curfe, 
But  future  views  of  better,  or  of  worfe. 
Oh  fons  of  eartl\j!  attempt  ye  ftill  to  rife, 
By  mountains  pt/d  on  mountains,   to  the  fkies  ? 
Heav'n  Hill  witl^  laughter  the  vain  toil  furveys, 
And  buries  inadf'en  in  the  heaps  they  raife. 
Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
Or  God  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  Mankind, 
Reafon's  whole  pleafure,   all  the  joys  of  Senfe, 
Lie   in  three  words,  Health,  Peace,  and  Compe- 
tence . 

Por  E. 

CHAP.        XVI. 

ON       VIRTUE. 

KNOW  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to 
know) 

"   Virtue  alone  is  Happinefs  below." 
The  only  point  where  human  blifs  ftands  ftill, 
And  taftes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 
Where  only  Merit  conftant  pay  receives, 
Is  bleft  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives  ; 
The  joy  unequal'd,  if  its  end  it  gain, 
And  ifit-lofe,   attended  with  no  pain  : 
Without  fatiety,  tho'  e'er  fo  blefs'd, 
And  but  more  relifh'd  as  the  more  diftrefs'd 
The  broadeft  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears, 
Lefs  pleafing  far  than  Virtue's  very  tears  ; 
Good,   from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquir' 
For  ever  exercisM,  yet  never  tir'd  ; 
Never  elated,  while  one  man's  opprefs'd  ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  blefs'd ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wifhes  can  remain, 
Since  but  to  wifli  more  Virtue,  is  to  gain. 

See  the  fole  blifs  Heav'n  could  on  all  beflow  ! 
Which  who  but  feels  can  tafte,  but  thinks  can  know  : 
Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind, 
The  bad  mud  mifs ;  the  good,  untaught,  will  find  ; 

Slave 


iM 
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Slave  to  no  fe£t,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  looks  thro'  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God  ; 
Purfues  that  Chain,  which  links  th'Jmmenfe  defign, 
Joins  heav'n  and  earth,  and  morta,Jand  divine  ; 
Sees,  that  no  Being  any  blifs  can  ^fiow, 
But  touches  fome  above,  and  foml4below  ; 
Learns  from  this  union  of  the  rifmg  Whole, 
The  firft,   laft  purpofe  of  the  human  foul; 
And  knows  where  Faith,  Law,  Morals,   all  began, 
All  end,   in  LOVE  OF  GOD,   and  LOVE  OF  MAN. 

For  him  alone,  Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  opens  ftill,  and  opens  on  his  foul ; 
'Till  lengthen'd  on  to  Faith,  and  unconfin'd, 
It  pours  the  blifs  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 
He  fees,   why  Nature  plants  in  Man  alone 
Hope  of  known  blifs,  and  Faith  in  blifs  unknown  : 
(Nature,  whofe  dictates  to  no  other  kind 
Are  giy'n  in  vain,  but  what  they  feek  they  find) 
Wife  is  her  prefent ;   fhe  connects  in  this 
His  greateft  Virtue  with  his  greateft  Blifs; 
At  once  his  own  bright  profpeft  to  be  bleft, 
And  ftrongeft  motive  to  affift  the  reft. 

Self-love  thus  pufh'd  to  focial,  to  divine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  bleffing  thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  thy  boundlefs  heart  ? 
Extend  it,   let  thy  enemies  have  part  : 
Grafp  the  whole  world  of  Reafon,  Life,  and  Senfe, 
In  one  clofe  fyftem  of  Benevolence  : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree, 
And  height  of  Blifs  but  height  of  Charity. 

God   loves  from  Whole  to  Parts  :    But  human 

foul 

Muft  rife  from  Individuals  to  the  Whole. 
Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  fmall  pebble  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake; 
The  centre  mov'd,   a  circle  ftrait  fucceeds, 
Another  ftill,  and  ftill  another  fpreads  ; 
Friend,   parent,  neighbour,  firft  it  wijl  embrace ; 
His  country  next ;  and  next  all  human  race  ; 

Wide 
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Wide  and  more  wide,  th'  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind  ; 
Earth  fmiles  aii  und,  with  boundlefs  bounty  bleft, 
And  Heav'n  bewolds  its  image  in  his  breaft. 

*•'  POPB. 

fe  JV' 

c  H  jL  p.     xvii. 

ON    VERSIFICATION 

MANY  by  Numbers  judge  a  Poet's  fong; 
And  fmooth  or  rough,   with  them,  is  right 

or  wrong  : 

In  the  bright  Mufe  tho'  thcufand  charms  confpire, 
Her  voice  is  all  thefe  tuneful  fools  admire  ; 
Who  haunt  Parnaffus  but  to  pleafe  their  ear,        *) 
Not  mend  their  minds;  as  fome  to  Church  repair,  £ 
Not  for  the  Do&rine,  but  the  mufic  there.  3 

Thefe  equal  fyllables  alone  require, 
Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire  ; 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join  ; 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line  : 
While  they  ring  round  the  fame  unvary'd  chimes, 
With  fure  returns  of  ftill  expected  rhymes  ; 
Where-e'er  you  find  "  the  cooling  weftern  breeze,  '; 
In  the  next  line,   it  "  whifpers  thro*  the  trees  •" 
If  cryftal  dreams  "  with  pleafing  murmurs  creep," 
The  reader's  threaten'd  (not  in  vain)  with  "  fleep-:M 
Then,  at  the  laft  and  only  couplet  fraught 
With  fome  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 
A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong, 
That,   like  a  wounded  fnake,  drags  its  flow  length 


Leave  fuchto  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and 

know 

What's  roundly  fmooth,  or  languifhingly  flow  ; 
And  praife  the  eafy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  ftrength,  and  Waller's  fweetnefs 

join. 

True  eafe  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
As  thofe  move  eafieft  who  have  learn'd  to  dance. 

Tis 
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JTis  not  enough  no  harflinefs  gives  offence, 
The  fonnd  mutt  feem  an  Echo  to  th*  fenfe 


Soft  is  the  drain  when  Zephyr  gent 
And  the  fmooth  flream  in  finoothertf 
Hut  when  loud  (urges  laih  the  founc, 


blows, 

umbers  flows  : 
gfhoar, 
The  hoarfe,    rough  verfe   fliould  Bke   the  torrent 

roar  : 
When  Ajax   drives    fome  rock's    vafl   weight    to 

throw, 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow> 
Not  fo,  when  fwit't  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th*  unbending  corn,  and  fltims  along  the 

main. 

Hear  how  TiniotheuY  vary'd  lays  furprife, 
And  bid  alternate  paffions  tall  and  rift  I 
While,  at  each  change,  the  fon  of  Libyan  Jove 
Now  burns  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love  : 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  fparkling  fury  glow, 
Now  fighs  fteal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow  i 
Pcriiani  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  World's  vi&or  ftood  fubdu'd  by  Sound  f 

POPE. 


CHAP.       XVIJL 

LESSONS     OF     WISDOM. 

HOW  to  live  happiefl  j  how  avoid  the  pains; 
The  difappointments,  and'difgufts  of  ihofe 
Vv  no  would  in  pleafure  all  their  houis  employ  $ 
The  precepts  here  of  adlviae  old  man 
I  could  recite.     Tho'  old,  he  ftill  retain'd 
His  manly  fenfe,  and  energy  of  mind. 
Virtuous  and  wife  he  w.a$,   but  not  fevere; 
He  ftill  remembered  that  he  once  was  young  j 
His  eafy  prefence   check'd  no  decent  joy. 
Him  even  the  difiblute  admir'd:  for  he 
A  graceful  loofenefs  when  he  pleas'd  put  on, 
And  laughiag  could  inftrufl.  "    Much  had  he  read, 

Much 
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Much  more  had  feen  ;  he  ftudied  from  the  life 
And  in  th'  orisrjnal  perus'd  mankind 


Vers'd  in  tl 
He  pitied  man 


woes  and  vanities  of  life 
and  much  he  pitied  thofe 


Whom  falfely- tniling  fate  has  curs'd  with  means 
To  diffipate  their  days  in  qued  of  joy. 
Our  aim  is  Happinefs ;  'tis  yours,  'tis  mine, 
He  faid,  'tis  the  purfuit  of  all  that  live  ; 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if  'twas  e'er  attain'd. 
But  they  the  wided  wander  from  the  mark, 
Who  thro'  the  flx>w'ry  pnths  of  faunt'ring  Joy 
Seek  this  coy  Goddefs  j  that  from  ftage  to  fta 
Invites  us  dill,  but  fliifts  as  we  purfue. 
For  not  to  name  the  pains  that  pleafure  brings 
To  ccunterpoife  itfelf,  relentlefs  Fate 
Forbids  that  we  thro*  gay  voluptuous  wilds 
Should  ever  roam  :  And  were  the  Fates  more  kind, 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  foon  be  dale. 
Were  thefe  exhauftlefs,  Nature  would  grow  fick, 
And  cloy'd  with  pleafure,  fqueamifhly  complain 
That  all  was  vanity,  and  life  a  dream. 
Let  nature  reft  ;  Be  bufy  for  yourfelf, 
And  for  your  friend ;  be  bufy  even  in  vain 
Rather  than  teize  her  fated  appetites. 
Who  never  fads,  no  banquet  e'er  enjoys  ; 
Who  never  toils  or  watches,  never  fleeps. 
Let  nature  red  :  And  when  the  tafte  of  joy 
Grows  keen,  indulge  ;  but  iliun  fatiety.  ( 

'Tis  not  for  mortals  always  to  be  bled. 
But  him  the  lead  the  dull  or  painful  hours 
Of  life  opprefs,  whom  fober  Senfe  conducts, 
And  Virtue  thro'  this  labyrinth  we  tread. 
Virtue  and  Senfe  I  mean  not  to  disjoin  ; 
Virtue  and  Senfe  are  one  :  and  trud  me,  he 
WTho  has  not  virtue  is  not  truly  wife. 
Virtue  (for  mere  good- nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  fenfe  and  fpirit,  with  humanity  : 
?Tis  fometimes  angry,  and  its  frown  confounds ; 
'Tis  even  vindictive,  but  in  vengeance  jud. 

Knaves 
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Knaves  fain  would  laugh  at  it;  fome   great  ones 

dare ;  , 

But  at  his  heart  the  moft  undaunt«f  fon 
Of  fortune  dreads  its  name  and  av/^fl  charms, 
To  nobleft  ufes  this  deterimines  we(;/th  : 
This  is  the  folid  pomp  of  profperous  days  : 
The  peace  and  flicker  of  adverfity. 
And  if  you  pant  for  glory,  build  your  fame 
On  this  foundation,  which  the  fecret  fhock 
Defies  of  Envy  and  all-fapping  Time. 
The  gaudy  glofs  of  Fortune  only  ftrikes 
The  vulgar  eye:   The  fuffrage  of  the  wife, 
The  praife  that's  worth  ambition,  is  attain'd 
By  Senfe  alone,  and  dignity  of  mind. 

Virtue  the  flrength  and  beauty  of  the  foul, 
Is  the  beft  gift  of  heaven  :  a  happinefs 
That  even  above  the  fmiles  and  frowns  of  fate 
Exalts  great  Nature's  favourites  :  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers^  nor  to  bafer  hands 
Can  be  transferr'd  :   it  is  the  only  good 
Man  juftly  boafts  of,   or  can  call  his  own. 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  bafenefs  earn'd  ; 
Or  dealt  by  chance,  to  fhield  a  lucky  knave, 
Or  throw  a  cruel  fun-/liine  on  a  fool. 
But  for  one  end,  one  much-negle£ted  ufe, 
Are  riches  worth  your  care  (for  Nature's  wants 
Are  few,  and  without  opulence  fupplied) 
This  noble  end  is  to  produce  the  Soul  : 
To  fliow  the  virtues  in  their  faireft  light  ; 
To  make  Humanity  the  Minrfter 
Of  bounteous  Providence  ;  and  teach  the  bread 
That  generous  luxury  the  Gods  enjoy. 

Thus,   in  his  graver  vein,  the  friendly  Sage 
Sometimes  declaim'd.     Of  Right  and  Wrong,  he 

taught 

Truths  as  refin'd  as  ever  Athens  heard  ; 
And  (ftrange  to  tell)  he  praftis'd  what  he  preach'd. 

A  R  M  S  T  R  O  N  G . 


C  H  A  P. 
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CUH    A    P.       XIX. 

.< 
AGAIN*?    INDOLENCE; 

n 
A:N     EPISTLE. 

IN  frolick's  hour,  ere  ferious  thought  had  birth, 
There  was  a  time,  my  dear  CORN  WALL  is,  when 
The  mufe  would  take  me  on  her  airy  wing 
And  waft  to  views  romantic  j   there  prefent 
Some  motly  vifion,  fhade  and  fun  :  the  cliff" 
O'erhanging,  fparkling  brooks,  and  ruins  grey  ; 
Bade  me  meanders  trace,  and  catch  the  form 
Of  varying  clouds,  and  rainbows  learn  to  paint. 

Sometimes  ambition,  brufhing  by,  wou'd  twitch 
My  mantle,  and  with  winning  look  fublime 
Allure  to  follow.     What  tho'  deep  the  track, 
Her  mountain's  top  would  over  pay  when  climb'J4 
The  fcaler's  toil ;  her  temple  there  was  fine, 
And  lovely  thence  the  profpecls.     She  could  tell 
Where   laurels  grew,  whence  many  a  wreath  anti- 
que j 

But  more  advis'd  to  fliun  the  barren  twig, 
(What  is  immortal  verdure  without  fruit  ?) 
And  woo  fome  thriving  art  :  her  num'rous  mines 
Were  open  to  the  fearcher's  (kill  and  pains. 

Caught  by  th'  harangue,  heart  beat,  and  flutt'ring 

pulfe 

Sounded  irregular  marches  to  be  gone— — 
What,  paufe  a  moment  when  Ambition  calls  ? 
No,  the  blood  gallops  to  the  diftant  goal, 
And  throbs  to  reach  it.     Let  the  lame  (it  ftill. 
When  Fortune  gentle,  at  the  hill's  verge  extreme, 
Array'd  in  decent  garb,  but  fomewhat  thin, 
Smiling  approach'd ;  and  what  occafion  afk'd, 
Of  climbing  ?  She  already  provident 
Had  cater'd  well,  if  ftomach  cou'd  digeft 
Her  viand,  and  a  palate  not  too  nice. 
Unfit  fhe  faid,  for  perilous  attempt, 
That  manly  limb  requir'd,  and  finew  tough. 

She 
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She  took,  and  laid  me  in  a  vale  remote, 
Amid  the  gloomy  fcene  of  fir  and  yew, 
On  poppy  beds,  where  Morpheus  ftr^fir'd  the  ground ; 
Obfcurhy  her  curtain  round  me  dr^, 
And  fyren  Sloth  a  dull  quietus  fun£y 

Sithence  no  fairy  lights,  no  quickening  ray, 
Nor  ftir  of  pulfe,  nor  objects  to  entice 
Abroad  the  fpirits;  but  the  cloyfter'd  heart 
Sits  fquat  at  home,  like  pagod  in  a  nitch 
Obfcure,  or  grandees  with  nod-watching  eye, 
And  folded  arms,  in  prefence  of  the  throne, 
Turk,  or  Indoftan. — Cities,  forums,  courts 
And  prating  fanhedrims,  and  drumming  wars, 
Affect  no  more  than  ftories  told  to  bed 
Lethargic,  which  at  intervals  the  fick 
Hears  and  forgets,  and  wakes  to  doze  again. 
Inftead  of  converfe  and  variety, 
The  fame  trite  round,  the  fame  ftale  filent  fcene : 
Such  are  thy  comforts,   blefTed  Solitude  ! 
But  Innocence  is  there,  but  Peace  all  kind, 
And  fimple  Quiet  with  her  downy  couch, 
Meads  lowing,  tune  of  birds,  and  lapfe  of  ftreams, 
And  Saunter  with  a  book,  and  warbling  Mufe, 
In  praife  of  hawthorns — Life's  whole  bufinefs  this  ? 
Is  it  to  bafk  i'  th'  fun  ?  if  fo  a  fnail 
Were  happy  crawling  on  the  fouthern  wall. 

Why  fits  Content  upon  a  cottage- fill 
At  even  tide,  and  blefleth  the  coarfe  meal 
In  footy  corner  ?  why  fweet  flumbers  wait 
Th'  hard  pallat  ?  not  becaufe  from  haunt  remote 
Sequefter'd  in  a  dingle's  bufhy  lap. 
'Tis  labour  makes  the  peafant's  fav'ry  fare, 
And  works  out  his  repofe  :  for  eafe  muft  afk, 
The  leave  of  diligence  to  be  enjoy'd. 

Oh  !   liften  not  to  that  enchantrefs  Eafe, 
With  feeming  fmile;   her  palatable  cup 
By  (landing  grows  infipid  ;  and  beware 
The  bottom,  for  there's  poifon  in  the  lees. 

/hit  health  impair'd,  and  crowds  inactive maim'd  ! 
V/hat  daily  martyrs  to  her  fluggifh  caufc ./ 

tefs 
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Lefs  frri£t  devoir  the  Rufs  and  Perfian  claim 
Di-.fpotic  ;  and,  as  fubje&s  long  inur'd 
To  fervile  bun  en,  grow  fupine  and  tame, 
So  fares  it  witft^our  Sov'reign  and  her  train. 

What  tho'  \(  th  lure  fallacious  fhe  pretend 
From  worldly  bondage  to  fet  free,  what  gain 
Her  votaries  ?  What  avails  from  iron  chains 
Exempt,  if  rofy  fetters  bind  as  fad  ? 

Beftir,  and  anfwer  your  creation's  end. 
Think  we  that  man  with  vig'rous  pow'r  endow 'd, 
And  room  to  ftretch,  was  deftin'd  to  fit  ftill  ? 
Sluggards  are  Nature's  rebels,  flight  her  laws, 
Nor  live  up  to  the  terms  on  which  they  hold 
Their  vital  leafe.     Laboriousterms  and  hard 
But  fuch  the  tenure  of  our  earthly  ftate  ! 
Riches  and  fame  are  Induftry's  reward  ; 
The  nimble  runner  courfes  Fortune  down, 
And  then  he  banquets,  for  fihe  feeds  the  bold. 

Think  what  you  owe  your  country,  what  yourfelf. 
If  fplendor  charm  not,  yet  avoid  the  fcorn 
That  treads  on  lowly  ftations.     Think  of  fome 
Aifiduous  booby  mounting  o'er  your  head, 
And  thence  with  faucy  grandeur  looking  down  : 
Think  of  (Reflexion's  fcab  .')  the  pitying  friend 
With  fhoulder  Jhrug'd  and  forry.   Think  that  Time 
Has  golden  minutes,  if  difcreetly  feiz'd  : 
And  if  fome  fad  example,  indolent, 
To  warn  and  fcare  be  wanting          ihink  of  me. 

CHAP,         XX. 
ELEGY    TO   A  YOUNG  NOBLEMAN 

LEAVING     THE     UNIVERSITY. 

ERE  yet,  ingenuous  Youth,   thy  fteps  retire 
From  Cam's  fmooth  margin,  and  the  peaceful 

vale, 
Where  fcience  call'd  thee  to  her  (Indious  quire, 

And  met  thee  mufing  in  her  cloyfters  pale; 
O  !  let  thy  friend  (and  may  he  boaft  the  name) 
Breathe  from  his  artlefs  reed  one  parting  lay; 

A  lay 
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A  lay  like  this  thy  early  Virtue?  claim, 

And  this  Jet  voluntary  Friendfhip  pay. 
Yet  know  the  time  arrives,  the  dan^jrous  time, 

When  all   thofe  Virtues,  opening^fiow  fo  fair, 
Tranfplanted  to  the  world's  tempelbjous  clime, 

Mull  learn  each  Paffion's  boift'rou sfereath  to  bear. 
There  if  Ambition  peftilent  and  pale, 

Or  Luxury  fhould  taint  their  vernal  glow; 
If  cold  Self-intered,  with  her  chilling  gale, 

Shou'd  blaft  th'  unfolding  bloffoms  ere  they  blow; 
Jf  mimic  hues,  by  Art,  or  Fafhion  fpread, 

Their  genuine,  fimple  colouring  fhould   fupply  $ 
O  !   with  them  may  thefe  laureate  honours  fade ; 

And  with  them  (if  it  can)  my  Friendfhip  die. 
And  do  not  blame,  if  tho'  thyfelf  infpire, 

Cautious  I  ftrike  the  panegyric  ftring  : 
The  mufe  full  oft  purfues  a  meteor  fire, 

And,  vainly  ventrous,  foars  on  waxen  wing. 
Too  actively  awake  at  Friendship's  voice, 

The  Poet's  bofom  pours  the  fervent  drain, 
Till  fad  Reflection  blames  the  hafty  choice, 

And  oft  invokes  Oblivion's  aid  in  vain. 
Go  then,  my  Friend,  nor  let  thy  candid  bread 

Condemn  me,  if  I  check  the  plaufive  ftring  ; 
Go  to  the  wayward  world  ;  compleat  the  red  ; 

Be,  what  the  pureft  Mufe  would  wi/li  to  fing. 
Be  dill  thyfelf;   that  open  path  of  Truth, 

Which  led  thee  here,   let  Manhood  firm  purfue ; 
Retain  the  fweet  fimplicity  of  Youth, 

And,  all  thy  virtue  dictates,  dare  to  do. 
Still  fcorn,  with  confcious  pride,  the  mafic  of  Art  ; 

On  Vice's  front  let  fearful  caution  lour, 
And  teach  the  diffident,  difcreeter  part 

Of  Knaves  that  plot,  and  fools  thatfawn  for  Power, 
So,  round  thy  brow  when  Age's  honours  fpread, 

When  Death's  cold  bind  undrings  thy  MASON'S 

lyre, 
When  the  green  turf  lies  lightly  on  his  head, 

Thy  worth   /hall  fome  fuperior  bard  infpire  : 
He,  to  the  ampleft  bounds  of  Time's  domain, 
On  Rapture's  plume  (hall  give  thy  name  to  fly  ; 

For 
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For  truft,  with  revVence  truft  this  Sabine  drain  : 
*'  The  Mu,^  forbids  the  virtuous  Man  to  die." 
p1  MASON. 

6 

CHAP.      XXI. 

ON    THE    MISERIES   OF    HUMAN  LIFE. 

AH  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleafure,  power,  and  affluence  fur- 
round  ; 

They  who  their  thoughtlefs  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  wafte  : 
Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment  death, 
And  all  the  fad  variety  of  pain  j 
How  marry  fink  in  the  devouring  flood, 
Or  more  devouringfflame  :   how  many  bleed, 
By  fhameful  variance  betwixt  Man  and  Man  : 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms  ; 
Shut  from   the  common  air,  and  common  ufe 
Of  their  own  limbs  :   how  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  mifery  :   fore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  mrink  into  the  fordid  hut 
Of  chearlefs  poverty  :   how  many  iliake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  paflion,   madnefs,   guilt,  remorfe  ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life 
They  furniih  matter  for  the  tragic  mufe  : 
Even  in  the  vale,  -where  wifdom  loves  to  dwell, 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  join  d, 
How  many  rack'd  with  honett  paffions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  d-i  ft  re-is  :    how  many  ftand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  deareft  friends, 

And  point  the  parting  anguifli. Thought  fond 

Man 

Of  thefe,  and  all  the  thoufand  •namelefs  ills, 
That  one  iricefTant  ftruggle  render  life, 
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One  fcene  of  toil,  of  differing,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  ftand  appall'J, 
And  heedlefs  rambling  Impulfe  leasll  to  think; 
The  confcious  heart  of  charity  wowd  warm, 
And  her  wide  wifh  benevolence  dil;|ej 
The  focial  tear  would  rife,  the  focial  figh  ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  blifs, 
Refining  (till,  the  focial  paflions  work. 

THOMSON. 

CHAP.        XXII. 

REFLECTIONS    ON  A    FUTURE    STATE. 

'fT"VlS  done  ! — dread Wi  NTER  fpreads  h'V 

J[  glooms, 

Andreigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer'd  y-- 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies  .' 
How  dumb  the  tuneful  !  horror  wide  exter 
His  defolate  domain.     Behold,  fond  Man  ! 
See  here  thy  pi&ur'd  life,  pafs  fome  few  y. 
Thy  flowering  Spring,  thy  Summer's  ardent  it. 
The  fober  Autumn  fading  into  age, 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  lad, 
And  Jhuts  the  fcene.     Ah  !  whither  now  are  n 
Thofe  dreams  of  goodnefs  ?  thofe  unfolH  hopt 
Of  happinefs  ?   thofe  longings  after  fame  ? 
Thofe  refclefs  cares  ?   thofe  bufy  buttling  days 
Thofe    gay-fpent  feftive   nights  ?    thofe    ve<. 

thoughts 

Loft  between  good  and  ill,   that  fhar'd  thy  li 
All  now  are  vanifh'd  !   VJR'TUE  fole  furvivt 
Immortal,  never-failing  friend  of  Man, 
His  guide  to  happineis  on  high. — And  fee  ! 
'  fis  come,  the  glorious  morn  !   the  feconu 
Of  heaven,  and  earth  !   awakening  Nature     . 
The  new  creating  word,  and  ftarts  to  life, 
In  every  heightened  form,   from  pain  ami  v 
For  ever  free.     The  great  eternal  fcheme 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 

F  L 
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Uniting,   as  the  profpect  wider  fpreads, 
To  reafon's  eV'    refinM  clear  up  apace, 
Ye  vainly  wife!    ye  blind  prefumptuous  /  now, 
Confounded  in^he  duft,  adore  that  POWER, 
And  WISDOM' oft  arraignM  :   fee  now  the  caufe, 
Why  unafTuming  worth  in  fecret  liv'd, 
And  dy'd,  neglected  :   why  the  good  Man's  Jliare 
In  life  was  gall  and  bitternefs  of  foul  : 
Why  the  lone  widow,  and,  her  orphans  pin'd, 
In  ftarving  folitude  •,  while  luxury, 
In  palaces,  lay  draining  her  low  thought, 
To  form  unreal  wants  :   why  heaven- born  truth, 
And  moderation  fair,   wore  the  red  marks 
vOf  fu perdition's  fcourge  :   why  licensed  pain, 
That  cruel  fpoiler,  that  embofom'd  foe, 
Jmbitter'd  all  our  blifs.     Ye  good  diftreft  ! 
Ye  noble  few  !   who  here  unbending  (land 
Beneath  life's  preflure,  yet  bear  up  a  while, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  faw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  Evil  is  no  more  : 
The  ftorms  of  W i  N T R Y  TIME  will   quickly  pafs, 
And  one  unbecoming  SPRING  incircle  all. 

THOMSON. 


CHAP.        XXIII. 

ON     PROCRASTINATION. 

BE  wife  to-day  ;  'tis  madnefs  to  defer  ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wifdom  is  pufh'd  out  of  life. 
Procraftination  is  the   thief  of  time; 
Year  after  year  it  fteals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vaft  concerns  of  an  eternal  fcene. 

Ofman's  miraculous  miftakes,   this  bears 
The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live," 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 
All  pay  themfelves  the  compliment  to  think 

They, 
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They,  one  chy>  fhall  not  drivel  ;  and  their  pride 

On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  p,Jiife; 

At  leaft,  their  own;  their  future^felves  applauds  ; 

How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'eilwill  lead  ! 

Time  lodg'cl  in  their  own  hands  isrolly's  vails  j 

That  lodg'd  H  Fate's,  to  Wifdom  they  confign  ; 

The  thing  they  can't  but  purpofe,  they  poftpone  j 

*Tis  not  in  Folly,  not  to  (corn  a  fool  : 

And  fcarce  in  human  Wifdom  to  do  more. 

All  promife  is  poor  dilatory  man, 

And  that  thro'  ev'ry  ftage.  When  young,  indeed, 

In  full  content  we,  fometimes,  nobly  reft, 

Unanxious  for  ourfelvcs}  and  only  wifh, 

As  duteous  fons,  our  fathers  were  more  wife. 

At  thirty  man  fufpecls  himfelf  a  fool; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

Puflies  his  prudent  purpofe  to  Refolve ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 

Refolves,  and  re-refolves;  then  dies  the  fame. 

And  why  ?   Becaufe  he  thinks  himfelf  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themfelves; 
Themfelves,  when  fome  alarming  fhock  of  fate 
Strikes  thro'  their  wounded  hearts  the  fudden  dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  clofe ;  where  paft  the  fhaft,  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing  no  fear  the  flcy  retains  ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death. 
Ev'n  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  fheds 
O'er  thofe  we  love,  we  drop    it  in  the    grave. 

YOUNG. 


C  H  A  P. 
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I     A     P.       XXIV. 


THE  PAIN  ARISING  FROM  VIRTUOUS 
EMOTIONS  ATTENDED  WITH  PLEA- 
SURE. 


TOEHOLD  the  ways 


Of  Heav'ns  eternal  deftiny  to  man, 
For  ever  juft,  benevolent  and  wife  : 
That  VIRTUE'S  awful  fteps,  howe'er  purfued 
By  vexing  fortune  and  intrufive  PAIN, 
Should  never  be  divided  from  her  chafte, 
Her  fair  attendant,  PLEASURE.     Need  I  urge 
Thy  tardy  thought  through  all  the  various  round 
Of  this  exiftence,  that  thy  foft'ning  foul 
At  length  may  learn  what  energy  the  hand 
Of  virtue  mingles  in  the  bitter  tide 
Of  pafllon  fwelling  with  diftrefs  and  pain, 
To  mitigate  the  iharp  with  gracious  drops 
Of  cordial  pleafure  ?  Afk  the  faithful  youth, 
While  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  lov'd 
So  often  fills  his  arms ;  fo  often  draws 
His  lonely  footfteps  at  the  filent  hour, 
To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  ? 
O!  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worldg 
Should  ne'er  feduce  his  bofom  to  forego 
That  facred  hour,  when  ftealing  from  the  noife 
Of  care  and  envy,  fweet  remembrance  fooths 
With  virtue's  kindeft  looks  his  aching  breaft, 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture  ? — Afk  the  crowd 
Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village-walk 
To  climb  the  neigh'bring  cliffs,  when  far  below 
The  cruel  winds  have  hurl'd  upon  the  coaft 
Some  helplefs  bark  ;  while  facred  pity  melts 
The  gen'ral  eye,  or  terror's  icy  hand 
Smites  their  diftorted  limbs  and  horrent  hair  ; 
While  every  mother  clofer  to  her  breaft 
Catches  her  child,  and  pointing  where  the  waves 
Foam  thro'  the  fhatter'd  vefTel,  fluieks  aloud, 

A* 
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As  one  poor  wretch  that  fpreads  his  piteous  arms 
For  fuccour,  fwallow'd  by  the  roaring  furge, 
As  now  another,  dalh'd  againft  tit  rdck, 
Drops  lifelefs  down  :  O  deemed  t$ou  indeed 
No  kind  endearment  here  by  nature  giv'n 
To  mutual  terror  and  companion's  tears  ? 
To  fweetly-melting  foftnefs  which  attracts, 
O'er  all  the  edge  of  pain,  the  focial  pow'rs 
To  this  their  proper  action  and  their  end  ? 
Afk  thy  own  heart ;  when  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Slow  thro'  that  ftudious  gloom  thy  paufmg  eye 
Led  by  the  glimm'ring  taper  moves  around 
The  facred  volumes  of  the  dead,  the  fongs 
Of  Grecian  bards,  and  records  writ  by  fame 
For  Grecian  heroes,  where  the  prefent  pow'r 
Of  heaven  and  earth  furveys  th'  immortal  page, 
F/en  as  a  father  blefling,  while  he  reads 
The  praifes  of  his  Ion  $  if  then  thy  foul, 
Spurning  the  yoke  of  thefe  ingloriou  days, 
Mix  in  their  deeds  and  kindle  with  their  flame; 
Say,  when  the  profpeft  blackens  on  thy  view, 
When  rooted  from  the  bafe,  heroic  ftates 
Mourn  in  the  dud  and  tremble  at  the  frown 
Of  curft  ambition  j — when  the  pious  band 
Of  youths  that  fought  for  freedom  and  their  fires 
Lie  fide  by  fide  in  gore  ; — when  ruffian-pride 
Ufurps  the  throne  of  juftice,  turns  the  pomp 
Of  public  pow'r,  the  majefty  of  rule, 
The  fword,  the  laurel,  and  the  purple  robe, 
To  flaviih  empty  pageants,  to  adorn 
A  tyrant's  walk,  and  glitter  in  the  eyes 
Of  fuch  as  bow  the  knee  ; — when  honour'd  urns 
Of  patriots  and  of  chiefs,  the  awful  buft 
And  ftoried  arch,  to  glut  the  coward-rage 
Of  regal  envy,  ftrew  the  public  way 
With  hallow'd  ruins  ; — when  the  mufe's  haunt, 
The  marble  porch  where  wifdom  wont  to  talk 
With  Socrates  or  Tally,  hears  no  more, 
Save  the   hoarfe  jargon  of  contentious  monks, 

Or  female  fuperftition's  midnight  pray'r  ; 

When  ruthlefs  rapine  from  tfce  hand  of  time 

F  3  Tears 
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Tears  the  deftroying  fcythe,  with  furer  blow 

To  fweep  the  works  of  glory  from  their  bafe  ; 

Till  defolation  c/lr  the  giafs-grown  ftreet 

Expands  his  ravVn-wings,   and  up  the  wall, 

Where  fenates  once  the  pride  of  monarchs  doom'd, 

HifTes  the  gliding  fnake  thro'  hoary  .weeds 

That  clafp  the  mould'ring  column  ; — thus  defacV, 

Thus  widely  mournful  when  the  profpeft  thrills 

Thy  beating  bofoin,  when  the  patriot's  tear 

Starts  from  thine  eye,  and  thy  extended  arm 

In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove 

To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip's  brow, 

Or  daili  O&avius  from  the  trophied  car; — 

Say,  dees  thy  fecret  foul  repine  to  tatfe 

The  tig  diftrefs  ?  Or  would'ft  thou  then  exchange 

Thofe  heart  tn-obling  forrows,  for  the  lot 

Of  h-ini  who  fits  amid  the  gaudy  he»*i 

Of  mute  barbarians  bending  to  his  nod, 

And  bears  aloft  his  gold-inverted  front, 

And  fays  within  himfelf,   "  I  an>  a  king, 

••  And   wherefore  ihould    the  clam'rous   voice  ol 


woe 


"  Intrude  upon  mine  ear  ?" — The  baleful  dregs 
Of  thefe  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 
Of  fervitude  and  folly,  have  not  yet, 
Bleft  be  th'  External  Ruler  of  the  world  ! 
Defil'd  to  fuch  a  depth  of  fordid  fliame 
The  native  honours  of  the  human  foul, 
Nor  fo  effac'd  the  image  of  its  fire. 

AK  ENSID 

CHAP.      XXV. 


O 


TASTE. 


SAY,  what  is  tafte,  but  the  internal  pow'rs 
Aclive,  and  ftrong,  arid  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulfe  ?  a  difcerning  fenfe 
Of  decent  and  fublime,  with  quick  difgufl 
Fro.n  things  deforrn'd  or   difarrang'd,  or  grofs 


In 
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In  fpecies  ?  This  nor  gems,  nor  ftores  of  gold, 

Nor  purple  ftate,  nor  culture  can  beftow  ; 

But  GOD  alone,   tthen  firft  his  a&'le  hand 

Imprints  the  facred  bias  of  the  foul/ 

He,  mighty  Parent  !   wife  and  juft  in  al), 

Free  as  the  vital   breeze  or  light  of  heav'n, 

Reveals  the  charms   of  nature.      Aflc  the  fwain 

Who  journeys  homeward  from  a  fummer  day's 

Long  labour,  why,  forgotten  of  his  toils 

And  due  repofe,   he  loiters  to  behoid 

The  funihine  gleaming  as  thro7  amber  clouds 

O'er  all  the  wellern  iky  j   full   foon,  I  ween, 

His  rude  exprelTions  and  untutorM  airs, 

Beyond  the  pow'f  of  language,  will  unfold 

The  form  of  beauty  fmiiiug  at  his  heart, 

How  lovely  !    how  commanding  !   But  tho'  heav'n 

In  every  bread  hath  Town  theic  early  feeds 

Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain, 

Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid, 

Without  enlivening  funs,  and  genial  fliowVs 

And  flielter  from  the  blaft,  in  vain  we  hope 

The  tender  plant  fliould  rear  its  blooming  head, 

Or  yield  the  harveft  promis'd  in  its  fpring, 

Nor  yet  will  every  foil  with  equal  ilores 

Repay  the  tiller's  labour  j  or  attend 

His  will,   obfequious,  whether  to  produce 

The  olive  or  the  laurel,     Different  minds 

Incline  to  ditPrent  objects  ;  one  purfues 

The  vaft  alone,   the  wonderful,   the  wild; 

Another  fighs  for  harmony,  and  grace, 

And  gentleft  beauty.     Hence  when  lightning  fires 

The  arch  of  heav'n,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground; 

When   furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air, 

And  ocean,   groaning  from  his  lowed  bed, 

Heaves   his  tempeftuous  billows  to  the  fky  ; 

Amid  the  mighty  uproar,   while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakefpear  looks  abroad 

From   fome  high  clifT,   fuperior,  and  enjoys 

The   elemental  war.      But  Waller  longs, 

All  on  the  margin  of  fome  flow'ry  ftream, 

To  fpread  his  carelefs  limbs  amid  the  cool 

F4  Ot 
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Of  plantane  fliades,  and  to  the  lift'ning  deer, 
The  tale  of  flighted  vows  and  love's  difdain 
Refounds  foft-v^k.rbling  all  the  live-long  day  : 
Confenting  Zepnyr  fighs ;  the  weeping  rill 
Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious  ;  mute  the  groves  ; 
And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  mourn. 
Such  and  fo  various  are  the  taftes  of  men. 

AKE  tfsioir 

CHAP.        XXIV. 

THE     PLEASURES    ARISING     FROM 
CULTIVATED     IMAGINATION. 

O BLEST  of  heav'n ,  whom  not  the  languid  foi 
Of  luxury,  the  Siren  ?   not  the  bribes 
Ot  lordid  wealth,  nor  afl  the  gaudy  fpoils 
Of  pageant    honour,  can  feduce  to  leave 
Thole  ever-blooming  fweets,  which  from  the  (lore 
Of  nature  fair  imagination  culls 
To  charm  th*  enlivenM  foul  !   What  tho'  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  height 
Of  envied  life  ;  tho'  only  few  poiTefs 
Patrician  treafures  or  imperial  ftate  j 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  jufr, 
With  richer  treafures  and  an  ampler  ftate 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  ufe  them.     His  the  city's  pomp, 
The  rural  honour  his.     Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marbles  and  ,the  fculptur'd  gold 
Beyond   the   proud  poiTeflbr  s  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  breaft  enjoys.     For  him,   the  fpring 
Diftils  her  dews,   and  from  the  filken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds  :   for  him,  the  hand 
Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  bluihes  like  the  morn. 
Each  palling  hour  fheds  tribute  from  her  wing; 
And  dill  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.     Not  a  breeze 

Flies 
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Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 

The  fetting  fun's  effugence,  not  a  ftrain 

From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  flhado 

Afcends,  but  v/hence  his  bofom  /an  partake 

Freih  pleafure,  unreprov'd.     Nor  thence  partakes 

Frefli  pleafure  only  :   for  th*  attentive  mind, 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  pow'rs, 

Becomes  herfelf  harmonious  :   wont  fo  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  facred  order,  foon  ilie  feeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order  to  exert 

Within  herfelf  this  elegance  of  love, 

This  fair-infpir'd  delight  :  her  tempeiM  powY* 

Refine  at  length,  and  every  paflion  wears 

A  chafter,  milder,   more  attractive  mein. 

But  if  to  ample  profpetts,  if  to  gaze 

On  nature's  form,   where  negligent  of  all 

Thefe  leffer  graces,  fhe  a  flumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majefty  that  weigh'd 

The  world's  foundations,  if"  to  shefe  the  mrnd 

Exalts  her  daring  eye  i   then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.     Would  the  forma 

Of  fervile  cuftom  cramp  her  gen'rous  pow'rs  ? 

Would  fordid  policies,  the  barb'rous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  purfuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  ? 

I.o  !    ilie  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves,  the  fun's  unwearied  courfe, 

The  elements  and  feafons  r  all  declare 

For  what  th'  eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 

The  pow'rs  of  man  :  we  feel  within  ourfelves 

His  energy  divine  :   he  tells  the  heart, 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being  j   to  be  great  like  him, 

Beneficent  and  aclive.     Thus  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  GOD  himlelf 

Hold  converfe  :   grow  familiar,  day  by  day,, 

With  his  conceptions,  aft  upon  his  planj 

And  form  tp  his,  the  reliih  of  their  fouls. 

AKENSIDE*. 
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ARGUMENTATIVE  PIECES, 

CHAP.       I. 

ON        ANGER. 

Qu  E  s  T  i  o N .    TjyHETHER  Anger  ought  to  le  Ju 
prejjed  entire 7y,  or  only  to  be  co 
Jined  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  ? 

THObE  who  maintain  that  refentment  is  blame- 
able  only  in  the  excefs,  fupport  their  opinion  with 
fuch  arguments  as  thefe  : 

SINCE  Anger  is  natural  and  ufeful  to  m»an,  entirely 
to  banifh  it  from  our  breaft,  would  be  an  equally 
fooliili  and  vain  attempt  :  for  as  it  is  difficult.,  and 
next  to  impoffible  to  oppofe  nature  with  fuccefs  j  fo  it 
were  imprudent,  if  we  had  it  in  our  power,  to  caft 
away  the  weapons,  with  which  fKe  has  furniilied  us 
for  our  defence.  The  beft  armour  againft  injuftice 
is  a  proper  degree  of  fpirit,  to  repel  the  wrongs  that 
are  done,  or  defigned  againft  us  :  but  if  we  divert 
ourfelves  of  all  refentment,  we  fhall  perhaps  prove- 
too  irrefolute  and  languid,  both  in  refifting  the  at- 
tacks of  injuftice, 'and  inflicting  punifhment  upon 
thofe,  who  have  committed  it.  We  fliall  therefore 
fink  into  contempt,  and  by  the  tamenefs  of  our  fpirit, 
ikall  invite  the  malicious  to  abufe  and  affront  us. 
Nor  will  others  fail  to  deny  us  the  regard,  wh'ch 
is  due  from  them,  if  once  they  think  us  ineapi- 
ble  of  refentment.  To  remain  unmoved  at  grots  in- 
juries, has  the  appearance  of  ftupidity,  and  will 

make 
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make  us  defpicuble  and  mean,  in  the  eyes  of  many 
who  are  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  thing  but  their 
fears.  | 

AND  as  a  moderate  fhare  of  rerentment  is  ufeful 
in  its  effects,  fo  it  is  innocent  in  itfelf,  nay  often 
commendable.  The  virtue  of  mildnefs  is  nolefsre- 
mote  from  infenfibility,  on  the  one  hand,  than  from 
fury,  on  the  other.  It  implies,  that  we  are  angry 
only  upon  proper  occafions,  and  in  a  due  degree  } 
that  we  are  never  tranfported  beyond  the  bounds  of 
decency,  or  indulge  a  deep  and  lafting  refentment* 
that  we  do  not  follow,  but  lead  our  paffion,  govern- 
in  t  it  as  our  fervant,  not  fubmitting  ourfelves  to  it 
as  our  mailer.  Under  thefe  regulations  it  is  certain- 
ly excufable,  when  moved  only  by  private  wrongs  : 
a'nd  being  excited  by  the  injuries,  w  iich  others  iuf- 
fer,  it  befpeaks  a  genereus  mind  and  deferves  com- 
mendation. Shall  a  good  man  feel  no  indignation 
againft  injuflice  and  barbarity  ?  not  even  when  he  is 
vvirnefs  to  /hocking  inftances  of  them  P'when  he  lees 
a  friend  bafely  a  id  cruelly  treated  ;  when  he  ob- 
ferves, 

Th*  oppreffor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  inibleiice  of  office,  and  the  Ipurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th1  unworthy  takes  ; 

SHALL  he  fti'l  enjoy  himfelf  in  perfect  tranqiiiiii- 

•tv  r  Will  it  be  a  crime,  if  he  conceives  the   leaft  re- 

ientment  ?  Will  it  not  rather  be  fomewhat  criminal, 

if  he  is  destitute  of  it?  infuch  cafes  weare  commonly 

fo  far  from  being   afhamed  of  our  anger,  as  fome- 

thing  mean,  that  we  are  proud  of  it,  and  confefs  it 

openly,  as  what  we  count  laudable  and  meritorious. 

Tii  E  truth  is,  there  feems  to  be  fomething  manly, 

and  we  are  bold  to  fay,  fomething  virtuous  in  a  juft 

and  well  conducted  refentment.     Jn  the  mean  time, 

let  us  not  be  fufpe&ed  of  endeavouring  to  vindicate 

r.ige,  and  peeviilmefs,  and  implacable  refentment. 

No  ;  fuch    is  their  deformity,  lo  horrid  and  manU 

feft  are   their  evils  they  produce,  that  they  do  not 

admit  of  any  defence  or  justification.   We  condemn, 

we  deleft  them,  as  unnatural,  brutiili,  unmanly  and 

mooftroui. 
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monllrous.  All  we  contend  for,  is,  that  it  is  better 
to  be  modrate  in  our  refentment,  than  to  fupprefs  it 
altogether.  Let  us  therefore  keep  it  under  a  ftrict 
difcipline,  and  carefully  reftrain  it  within  the  bounds 
which  reafon  prefcribes,  with  regard  to  the  occafion, 
degree  and  continuance  of  it.  But  let  us  not  pre- 
fume  to  extirpate  any  of  thofe  affections,  which  the 
wifdoin  of  God  has  implanted  in  us,  which  are  fo 
nicely  balanced,  and  fo  well  adjufted  to  each  other, 
that  by  deftroying  one  of  them,  we  may  perhaps 
diforder  and  blemiih  the  whole  frame  of  our  nature. 

TO  thefe  arguments,  thofe  who  adopt  the 
opinion  that  Anger  fhould  be  entirely  fuppref- 
fed,  reply  : 

You  tell  us,  anger  is  natural  to  man  ;  but  nothing 
is  more  natural  to  man,  than  reafon,  mildnefs  and 
benevolence.  Now  with  what  propriety  can  we  call 
that  natural  to  any  creature,  which  impairs  and  op- 
pofes  the  molt  efTential  and  diftinguifliing  parts  of  its 
coniluution  ?  Sometimes  indeed  we  may  call  that  na- 
tural to  a  fpecies,  which  being  found  in  moil  of  then* 
H  not  produced  by  art  or  cuflom.  That  anger  is  in 
this  fenfe  natural,  we  readily  grant;  but  deny  that 
we  therefore  cannot,  or  may  not  lawfully  extingui/li 
k.  Nature  has  committed  to  our  management  the 
facuhies  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
body;  and,  as  when  any  of  the  latter  become  perni- 
cious to  the  whole,  we  cut  them  off  and  caft  them 
away;  in  like  manner,  when  any  of  our  affections 
are  become  hurtful  and  ufelefs  in  our  frame,  by  cut- 
ting them  off,  we  do  not  in  the  lea  ft  counteract  the 
intention  6t  nature.  Now  fuch  is  anger  to  a  wife  man. 
To  fools  and  cowards  it  is  a  neceflary  evil ;  but  to  a 
perfon  of  moderate  fenfe  and  virtue,  it  is  an  evil, 
which  has  no  advantage  attending  it.  The  harm  it 
muft  do  him  is  very  apparent.  It  muft  ruffle  his  tem- 
per j  make  him  lefs  agreeable  to  his  friends,  difturbhis 
reafon,  and  unfit  him  for  difcharging  the  duties  of 
life  in  a  becoming  manner.  By  only  diminishing  his 
pafliori,  he  may  leiTen,  but  cannot  remove  the  evil, 

for 
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for  the  only  way  to  get  clear  of  the  one,  is  by  en- 
tirely difmiffing  the  other. 

How  then  will  anger  be  fo  ufefrj  to  him,  as  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  retain  it  in  any  degree  ? 
He  may  defend  his  own  rights  ;  aflift  an  injured 
friend;  profecute  and  puniih  a  villain  ;  I  fay  his  pru- 
dence and  friendship,  his  public  fpirit  and  calm  re- 
folution  will  enable  him  to  do  all  this,  and  to  do  it  in 
a  much  more  fafe,  proper  and  effectual  manner, 
without  the  afliftance  of  anger,  than  with  it.  He 
will  be  defpifed  and  neglected,  you  fay,  if  he  appears 
to  have  no  refentment.  You  ihould  rather  fay,  if 
he  appears  to  have  no  fedate  wifdom  and  courage  j 
for  thefe  qualities  will  be  fufficient  of  themfelves  to 
fecure  him  from  contempt,  and  maintain  him  in  the 
pofleflion  of  his  juft  authority.  Nor  does  any  thing 
commonly  leffen  us  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  than 
our  own  palfion.  Ic  often  expofeth  us  to  the  con- 
tempt and  derifion  of  thofe,  who  are  not  in  our 
power  ;  and  if  it  makes  us  fear'd,  it  alfo  makes  us 
proportionably  hated,  by  our  inferiors  and  depen- 
dants. Let  the  influence  it  gives  us  be  ever  fo  great, 
that  man  muft  pay  very  dear  for  his  power,  who 
procures  it  at  the  expence  of  his  own  tranquility  and 
peace. 

BESIDES,  the  imitation  of  anger,  which  iseafily 
formed,  will  produce  the  fame  effect  upon  others, 
as  if  the  pallion  was  real.  If  therefore  to  quicken 
the  flow,  to  roufe  the  inattentive,  and  refhain  the 
fierce,  it  is  fometimes  expedient,  that  they  believe 
you  are  moved,  you  may  put  on  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  refentment.  Thus  you  may  obtain  the 
end  of  anger,  without  the  danger  and  vexation  that 
attend  it  ;  and  preferve  your  authority,  without 
forfeiting  the  peace  of  your  mind. 

HOWEVER  manly  and  vigorous  anger  may  be 
thought,  it  is  in  fact,  but  a  weak  principle,  compared 
with  the  fedate  refolution  of  a  wife  and  virtuous 
man.  The  one  is  uniform  and  permanent,  like  the 
ftrength  ofa  perfon  in  perfect  health  ;  the  other  like 
a  force,  which  procecdeth  from  a  fever,  is  violent 

for 
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for  a  time,  but  it  foon  leaves  the  mind  more  feeble 
than  before.  To  him  therefore  who  is  armed  with 
a  proper  firmn^Gs  of  foul,  no  degree  ofpaflioncan 
be  ufeful  in  any  refpect.  And  to  fay  it  can  ever  be 
laudable  and  virtuous,  is  indeed  a  fufficiently  bold 
aflertion.  For  the  moft  part  we  blame  it  in  others, 
and  though  we  are  apt  to  be  indulgent  enough  to 
our  own  faults,  we  are  often  afliamed  of  it  in  our- 
felves.  Hence  it  is  common  to  hear  men  excufing 
themfelves,  and  ferioufly  declaring,  they  were  not 
angry,  when  they  have  given  unqueftionable  proofs 
to  the  contrary.  But  do  we  not  commend  him,  who 
refents  the  injuries  done  to  a  friend  or  innocent  per- 
fon  ?  Yes,  we  commend  him  ;  yet  not  for  his  pafli- 
on,  but  for  that  generofny  and  friendfhip,  of  which 
it  is  the  evidence.  For  let  any  one  impartially  con- 
fider,  which  of  thefe  characters  he  efteems  the  bet- 
ter ;  his,  who  interelh  himfelf  in  the  injuries  of 
his  friend,  and  zealou fly  defends  him  with  pei  fe& 
calmnefs  and  ferenity  of  temper  ;  or  his,  who  pur- 
fues  the  fame  conduct  under  the  influence  of  refent- 
ment. 

IF  anger  then  is  neither  ufeful  nor  commendable, 
it  is  certainly  the  part  of  wifdom,  to  fupprcfs  it  en- 
tirely. We  fliould  rather  confine  it,  you  tell  us, 
within  certain  bounds.  But  how  fhall  we  afcertain 
the  limits,  to  which  it  may,  and  beyond  which  it 
ought  not  to  pafs  .'  When  we  receive  a  manifeft  in- 
jury, it  feems  we  may  relent  it,  provided  we  do  it 
v/ith  moderation.  W  hen  we  fufler  a  worfe  abufe, 
our  anger.  I  fuppofe,  may  rife  fomewhat  higher, 
Now,  as  the  degrees  of  injuftice  are  infinite,  it  our 
anger  muft  always  be  proportioned  to  the  occafion, 
it  may  poiTibly  proceed  to  the  utmoft  extravagance. 
Shall  we  let  bounds  to  our  refentment,  while  we  are 
yet  calm?  how  can  we  be  allured,  ».hat  being  once 
yet  loofe,  it  will  not  carry  us  beyond  them  ;  or  fhali 
we  givepaffion  the  reins,  imagining  we  can  reftime 
them  at  pleafure,  or  trufting  it  will  tire  or  (lop  itfelf, 
i.s  foon  as  it  has  run  to  its  proper  length  i  as  well 

might 
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might  we  think  of  giving  laws  to  a  tempeft;  as  well 
might  we  endeavour  to  run  mad  by  rule  and  me- 
thod, l 

IN  reality,  it  is  much  eafier  to  keep  ourfelves 
void  of  refentment,  than  to  reftrain  it  from  excefs, 
when  it  has  gained  admiffion  ;  for  if  reafon,  while 
her  ftrength  is  yet  entire,  is  not  able  to  preferve  her 
dominion,  what  can  /he  do  when  her  enemy  has  in 
part  prevailed  and  weakened  her  force  ?  To  ufe  the 
illuftration  of  an  excellent  author,  we  can  pre- 
vent the  beginnings  of  fome  things,  whofe  progrefs 
afterwards  we  cannot  hinder.  We  can  fear  to 
caft  ourfelves  down  from  a  precipice,  but  if  once 
we  have  taken  the  latal  leap,  we  muft  defcend, 
whether  we  will,  or  no.  Thus  the  mind,  if  duly 
cautious,  may  (land  firm  upon  the  rock  of  tranquili- 
ty  ;  but  if  fhe  rafhly  forfakes  the  fummit,  fhe  can 
fcarce  recover  herfelf,  but  is  hurried  away  down- 
wards by  her  own  paflion,  with  increafing  violence. 

Do  not  fay,  that  we  exhort  you  to  attempt  that 
which  is  impoflible  Nature  has  put  it  in  our  power 
torefill  the  motions  of  anger.  We  only  plead  inabili- 
ty, when  we  want  an  excule  for  our  own  negligence. 
Was  a  paftionate  man  to  forfeit  a  hundred  pounds, 
as  often  as  he  was  angry,  or  was  he  fure  he  mud 
die  the  next  moment  after  the  firft  fally  of  his  pafFi- 
on,  we  iliould  find,  he  had  a  great  command  of  his 
lemper,  whenever  he  could  prevail  upon  himfelf  to 
exercife  a  proper  attention  about  it.  And  fliall  we 
not  efteem  it  worthy  of  equal  attention  ;  worthy  of 
our  utmoft  care  and  pains  to  obtain  that  immoveable 
tranquility  of  mind,  without  which  we  cannot  relifh, 
either  life  itfelf,  or  any  one  of  its  employments  ? 
Upon  the  whole  then,  we  both  may  and  ought,  not 
merely  to  reftrain,  but  extirpate  anger.  It  is  impa- 
tient of  rule  ;  in  proportion  as  it  prevails,  it  will 
difquiet  our  minds  ;  it  has  nothing  commendable  in 
itfelf,  nor  will  itanfwer  any  valuable  purpofe  in  life. 

HOL.L  AND. 
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CHAP.        II. 

P 

VIRTUE  OUR  HIGHEST   INTEREST. 

I  FIND  myfelf  exifting'upori  a  little  fpot,  fur- 
rounded  every  way  by  an  imraenfe  unknown  ex- 
panfion.— Where  am  I  ?  What  fort  of  a  place  do  I 
inhabit  ?  It  is  exadtly  accommodated,  in  every  in- 
ftance  to  my  convenience  ?  Is  there  no  excefs  of 
cold,  none  of  heat,  to  offend  me  ?  Am  I  never 
annoyed  by  animals,  either  of  my  own  kind,  or  a 
different  ?  Is  every  thing  fubfervient  to  me,  as 
though  I  had  ordered  all  myfelf? — No — nothing 

like  it— the  fartheft  from   it  poflible The  world 

appears  not  then  originally  made  for  the  private 
convenience  of  me  alone  ? — It  does  not. — But  is  it 
not  poflible  fo  to  accommodate  it,  by  rny  own  parti- 
cular induftry  ? If  to  accommodate  man  and 

beaft,  heaven  and  earth  ;  if  this  be  beyond  me,  'tis 
not  poffible — What  confequence  then  follows  ?  Or 
can  there  be  any  other  than  this — If  I  feek  an  inte- 
reft  of  my  own,  detached  from  that  of  others;  I 
feek  an  intereft  which  is  chimerical,  and  can  never 
have  exiflence  ? 

How  then  muft  I  determine  ?  Have  I  no  intereft 
at  all  ? — If  I  have  not,  I  am  a  fool  for  flaying  here. 
'Tis  a  fmoaky  houfe,  and  the  fooner  out  of  it,  the 
better. — But  why  no  intereft  ? — Can  I  be  contented 
with  none,  but  one  feparate  and  detached  ? — Is  a 
focial  intereft  joined  with  others  fuch  an  abfurdity,  as 
not  to  be  admitted  ?  The  bee,  the  beaver,  and  the 
tribes  of  herding  animals,  are  enough  to  convince  me, 
that  the  thing  is,  fomewhere  at  leaft,  poflible.  How- 
then  am  I  allured,  that  'tis  not  equally  true  of  man  ? 
Admit  it  ;  and  what  follows  ? — If  fo,  then  Ho- 
nour and  Juftice  are  my  intereft— then  the  whole 
train  of  Moral  Virtues  are  my  intereft  ;  without 
fome  portion  of  which,  not  even  thieves  can  main- 
tain fociety. 

BUT 
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BUT  farther  ftill— I  ftop  not  here — I  purfue  this 
focial  intereft,  as  far  as  I  can  trace  my  feveral  relati- 
ons. I  pafs  from  nay  own  ftock,  my  tfwn  neighbour- 
hood, my  own  nation,  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
as  difperfed  thoughout  the  earth — Am  I  not  related 
to  them  all,  by  the  mutual  aids  of  commerce  ;  by 
the  general  intercourfe  of  arts  and  letters  j  by  that 
common  nature,  of  which  we  all  participate?——- 
Again— I  muft  have  food  and  cloathing.— Without 
a  proper  genial  warmth,  I  inftantly  perifh. —  Am  I 
not  related,  in  this  view,  to  the  very  earth  itfelf  ? 
To  the  diftant  fun,  from  whofe  beams  I  derive  vi- 
gour ?  To  that  ftupendous  courfe  and  order  of  the 
infinite  hoft  of  heaven,  by  which  the  times  and  fea- 
fons  uniformly  pafs  on  ?— Were  this  order  once 
confounded,  I  could  not  probably  furvive  a  moment; 
fo  abfolutely  do  I  depend  on  this  common  general 
welfare. 

WHAT  then  have  I  to  do,  but  to  enlarge  Virtue 
into  Piety  ?  Not  only  honour  and  juftice,  and  what 
I  owe  to  man,  is  my  intereft  j  but  gratitude  alfo, 
acquiefcence,  resignation,  adoration,  and  all  I  owe 
to  this  great  polity,  and  its  greater  Governor,  our 
common  Parent. 

BUT  if  all  thefe  moral  and  divine  habits  be  my  in- 
tereft,  I  need  not  furely  feek  for  a  better.  I  have 
an  intereft  compatible  with  the  fpot  on  which  I  live 
— I  have  an  intereft  which  may  exift,  without  alte- 
ing  the  plan  of  Providence  ;  without  mending  or 
marring  the  general  order  of  events. — I  can  bear 
whatever  happens  with  manlike  magnanimity  ;  can 
be  contented,  and  fully  happy  in  the  good,  which  I 
poffefs  ;  and  can  pafs  through  [his  turbid,  this  fickle, 
fleeting  period,  without  bewailings,  or  envyings,  or 
murinurings,  or  complaints. 

HARRIS. 
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O    H    A    P.        III. 

THE      SAME      SUBJECT. 

ALL  men  purfue  Good,  and  would  be  happy,  if 
they  knew  how  ;  not  happy  for  minutes,  and 
miferable  for  hours,  but  happy,  if  poflible,  through 
every  part  of  iheir  exigence.  Either  therefore  there 
is  a  good  of  this  fteady  durable  kind,  or  there  is 
none.  If  none,  then  all  good  nsufl  be  tranfient  and 
uncertain  ;  and  if  fo,  an  object  of  loweft  value, 
which  can  little  deferve  either  our  attention,  or  in- 
tjuiry.  But  if  there  be  a  better  good,  fuch  a  good 
•as  we  are  feeking  -t  like  every  other  thing,  it  muft 
be  derived  from  ibme  caufe;  and  that  caule  muft  be 
either  external,  internal,  or  mixed,  in  as  much  as 
except  thefe  three,  there  is  no  other  polfible.  Now 
a  fteady,  durable  good,  cannot  be  derived  from  an 
external  caufe,  by  reafon  all  derived  from  externals 
muft  fluctuate,  as  they  fluctuate.  By  the  fame  rule, 
not  from  a  mixture  of  the  two;  becaufe  the  part 
which  is  external  will  proportionally  deftroy  its  ef- 
fence.  What  then  remains  but  the  caufe  internal  ; 
the  very  caufe  which  we  have  fuppofed,  when  we 
place  the  Sovereign  Good  in  Mind — in  Rectitude  of 
Conduct  ? 

HARRIS. 

CHAP.        IV. 
ON     THE    IMMORTALITY    OF     THE  SOUL, 

AMONG  other  excellent  arguments  for  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  there  is  one  drawn  from 
the  perpetual  progrefs  of  the  foul  to  iis  perfection 
without  a  pof-fibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it;  which  is 
a  hint  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  opened 
and  improved  by  others  who  have  written  on  this 

fubject, 
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fubjeft,    though   it  feems   to   me   to  carry  a  great 
weight  with  it.     How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  man,   that  the  foul,  which   is  capable  of  fuch  im- 
inenie  peifeclions,  and   of  receiving  new  improve- 
ments to  all  eternity,  iliall  fall  away  into  nothing  al- 
nioft   as   foon  as  it  is  created  ?    Are  fuch    abilities 
made  for  no  purpofe  ?   A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  ot 
perfection  that  he  can  never  pafs  :   in  a  few  years  he 
has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of;  and  were 
he  to  live  ten  thoufand  more,  would  be   the  fame 
thing  he  is  at  prefent.   Were   a  human  foul  thus  at 
a  ftand  in  her  accomplifliments,    were  her  faculties 
to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of  farther  enlarge- 
ments, 1  could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  infenfibiy, 
and  drop  at  once  into  a  ftate   of  annihilation.     But 
can  we  believe  a  thinking  being  that  is  in  a  perpetu- 
al progrefs  of  improvements,  and  travelling  on  from 
perfection  to  perfection,   after  having  juft  looked  a- 
broad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,    and  made  a  few 
difcoveries    of   his   infinite  gcodnefs,   wifdom,   and 
power,  muft  perifh  at  her  fir  ft  felling  out,  and  in  the 
very  beginning  of  her  enquiries  ? 

MAN,  confidered  as  in  his  prefent  ftate,  feems  only 
fent  into  the  world  to  propagate  his  kind.  He  pro- 
vides himfelfwith  a  fuccefibr,  and  immediately  quits 
his  pod  to  make  room  for  hi  in. 

HE  does  not  feem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  deli- 
ver it  down  to  others.  This  is  not  furprifing  to  con- 
fider  in  animals,  which  are  formed  for  cur  ufe,  and 
canfinirti  their  bufmefs  in  a  ihortiife.  Thefilk-worm, 
after  having  fpun  her  tafk,  lays  her  eggs  and  dies. 
But  in  this  life  man  can  never  take  in  his  full  mea- 
fure  of  knowledge  ;  nor  has  he  time  to  fubdue  his 
pailions,  eflablifh  his  foul  in  vrtue,  und  come  up  to 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off 
the  (lage.  Would  an  infinitely  wife  Being  make 
fuch  glorious  creatures  for  fo  mean  a  purpofe?  Can 
he  delight  in  the  production  of  fuch  abortive  intelli- 
gences, fuch  mort-lived  reafonable  beings  ?  Would 
he  give  us  talents  that  are  noi  to  be  exerted  ?  Ca- 
pacities that  are  never  10  be  gratified?  How  can  we 

find 
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find  that  wifdom  which  fhines  through  all  his  works, 
in  the  formation  of  man,  without  looking  on  this 
world  as  only  a  nurfery  for  the  next,  and  believing 
that  the  feveral  generations  of  rational  creatures, 
which  rife  up  and  difappear  in  fuch  quick  fuccef- 
fions,  are  only  to  receive  their  firft  rudiments  of  ex- 
iftence  here,  and  afterwards  to  be  tranfplanted  into 
a  more  friendly  climate,  where  they  may  fpread  and 
flourilh  to  all  eternity  ? 

TH  E  R  E  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleafing  and 
triumphant  confideration  in  religion  than,  this  of  the 
perpetual  progrefs  which  the  foul  makes  towards  the 
perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a 
period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  foul  as  going  on 
from  ftrength  to  ftrength,  to  confider  that  iKe  is  to 
fKine  for  ever  with  new  acceffions  of  glory,  and 
brighten  to  all  eternity  -,  that  flie  will  be  Hill  adding 
virtue  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge  ;  car- 
ries in  it  fomething  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that 
ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay, 
it  muftbea  profpect  pleafing  to  God  himfelf,  to  fee 
his  creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes,  and 
drawing  nearer  to  him,  by  greater  degrees  of  re- 
fern  bl  an  ce. 

ME  THINKS  this  fingle  confideration,  of  the  pro- 
grefs of  a  finite  fpirit  to  perfection,  will  be  fufficient 
to  extingui/h  all  envy  in  inferior  nature,  and  all  con- 
teaipt  in  fuperior.  -That  cherubim,  which  now  ap- 
pears as  a  God  to  a  human  foul,  knows  very  well 
that  the  period  will  come  about  in  eternity,  when 
the  human  foul  /hall  be  as  perfect  as  he  himfelf  now 
Is  :  nay,  when  ihe  fhall  look  down  upon  that  degree 
of  perfection,  as  much  as  fhe  now  falls  fhort  of  it. 
It  is  true  the  higher  nature  ftill  advances,  and  by 
that  means  preferves  his  diftance  and  fuperiority  in. 
the  fcale  of  being;  but  he  knows  that,  how  high 
foever  the  ftation  is  of  which  he  ftands  pofTefled  at 
prefent,  the  inferior  nature  will  at  length  mount  up 
to  it,  and  iliine  forth  in  the  fame  degree  of  glory. 

WITH  what  aftoniihment  and  veneration  may  we 
look  into  our  fouls,  where  there  are  fuch  hidden 
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ftores  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  luch  inexhaufted 
fources  of  perfection  I  We  know  not  yet  what  we 
fliall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  ai'ways  in  referve 
for  him.  The  foul,  confidered  in  relation  to  its 
Creator,  is  like  one  of  thofe  mathematical  lines  that 
may  draw  nearer  to  another  to  all  eternity,  without 
a  poflibility  of  touching  it  :  and  can  there  be  a 
thought  fo  tranfporting,  as  to  confider  ourfelves  in 
thefe  perpetual  approaches  to  Him,  who  is  not  only 
the  ftandardof  perfe&ron,  but  of  happinefs  f 

SPECTATOR, 


V. 


RETIRE  ; The  world  fliut  out  ; Thy 
thoughts  call  home; 

Imagination's  airy  wing  reprefs; 

Lock  up  thy  fenfes  ; — Let  no  pafllon  ftir  ; 
Wake  all  to  Reafon; — Let!  her  reign  alone — 
Then,  in  thy  Soul's  deep  filence,  and  the  depth 
Of  Nature's  filence,  midnight,  thus  inquire, 

As  I  have  done 

WHAT  am  I  ?    and  from  whence?   •      I  nothing 

know, 

But  that  I  am;  and,  fince  I  am,  conclude 
Something  eternal;  had  there  e'er  been  nought, 
Nought  ftill  had  been  ;   Eternal  there  muft  be.— 
But  what  eternal  ? — Why  not  human  race  ? 
And  ADAM'S  anceftors  without  an  end  ? — 
That's  hard  to  be  conceiv'd;  fince  ev'ry  link 
Of  that  long  chain'd  fucceffion  is  fo  frail ; 
Can  ev'ry  part  depend,   and  not  the  whole  ? 
Yet  grant  it  true  ;  new  difficulties  rife; 
I'm  ftill  quite  out  at  fea  ;  nor  fee  the  fliore. 
Whence  earth,  and   thefe  bright  orbs  ?  — Eternal 

too  ?— 
-Grant  matter  was  eternal ;  dill  thefe  orbs 

Would 
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Would  want  Tome  other   Faiherj — Much   defign 

Is  feen  in  all  their  motions,  all   their  makes  j 

Defign  implief  intelligence,  and  art : 

That  can't  be  from  themfelves — or  man  ;  that  art 

Man  fcarce  can  comprehend,  could  man  beftow  ? 

And  nothing  greater,  yet  allow'd,  than  man..—- 

Who,  motion,  foreign  to  the  fmalleft  grain, 

Shot  thro'  vaft  mafTes  of  enormous  weight  ? 

Who  bid  brute  matter's  reftive  lump  alfume 

Such  various  forms,  and  give  it  wings  to  fly  ? 

Ha*  matter  innate  motion  ?  Then  each  atom, 

AfTerting  its  indifputable  right 

To  dance,  would  form  an  univerfe  of  cluft  : 

Has   matter  none  ?     Then  whence   thefe   glorious 

forms, 

And  boundlefs  flights,  from  fliapelefs,  and  repos'd  ? 
Has  matter  more  than  motion  ?    Has  it  thought, 
Judgment,  and  genius  ?  Is  it  deeply  learn'd 
In  Mathematics  ?  Has  it  fram'd  fuch  laws, 
Which,  but  toguefs,  a  NEWTON  made  immortal? — 
]f  art,  to  form  ;  and  counfel,  to  condu&; 
And  that  with  greater  far,  than  human  (kill, 
"  Refides  not  in  each  block  •, — a  GODHEAD 

reigns.—^ 
And,  if  a  GOD  there  is,  that  GOD  how  great  ? 

YOUNG 
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ORATIONS    AND   HARANGUES. 


CHAP.       I. 


JUNIUS  BRUTUS  OVER  THE   DEAD  BODY  OF 
LUCRETIA. 

YES,  noble  lady,  I  fwear  by  this  blood,  which 
was  once  fo  pure,  and  which  nothing  but 
royal  villainy  could  have  polluted,  that  I  will  purfue 
Lucius  Tarquinius  the  proud,  his  wicked  wife,  and 
their  children,  with  fire  and  fword  ;  nor  will  I  ever 
fuffer  any  of  that  family,  or  of  any  other  whatfoe- 
ver,  to  be  King  in  Rome  :  Ye  Gods,  I  call  you  to 
witnefs  this  my  oath  !— There,  Romans,  turn  your 
eyes  to  that  fad  fpeclacle — the  daughter  of  Lucreti- 
us, Collatinus's  wife — (lie  died  by  her  own  hand. 
See  there  a  noble  lady,  whoni  the  luft  of  a  Tarquir> 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  being  her  own  executio- 
ner, to  atteft  her  innocence.  Hofpitably  entertain- 
ed by  her  as  a  kinfmanof  her  hufbancl's,  Sextus,  the 
perfidious  gueft,  became  her  brutal  ravilher.  The 
chafte,  the  generous  Lucreria  could  not  furvive  the 
infult.  Glorious  woman  !  But  once  only  treated  as 
a  flave,  Hie  thought  life  no  longer  to  be  endured. 
Lucretia,  a  woman,  difdainud  a  life  that  depended 
on  a  tyrant's  'ill;  and  fhall  we,  /hall  men  with  fuch 
an  example  before  our  eyes,  and  after  five-and 
twenty  years  of  ignominious  fervitude,  fhall  we, 
through  a  fear  of  dying,  defer  one  fingle  inftant  to 
aiTert  our  liberty  ?  No,  Romans,  now  is  the  time  ; 

the 
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the  favourable  moment  we  have  fo  long  waited  for 
is  come.    Tarquin  is  not  at  Rome.  The  Patricians 
are  at  the  head  ,of  the  enterprize.  The  city  is  abun- 
dantly provided  with  men,  and  arms,  and  all  things 
necefTary.  There  is  nothing  wanting  to  fecure  the 
fuccefs,  if  our  own  courage  does  not  fail  us.    And 
/hall  thofe  warriors,  who  have  ever  been  fo  brave 
when  foreign  enemies  were  to  be  fubdued,  or  when 
conquefts  were  to  be  made  to  gratify  the  ambition 
and  avarice  of  Tarquin,  be  then  only  cowards,  when 
they  are  to  deliver  themfelves  from  flavery  ?  Some 
of  you  are  perhaps  intimidated  by  the  army  which 
Tarquin  now  commands.  The  foldiers,  you  imagine, 
will  take  thepart  of  their  general.  Banifh  fo  ground- 
lefs  a  fear.  The  love  of  liberty  is  natural  to  all  men. 
Your  fellow  citizens  in  the  camp  feel  the  weight  of 
opprefiion  with  as  quick  a  fenfe  as  you  that  are  in 
Rome  :   they  will  as  eagerly  feize  the  occafion  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke.    But  let  us  grant  there  may 
be  fome  among  them,  who,  through  bafenefsof  fpirit 
or  a  bad  education,   will  be  difpefed  to  favour  the 
tyrant :  The  number  of  thefe  can  be  but  final  1,  and 
we   have   means  fufficient  in  our  hands  to  reduce 
them  to  reafon.    They  have  left  us  hoftages  more 
dear  to  them  than  life.    Their  lives,  their  children, 
their  fathers,    their  mothers,    are  here  in  the  city. 
Courage,  Romans,  the  Gods  are  for  us  ;  thofe  Gods, 
whofe  Temples  and  altars  the  impious  Tarquin  has 
profaned  by   facrifices  and  libations  made  with  pol- 
luted hands,  polluted  with  blood,  and  with  number- 
lefsunexpiated  crimes  committed  againfthisfubjec~ts. 
Ye  Gods,  who  protected  our  forefathers,  ye  Genii, 
who  watch  for  the  prefervation  and  glory  of  Rome, 
do  you  infpireus  with  courage  and  unanimity  in  this 
glorious  caufe,  and  we  will  to  our  laft  breath  defend 
jour  worlliip  from  all  profanation. 

LIVY. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        JF. 
HANNIBAL    TO  HIS    SOLDIERS, 

I  KNOW  not,    foldiers,  whether  you  or  your  pri- 
foners  be  encompafled  by  fortune  with  tfafe  ftri&- 
er  bonds  and  neceffities.     Two  Teas  inclofe  you  on 
the  right  and  left; — not  a  iliip  to  fly  to  for  efcaping. 
Before  you  is  the  Po,  a  river  broader  ard  more  rapid 
than  the  Rhone,    behind   you  are  the  Alps,   over 
which,  even  when  your  numbers  were  u'ndimi milted, 
you  were  hardly  able  to  force  a  paflage.    Here  then, 
ibldiers,  •  you  rnuft  either  conquer  or  die,    the  very 
firft  hour  you   meet  the  enemy.     But  the  fame  for- 
tune which  has  thus  laid  you  under  the  necdliry  of 
fighting,    has  fet  before  your  eyes  thofe  rewards  of 
victory,   than  which  no  men  are  ever  wont  to  wifh 
for  greater  from  the  immortal  Gods.     Should  we  by 
our  valour  recover  only  Sicily  and  Sardinia,   which 
were  raviilied  from  our  fathers,   thofe  would  be  no 
inconfiderable  prizes.     Yet,   what  are  thefe?     The 
wealth   of  Rome,    whatever  riches  Jhe  has  heaped 
together  in  the  fpoils  of  nations,  all  thefe,  with  the 
mafters  of  them,    will  be  yours.     You  have  been 
long  enough  employed  in  driving  the  cattle  upon  the 
van;  mountains   of  Lufitania  and    Celtiberia;   you 
have  hitherto  met   with    no    reward  worthy  of  the 
labours   and    dangers   you   have  undergone.     The 
time  is  now  come  to  reap  the  full  recompenfe  of  your 
toilfome  marches  over  fo  many  mountains   and   ri- 
vers,  and  through  fo  many  nations,    all  of.them  in 
arms.     This  is  the  place  which  fortune  has  appoint- 
ed to  be  the  limits  of  your  labours;   it  is   here   that 
you  will  finifli  your  glorious  warfare,  and  receive  an 
ample  recompenfe  of  your  complected  fervice.    For 
I  would  not  have  you  imagine,  that  victory  will  be 
as  difficult  as  the  name  of  a  Roman  war  is  great  and 
founding.      Jt  has  often    happened    that  a   defpifed 
6*iemy  has  given  a  bloody  battle,   and  the  moll  re- 
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nowned  kings  and  nations  have  by  a  fmall  force  been, 
overthrown.  And  if  you  but  take  away  the  glitter 
of  the  Roman<~iame,  what  is  there,  wherein  they 
may  ftand  in  competition  with  you?  .For  (to  fay 
nothing  of  your  fervice  in  war  for  twenty  years 
together  with  fo  much  valour  and  fuccefs)  from  the 
very  pillars  of  Hercules,  from  the  ocean,  from  the 
utmoft  bounds  of  the  earth,  through  fo  many  war- 
like nations  of  Spain  and-Gaul,  arc  you  not  come 
hither  victorious  ?  And  with  whom  are  you  now  to 
fight?  With  raw  foldiers,  an  undifciplined  army, 
beaten,  vanquiihed,  befieged  by  the  Gauls  the  very 
laft  fummer,  an  army  unknown  to  their  leader,  and 
unacquainted  with  him. 

OR  ftiall  I,  who  was  born,  I  might  almoft  fay,  but 
certainly  brought  up,  in  the  tent  of  my  father,  that 
moft  excellent  general,  fhall  I,  the  conqueror  of 
§pain  and  Gaul,  and  not  only  of  the  Alpine  nations, 
but,  which  is  greater  yet,  of  the  Alps  themfelves, 
ftiall  I  compare  myfelf  with  this  half-year  captain? 
A  captain  before  whom.fhould  one  place  the  two  ar- 
mies without  their  enfigns,  I  am  perfuaded  he  would 
not  know  to  which  of  them  he  is  conful  ?  I  efteem 
it  no  fmall  advantage,  foldiers,  that  there  is  not  one 
among  you,  who  has  not  often  been  an  eye-witnefi 
/of  my  exploits  in  war;  not  one  of  whofe  valour  I 
myfelf  have  not  been  a  fpedtator,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
name,  the  times  and  places  of  his  noble  atchieve- 
ments ;  that  with  foldiers,  whom  I  have  a  thoufand 
.times  praifed  and  rewarded,  and  whofe  pupil  1  was., 
before  I  became  their  general,  I  fliall  march  againft 
an  army  of  men,  ftrangers  to  one  another. 

OK  what  fide  foe vcr  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  behold  all 
full  of  courage  and  ftrength;  a  veteran  infantry,  a 
.moft  gallant  cavalry;  you,  my  allies,  moft  faithful 
and  valiant;  you,  Carthaginians,  whom  not  only 
your  country's  caufe,  but  the  jufteft  anger  impels 
to  battle.  The  hope,  the  courage  of  aflailants, 
is  always  greater  than  of  thofe  who  act  upon  the 
defenfive.  With  hoftile  banners  difplayed,  you  are 
come  down  upon  Italy;  you  bring  the  war.  Grief, 

injuries, 
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injuries,    indignities  fire  your  minds,   and  fpur  you 
forward    to  revenge.  —  Firft  they  demanded  me; 
that  I,  your  general,  ihould  be  deliv&ed  up  to  them; 
next,   all    of  you,   who    had  fought  at    the   fiege 
of  Saguntum;     and  we  were  to  be  put  to   death 
by   the   extremeft  tortures.     Proud  and  cruel  nati- 
on !    Every   thing  muft  be  yours,  and  at  your  dif- 
pofal !      You  are  to  prefcribe   to  us  with  whom 
we  fhall   make  war,   with  whom  we   fliall  make 
peace!      You  are   to  fet   us  bounds;    to  flint  us 
up   within  hills  and  rivers;    but  you,      you   are 
not  to   obferve   the   limits    which  yourielves  have 
fixed!     Pafs  not  the  Iberus.     What  next?     Touch 
not  the  Saguntines;   Saguntum  is  upon  the  Iberus, 
move  not  a  ftep  towards  that  cuy.     Is    it  a  fmall 
matter  then,    that   you  have   deprived   us  of  our 
ancient  pofTeflions,  Sicily  and  Sardinia;   you  would 
have   Spain  too?      Well,    we  fhall   yield  Spain; 
and  then — you  will  pafs   into  Africa.     Will  pafs, 
did  I  fay?  —  This    very    year  they  ordered   one 
of  their  confuls  into   Africa,   the   other  into  Spain. 
No,     foldiers,     there    is  nothing   left  for  us   but 
what  we  can  vindicate  with   our  fwords.     Come 
on  then.     Be  men.     The  Romans  may  with  more 
fafety  be  cowards;    they  have  their  own  country 
behind  them,  have  places  of  refuge  to  fly  to,  and 
are  fecure  from  danger  in  the  roads  thither;    but 
for  you  there    is  no  middle  fortune  between  death 
and  vidory.     Let   this    be  but  well  fixed   in  your 
mind,  and  once  again,   I  fay,  you  are  conquerors. 

LIVY. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        III. 

C.  MARIUS  TO  THE  ROMANS,  ON  THEIR  HE- 
SITATING TO   APPOINT  HIM  GENERAL  IN 

THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  JUGURTHA, 

MERELY  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  EXTRACTION. 

IT  is  but  too  common,  my  countrymen,  to  obferve 
a  material  difference  between  the  behaviour  of 
thofe,  who  ftand  candidates  for  places  of  power  and 
truft,  before,  and  after  their  obtaining  them.    They 
folicit  them  in  one  manner,  and  execute  them  in  an- 
other.    They  fet  out  with  a  great  appearance  of 
activity,  humility,  and  moderation;  arid  they  quick- 
ly fall  into  floth,  pride,  and  avarice.    It  is  undoubt- 
edly, no  eafy  matter  .to  difcharge,  to  the  general  fa- 
tisfaction,    the  duty  of  a  fupreme  commander  in 
troublefome  times.     Jam,  I  hope,  duly  fenfible  of 
the  importance  of  the  office  I  propofe  to  take  upon 
me,  for  the  fer vice   of  my  country.     To  carry  on, 
with  effect,  an  expenfive  war,  and  yet  be  frugal  of 
the  public  money ;  to  oblige  thofe  to  ferve,  whom 
it  may  be  delicate  to  offend;  to  conduct,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  complicated  variety  of  operations;  to  con- 
cert meafures  at  home   anfwerable  to  the   ftate  of 
things  abroad;  and  to  gain  every  valuable  end,   in 
Cpite  of  oppofition  from  the  envious,  the  factious, 
and  ihe;difafTccted;    to  do  all  this,   my  countrymen, 
is  more  difficult,   than  is  generally  thought.     And, 
befides  the  difadvantages,  which  are  common  to  me 
•with  all  others  in  eminent  ftations,  my  cafe  is  in  this 
refpect,  peculiarly  hard;  that,  whereas  a  command- 
cr  of  patrician  rank,  if  he  is  guilty  of  a  neglect,   or 
breach  of  duty,    has  his  great  connections,   the  an- 
tiquity of  his  family,  the 'important  ferviccs  of  his 
anceftors,  and  the  multitudes  he  has  by  power  engag- 
ed in  his  intereft,  to  fcreenvhim  from  condign  pa- 
nifhment:    my  whole  fafety  depends  upon  myfelf ; 
which  renders  it  -the  more  indifpenfably  neceffary 
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for  me  to  take  care,   that  my  conduct  be  clear  and 
unexceptionable.     Befides,   I  am  well  aware,  my 
countrymen,  that  the  eye  of  the  puWic  is  upon  me; 
and  that,  though  the  impartial,  who  prefer  the  real 
advantage  of  the  common  wealth  to  all  other  con- 
iiderations,    favour  my    pretenfions,    the  patricians 
want  nothing  fo  much,    as  an  occafion  againfl.   me. 
It  is,   therefore,  my  fixed  refolution,  to  ufe  my  beft 
endeavours,  that  you  be  not  difappointed  in  me,  and 
that  their  indirectdefigns  againft  me  may  be  defeated. 
I  have,  from  my  youth,  been  familiar  with  toils,  and 
with  dangers.     I  was  faithful  to  your  intereft,   mjr 
countrymen,  when  I  (erved  you  for  no  reward,   but 
that  of  honour.     It  is  not  my  defign  to  betray  you, 
now  that  you  have    conferred  upon  me  a  place  of 
profit.    You  have  committed  to  my  conduct  the  war 
againft  Jugurtha.     The   Patricians  are  offended  at 
this.  But  where  would  be  the  wifdom  of  giving  fuch 
a  command  to  one  of  their  honourable  body,  a  per- 
fon  of  illuftrious  birth,  of  antient  family,    of  innu- 
merable ftatues,  but — of  no  experience  ?    What  fer- 
vice  would  his   long  line  of  dead  anceftors,    or  his 
multitude   of  motionlefs  ftatues,    do  his  country  in 
the  day  of  battle  ?     What  could  fuch  a  general  do, 
,  but,   in  his  trepidation  and  inexperience,  have  re- 
courfe  to  fome  inferior  commander,  for  direction  in 
difficulties,    to  which  he  was  not  himfelf  equal? 
Thus,  your  Patrician  general  would,  in  fact,  have  a 
general  over  him  j   fo  that,   the  acting  commander 
would  ftill  be  a  Plebeian.     So  true  is  this, 'my  coun- 
trymen, that  I  have  myfelf  -known  thofe,   who  have 
been  chofen  confuls,   begin  then  to  read  the  hiftory 
of  their  own  country,  of  which  till  that  time,   they 
were  totally  ignorant;  that  is,  they  firft  obtained  the 
employment,  and  then  bethought  themfelves  of  the 
qualifications  neceflary  for  the  proper  difcharge  of  it. 
1  fubmit  to  your  judgment,  Romans,  on  which  fide 
the  advantage  lies,  when  the  comparifon  is  made  be- 
tween Patrician  haughtinefs,   and  Plebeian  experi- 
•  nce.  The  very  actions, ;which  they  have  Only  read, 
I  have  partly  teen^   and   partly  myfelf  atchieved. 
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What  they  know  by  reading,  I  know  by  action. 
They  are  pleafed  to  flight  my  mean  birth :  I  defpife 
their  mean  characters.  Want  of  birth  and  fortune  is 
the  objection  againft  me:  want  of  perfonal  worth 
againft  them.  But  are  not  all  men  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies?  What  can  make  a  difference  between  one 
man  and  another,  but  the  endowments  of  the  mind? 
For  my  part,  I  mall  always  look  upon  the  braveft 
man  as  the  nobleft  man.  Suppofe  it  were  enquired 
of  the  fathers  of  fuch  Patricians  as  Albinus  and  Bef- 
tia,  whether,  if  they  had  their  choice,  they  would 
defire  fons  of  their  character,  or  of  mine^  what 
•would  they  anfwer,  but  that  they  would  wi/h  the 
worthieft  to  be  their  fons  ?  If  the  Patricians  have 
reafon  to  defpife  me,  let  them  likewife  defpife  their 
anceftors,  whofe  nobility  was  the  fruit  of  their  vir- 
tue. Do  they  envy  the  honours  beftowed  upon  me  ? 
Let  them  envy  likewife  my  labours,  my  abflinence, 
and  the  dangers  I  have  undergone  for  my  country; 
by  which  I  have  acquired  them.  But  thofe  worth- 
Hfs  men  lead  fuch  a  life  of  inactivity,  as  if  they  def- 
pifed  any  honours  you  can  beftow ;  whifft  they  afpire 
to  honours,  as  if  they  had  deferved  them  by  the  moft 
induftrious  virtue.  They  arrogate  the  rewards  of 
activity  for  their  having  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  lux- 
ury. Yet  none  can  be  more  lavilh  than  they  are,  in 
praife  of  their  anceftors.  Anvl  they  imagine  they 
honour  themfelves  by  celebrating  their  forefathers. 
Whereas  they  do  the  very  contrary.  For,  as  much 
as  their  anceftors  were  diftinguiihed  for  their  virtues, 
fo  much  are  they  difgraced  by  their  vices.  The  glo- 
ry of  anceftors  cafts  a  light,  indeed,  upon  their  pof- 
terity  ;  bat  it  only  ferves  to  fliew  what  the  defcen- 
dants  are.  It  alike  exhibits  to  public  view  their  de- 
generacy, and  their  worth.  I  own,  I  cannot  boaft 
of  the  deeds  of  my  forefathers;  but  I  hope  I  may 
anfwer  the  cavils  of  the  Patricians  by  Handing  up  in 
defence  of  what  I  have  myfelf  done.  Obferve,  now, 
my  countrymen,  the  injuftice  of  the  Patricians. 
They  arrogate  to  themfelves  honours  on  account  of 
the  exploits  done  by  their  forefathers,  w  hi  lit  they 
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will  not  allow  me  the  due  praife  for  performing  the 
very  fame  fort  of  actions  in  my  own  perfon.  He  has 
no  ftatues,  they  cry,  of  his  family.  He  can  trace 
no  venerable  line  of  anceftors.— 'What  then?  Is  it 
matter  of .  more  praife  to  difgrace  ones  illuftrious 
anceftors,  than  to  become  illuftrious  by  one's  own, 
good  behaviour?  What  if  I  can  fKew  no  ftatues  of 
my  family?  I  can  fhewthe  ftandards,  the  armour, 
and  the  trappings,  which  I  myfelf  have  taken  from 
the  vanquiihed:  I  can  fliew  the  fears  of  thofe  wounds, 
which  I  have  received  by  facing  the  enemies  of  my 
country.  Thefe  are  my  ftatues.  Thefe  are  the  ho- 
nowrs  I  boaft  of;  not  left  me  by  inheritance,  as 
theirs  ;  but  earned  by  toil,  by  abftinence,  by  valour, 
amidft  clouds  of  duft,  and  feas  of  blood  ;  fcenes  ot 
action,  where  thofe  effeminate  Patricians,  who  en- 
deavour, by  indirect  means,  to  depreciate  me  in  your 
efteem,  have  never  dared  to  ihew  their  faces. 

SALLUSI\ 


IV. 


CALlSTHENES's    REPROOF      OF     CLEON's 
FLATTERY   TO  ALEXANDER. 

IF  the  king  were  prefent,  Cleon,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  my  anfwering  to  what  you  have  juft 
propofed.  He  would  himfelf  reprove  you  for  en- 
deavouring to  draw  him  into  an  imitation  of  foreign 
abfurdities,  and  for  bringing  envy  upon  him  by  fuch 
unmanly  flattery.  As  he  is  abfent,  I  take  upon  me 
to  tell  you  in  his  name,  that  no  praife  is  lafting,  but 
what  is  rational ;  and  that  you  do  what  you  can  to 
leffen  his  glory,  inftead  of  adding  to  it.  Heroes  have 
never  among  us  been  deified  till  after  their  death. 
And,  whatever  may  be  your  way  of  thinking,  Cleon, 
for  ray  part,  I  wifh  the  king  may  not,  for  many  years 
to  come,  obtain  that  honour.  You  have  mention* 
ed,  as  precedents  of  what  you  propofe,  Hercules, 
and  Bacchus.  Do  you  imagine,  Cleon,  that  they 
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were  deified  over  a  cup  of  wine  ?  And  are  you  and 
I  qualified  to  make  gods?  Is  the  king,  our  fove- 
reign,  to  receive«his  divinity  from  you  and  me,  who 
are  his  fubj efts  ?  Firft  try  your  power,  whether 
you  can  make  a  king.  It  is,  furely,  eafrer  to  make 
a  king,  than  a  god  ;  to  give  an  earthly  dominion, 
than  a  throne  in  heaven.  1  only  wifh,  that  the  gods 
may  have  heard,  without  offence,  the  arrogant  pro- 
pofal  you  have  made,  of  adding  one  to  their  num- 
ber; and  that  they  may  ftill  be  fo  propitious  to  us, 
as  to  grant  the  continuance  of  that  fuccefs  to  our  af- 
fairs, with  which  they  have  hitherto  favoured  us. 
For  my  part,  I  am  not  aflhamed  of  my  country  j  nor 
do  I  approve  of  our  adopting  the  rites  of  foreign  na- 
tions, or  learning  from  them  how  we  ought  to  reve- 
rence our  kings.  To  receive  laws,  or  rules  of  con- 
duit, from  them,  what  is  it,  but  to  confefs  ourfelves 
inferior  to  them  ? 

QjLUNTUS    ClJRTlUS. 

CHAP,        V. 

THE    SCYTHIAN    AMBASSADORS     TO 
ALEXANDER. 

IF  your  perfon  were  as  gigantic  as  yourdefires,  th« 
world  would  not  contain  you.  Your  right  hand 
would  touch  the  eaft,  and  your  left  the  weft,  at  the 
fame  time.  You  grafp  at  more  than  you  are  equal 
to.  From  Europe  you  reach  Ana  :  from  Afia  you 
lay  hold  on  Europe.  And  if  you  fhould  conquer  all 
mankind,  you  feem  difpofed  to  wage  war  with  woods 
and  ihows-,  with  rivers  and  wild  beafts,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  fubdue  nature.  But  have  you  confidered 
the  ufual  courfe  of  things  ?  Have  you  reflected,  that 
great  trees  are  many  years  in  growing  to  their  height, 
and  are  cut  down  in  an  hour?  It  is  foolifh  to  think 
of  the  fruit  only,  without  confidering  the  height  you 
have  to  climb,  to  come  at  it.  Take  care  left,  while 
you  ftrive  to  reach  the  top,  you  fall  to  ue  ground 

with 
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with  the  branches,   you  have  laid  hold  on.     The 
lion  when   dead   is  devoured  by  ravens;    and  ruft 
confumes  the  hardnefs  of  iron.    Tfyere  is  nothing  fo 
ftrong,   but  it  is  in  danger  from  what  is  weak.     It 
will,  therefore,  be  your  wifdom,  to  take  care  how 
you  vesture  beyond  your  reach.    Befides,  what  have 
you  to  do  with  the  Scythians,  or  the  Scythians  with 
you?   We  have  never  invaded  Macedon  :  why  fhould 
you  attack  Seythia  ?     We  inhabit  vaft  deferts,    and 
pathlefs  woods,  where  we  do  not  want  to  hear  of  the 
name  of  Alexander.     We  are  not  difpofed  to  fubmit 
to  flavery  ;    and  we  have  no  ambition  to  tyrannize 
oter  any  nation.     That  you  may  underftand  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Scythians,  we  prefent  you  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  an  arrow,  and  a  goblet.    We  ufe  thefe  refpec- 
tively  in  our  commerce  with  friends,  and  with  toes. 
We  give  to  our  friends  the  corn,   whkh  we  raife  by 
the  labour  of  our  oxen.     With  the  goblet  we  join 
v/ith   them  in   pouring  drink-offerings  to  the  god?  : 
and  with  arrows  we  attack  our  enemies.     We  have 
conquered  thafe,  who  have  attempted  to  tyrannize 
over  us  in  our  own  country,  and  likewife  the  king* 
of  the  Meiies  and  Perfians,  when  they  made  unjult 
war  upon  us;    and  we  have  opened  to  ourfelves  « 
way  into  Egypt.     You  pretend  to  be  the  puniilier  of 
robbers;  and  are  yourfelf  the  general  robber  of  man- 
kind.     You  have  taken   Lydia :    you  have  feized 
Syria:  you  are  mafter  of  Perfia :  you  have  fubdued 
the  Baftrians;  and  attacked  India.  *A11  this  will  not 
iatisfy  you,  unlefs  you  lay  your  greedy  2nd  iuPatiable 
hands-  upon  our  flocks  and  our  herds.     How  impru- 
dent is  your  conduct !    You  grafp  at  riches,  the  pof- 
feffion  ot  which  only  encreales  your  avarice.     You 
increafe  your  hunger  by  what  iliould  produce  fatie- 
ty;  fo  that  the  more  you  have  the  more  you  aeHre. 
Hut  have  you  forgot  how  long  the  corqu'.-ft  of  the 
BacVians  detained  you  ?    While  you  were  iubduing 
them,  the  Sogdians  revolted.     Your  viclorics  ferve 
no  other  purpofe,   than  to  rind  you  employment  by 
producing  new  wars.   For  the  bufinefs  of  every  coi> 
<iuefl  is  iwoibkl ;   to  win,  and  to  pre ferve.     'And 
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though  you  may  be  the  greateft  of  warriors,  you 
muft  expert,  that  the  nations  you  conquer  will  en- 
deavour to  iliake  off" the  yoke  as  faft  as  pofiible.  For 
what  people  chocfes  to  be  under  foieign  dominion? 
If  you  will  crofs  the  Tanais,  you  may  travel  over 
Scythia,  and  obferve  how  extenfive  a  territory  we 
inhabit.  But  to  conquer  us  is  quite  another  bufmefs. 
Your  army  is  loaded  with  cumbrous  fpoils  of 
many  nations.  You  will  find  the  poverty  of  the 
Scythians,  at  one  time,  too  nimble  for  your  purfuit ; 
and,  at  another  time,  when  you  think  we  are  fled 
far  enough  from  you,  you  will  have  us  furprize  you 
in  your  camp.  For  the  Scythians  attack  with  no  lefs 
vigour  than  they  fly.  Why  ftiould  we  put  you  in 
mind  of  the  vaftnefs  of  the  country  you  will  have  to 
conquer!  The  deferts  of  Scythia  are  commonly 
talked  of  in  Greece  j  and  all  the  world  knows,  thai 
our  delight  is  to  dwell  at  large,  and  not  in  towns,  or 
plantations.  It  will  therefore  be  your  wifdom  to 
keep,  with  ftricl:  attention,  what  you  have  gained. 
Catching  at  more,  you  may  lofe  what  you  have. 
We  have  a  proverbial  faying  in  Scythia,  That  For- 
tune has  no  feet,  and  is  furnilhed  only  with  hands, 
to  diftribute  her  capricious  favours,  and  with  fins  to 
elude  the  grafp  of  thofe,  to  whom  ihe  has  been 
bountiful.  You  give  yourfelf  out  to  be  a  god,  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  fuits  the  character  of 
a  god,  to  beftow  favours  on  mortals;  not  to  deprive 
them  of  what  they  have.  But  if  you  are  no  god : 
reflect  on  the  precarious  condition  of  humanity. 
You  will  thus  fliew  more  wifdom,  than  by  dwelling 
on  thofe  fubjedls,  which  have  puffed  up  your  pride, 
and  made  you  forget  yourfelf.  You  fee  how  little 
you  are  likely  to  gain  by  attempting  the  conqueft  of 
Scythia.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may,  if  you 
pleafe,  have  in  us  a  valuable  alliance.  We  com- 
mand the  borders  of  both  Europe  and  Afia.  There 
is  nothing  between  us  and  Ba&ria,  but  the  river 
Tanais;  and  our  territory  extends  to  Thrace,  which, 
as  we  have  heard,  borders  on  Macedon.  If  you  de- 
cline attacking  us  in  a  hoftile  manner  you  may  have 
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our  friendship.  Nations,  which  have  never  been  at 
war,  are  on  an  equal  footing.  But  it  is  in  vain, 
that  confidence  is  repofed  in  a  conquered  people. 
There  can  be  no  fincere  friend/hip  between  the  op- 
prefibrs  and  the  opprefTed.  Even  in  peace,  the  lat- 
ter think  themfelves  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war 
againft  the  former.  We  will,  if  you  think  good, 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  you,  according  to  our  man- 
ner, which  is,  not  by  ligning,  fealing,  and  taking 
the  gods  to  witncfs,  as  is  the  Grecian  cuftom;  but 
by  doing  actual  fervices,  The  Scythians  are  not 
ufed  to  promife;  but  to  perform  without  promifing. 
A.nd  they  think  an  appeal  to  the  gods  fuperfluou*  $ 
for  that  thofe,  who  have  no  regard  for  the  efteem  o£ 
men,  will  not  hefitate  to  offend  the  gods,  by  perju- 
ry. You  may  therefore  confider  with  yourfelf, 
whether  you  had  better  have  a  people  of  fuch  a 
character,  and  fo  fituated  as  to  have  it  in  their 
power  either  to  ferye  you,  or  to  annoy  you,  ac- 
cording as  you  treat  them;  for  allies,  or  for  ene- 
mies. - 

QUINTUS  CURTIITS. 

CHAP.        VI. 

GALGACUS,      the     GENERAL    OF     THE 
CALEDONII,    TO  HIS  ARMY,    TO  INCITE 

THEM   TO  ACTION    AGAINST  THE  ROMANS, 

COUNTRYMEN-,    and   FE  LLOW-SOLDIERS  f 

WHEN  I  confider  the  caufe,  for  which  we  have 
drawn  our  fwords,  and  the  neceflity  of  (hik- 
ing an  effectual  blow,  before  we  iheath  them  again,  I 
feel  joyful  hopes  arifing  in  my  mind,  that  this  day  an 
opening  will  be  made  for  the  refloration  of  Britifli 
liberty,  and  for  iliaking  off  the  infamous  yoke  of 
Roman  flavery.  Caledonia  is  yet  free.  The  all- 
grafping  power  of  Rome  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
tf  ize  our  liberty.  But  it  is  only  to  be  preferved  by 

valour. 
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valour.  You  are  not  toexpecl,  that  you  fliouldefcap« 
the  ravage  of  the  general  plunderers  of  mankind, 
by  any  fentiment  of  moderation  in  them.  When  the 
countries,  ,which  are  more  acceflible,  come  to  be 
fubdued,  they  will  then  force  their  way  into  thofe, 
which  are  harder  to  be  overcome.  And  if  they  fhould 
conquer  the  dry  land,  over  the  whole  world,  they 
will  then  think  of  carrying  their  arms  beyond  the 
ecean,  to  fee  whether  there  be  not  certain  unknown 
-regions,  which,  they  may  attack,  and  reduce  under 
fubje&ion  to  the  Roman  Empire.  For  we  fee,  that 
if  a  country  is  thought  to  be  powerful  in  arms,  the 
Romans  attack  it,  becaufe  the  conqueft  will  be  glo- 
rious ;  if  inconfiderable  in  the  military  art,  becaufe 
the  victory  will  be  eafy ;  if  rich,  they  are  draws  thi*- 
ther  by  the  hope  of  plunder ;  if  poor,  by  the  defire 
of  fame.  The  eaft  and  the  weft,  the  fbuth  and  the 
north,  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  is  the  fcene  o-f 
their  military  achievements;  the  world  is  toe  little 
for  their  ambition,  and  their  avarice.  They  are  the 
only  nation  ever  known  to  be  equally  defirous  of 
conquering  a  poor  kingdom  as  a  rich  one.  Their 
fupreme  joy  feem&  to  be  ravaging,  fi-gh ting,  and  fried- 
ding  of  blood.;  and  when  they  have  unpeopled  a 
region,  fo  that  there  are  none  left  alive  to  bear  arms, 
they  fay,  they  hav,e  given  peace-.to.  that  country. 

NATURE  itfel'f  has  peculiarly  endeared,  to  all  men, 
their  wives,  and  theirchildren.  But  itis known  toyou, 
•oiy  countrymen,  that  the  conquered  youth  are  dai- 
>y  draughted  off  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  The  wives,  the  fitters,  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  conquered  are  either  expofed  to  the  vio- 
lence, or  at  leaft  corrupted  by  the  arts,  of  thefe  cru- 
el fpoilers.  The  fruits  of  our  induftry  are  plunder- 
ed, to  make  up  the  tributes  impofed  on  us  by  op- 
preflive  avarice.  Britons  fow  their  fields  ;  and  the 
greedy  Romans-  reap  them..  Cur  very  bodies  are 
worn  out  in  carrying  on  their  military  works;  and 
our  toils  are  rewarded  by  them  with  &bufe  and  ftripes. 
Thofe,  who  are  born  to  flavery,  are  bought  and 
jnaintained  by  their  mailer.  But  this  unhappy  coun- 
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try  pays  for  being  enflaved,  and  feeds  thofe  who  en- 
flave  it.  And  our  portion  of  difgrace  is  the  bittereft, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  the  laft  who  have 
fallen  under  the  galling  yoke.  Our  native  bent  a- 
gainft  tyranny,  is  the  offence  which  mod  fenfibly  ir- 
ritates thofe  lordly  ufurpers.  Our  diftance  from  th* 
feat  of  government,  and  our  natural  defence  by  the 
furrounding  ocean,  renders  us  obnoxious  to  their 
fufpicions  :  for  they  know,  that  Britons  are  born 
with  an  inftinftive  love  of  liberty  -,  and  they  con- 
clude, that  we  muft  be  naturally  led  to  think  of 
taking  the  advantage  of  our  detached  fituation,  to 
difengage  ourfelves,  one  time  or  other,  from  their 
oppreflion. 

THUS,  my  countrymen,  and  fellow-foldiers,  fuf- 
pecled  and  hated,  as  we  ever  muft  be  by  the  Romanr. 
there  is  no  profpect  of  our  enjoying  even  a  tolerable 
ftate  of  bondage  under  them.  Let  us  then,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  facred,  and  in  defence  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  us,  refolve  to  exert  ourfelves,  if  not  for 
glory,  at  leaft  for  fafety  ;  if  not  in  vindication  of 
Britifli  honour,  at  leaft  in  defence  of  our  lives.  How 
near  were  the  Brigantines  to  fhake  off  the  yoke- 
led  on  too  by  a  woman  !  They  burnt  a  Roman  fet- 
tlemtnt  :  they  attacked  the  dreaded  Roman  legions 
in  their  camp.  Had  not  their  partial  fuccefs  drawn 
them  into  a  fatal  fecurity ,  the  bufinefs  had  been  com- 
pleted. And  fliall  not  we,  of  the  Caledonian  region, 
whofe  territories  are  yet  free,  and  whofe  ftrength  is 
entire,  lhall  we  not,  my  fellow-foldiers,  attempt 
fomewhat,  which  may  fhew  thefe  foreign  ravagers, 
that  they  have  more  to  do,  than  they  think  of,  be- 
fore they  be  mafters  of  the  whole  ifland  ? 

BUT,  after  all,  who  are  thefe  mighty  Romans? 
Are.  they  gods  ;  or  mortal  men,  like  ourfelves  ?  Do 
we  not  fee,  that  they  fall  into  the  fame  errors,  and 
weaFnefles,  as  others  ?  Does  not  peace  effeminate 
them  ?  Does  not  abundance  debauch  them  ?  Does 
not  wantonnefs  enervate  them  ?  Do  they  not  even 
go  to  excefs  in  the  moft  unmanly  vices  ?  And  can  you 
imagine,  that  they,  who  are  remarkable  for  their  v-i- 

ces, 
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ces,  are  likewife  remarkable  for  their  valour  ?  What, 
then,  do  we  dread  ?— Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth, 
my  fellow-foldiers  ?  It  is  by  means  of  our  inteftine 
divifions,  that  the  Romans  have  gained  fuch  great 
advantage  over  us.  They  turn  the  mifconduct  of 
their  enemies  to  their  own  praife,  They  boaft  of 
what  they  have  done,  and  fay  nothing  of  what  they 
might  have  done,  had  we  been  fo  wife,  as  to  unite 
againft  them. 

WHAT  is  this  formidable  Roman  army  ?  Is  it  not 
compofed  of  a  mixture^  f  people  from  different  coun- 
tries ;  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  difpofed  to  military  at- 
chievements  ;  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  capable  of 
bearing  fatigue  and  hardfliip.  They  keep  together, 
while  they  are  fuccefsful.  Attack  them  with  vi- 
gour :  diftrefs  them  :  you  will  fee  them  moredifuni- 
ted  among  themfelves,  than  we  are  now.  Can  any 
one  imagine,  that  Gauls,  Germans,  and, — with 
fhame  I  muft  add,  Britons,  who  bafely  lend,  for  a 
time,  their  limbs,  and  their  lives,  to  build  up  a  for- 
eign tyranny  j  can  one  imagine,  that  thefe  will  be 
longer  enemies,  than  (laves  ?  or  that  fuch  an  army 
is  held  together  by  fentiments  of  fidelity,  or  affe&i- 
on  ?  No  :  the  only  bond  of  union  among  them  is  fear. 
And,  whenever  terror  ceaies  to  work  upon  the  minds 
of  that  mixed  multitude,  they  who  now  fear,  will 
then  hate,  their  tyrannical  matters.  On  our  fide 
there  is  every  poflible  incitement  to  valour.  The 
Roman  courage  is  not,  as  ours,  inflamed  by  the 
thoughts  of  wives  and  children  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Romans  have  not 
parents,  as  we  have,  to  reproach  them,  if  they  fhould 
defert  their  infirm  old  age.  They  have  no  country 
here  to  fight  for.  They  area  motley  collection  of  fo- 
reigners, in  a  land  wholly  unknown  to  them,  cut  off 
from  their  native  country,  hemmed  in  by  the  fur- 
rounding  ocean,  and  given,  I  hope,  a  prey  into  our 
hands,  without  all  pollibility  ofefcape.  Let  not  the 
found  of  the  Roman  name  affright  your  ears.  Nor 
let  the  glare  of  gold  or  filver,  upon  their  armour, 
dazzle  your  eyes.  It  is  not  by  gold  or  filver,  that 

men 
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men  are  either  wounded,  or  defended ;  though  they 
are  rendered  a  richer  prey  to  the  conquerors.  Let 
us  boldly  attack  this  difunired  rabble.  We  iliall  find 
among  themfelves  a  reinforcement  to  our  army. 
The  degenerate  Britons,  who  are  incorporated  into 
their  forces,  will  through  fhame  of  their  country's 
caufe  defertcd  by  them,  quickly  leave  the  Romans, 
and  come  over  to  us.  The  Gauls,  remembering 
their  former  liberty,  and  that  it  was  the  Romans  who 
deprived  them  of  it,  will  forfake  their  tyrants,  and 
join  the  afTertors  of  freedom.  The  Germans  who 
remain  in  their  army,  will  follow  the  example  of 
their  countrymen,  the  Ufipii,  who  fo  lately  deferred. 
And  what  will  there  be  then,  to  fear  ?  A  few  half- 
garrifoned  forts  ;  a  few  municipal  towns,  inhabited 
by  worn-out  old  men;  difcord  univerfally  prevailing, 
occafioned  by  tyranny  in  thofe  who  command,  and 
obftinacy  in  thofe  who  fhould  obey.  On  our  fide, 
an  army  united  in  the  caufe  of  their  country,  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  aged  parents,  their  li- 
berties, their  lives.  At  the  head  of  this  army,  I 
hope  I  do  not  offend  againft  modefty  in  faying  there 
is  9.  General  ready  to  exert  all  his  abilities,  fuch  as 
they  are,  and  to  hazard  his  life  in  leading  you  to 
victory,  and  to  freedom. 

I  CONCLUDE,  my  countrymen,  and  fellow-foldi- 
ers,  with  putting  you  in  mind,  that  on  your  behavi- 
our this  day  depends  your  future  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  liberty,  or  your  fubjeclion  to  a  tyrannical  ene- 
my, with  all  its  grievous  confequences.  When 
therefore,  you  come  to  engage — think  of  your  an- 
ceftors— and  think  of  your  pofterity. 

TACITUS. 
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CHAP.        VII. 
THE  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL's  SPEECH, 

PROPOSING    AN    AftCOMMODATION   BETWEEN 

HENRY  II.    ANoSTEPHEN. 

JN  the  midjl  of  a  wide  and  open  plain ,  Henry  found 
Stephen  encamped,  and  pitched  his  own  tents  with- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  him,  preparing  for  a  battle 
•wit/I  all  the  eager  nefs,  that  the  defire  of  empire  and 
.glory  could  excite,  in  a  brave  and  youthful  hearty  e- 
late  with  fuccefs.  Stephen  alfo  much  vujfaJ  to  bring, 
the  conteji  between  them  to  a  fpeedy  decifion  :  but, 
while  he  and  Eujiace  were  confuting  'with  William 
of  Ipres,  in  <whofe  affeftion  they  mojl  cor, fide  d,  and  by 
-•whofe  private  advice  they  took  all  their  meafures,  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  having  affembled  the  EngUJlj  nobility, 
and  principal  officers,  fpohe  to  this  effeft. 

IT  is  now  above  fixteen  years,  that  on  a  doubtful 
and  difputed  claim  to  the  crown,  the  rage  of  ci- 
vil war  has  almoft  continually  infelted  this  kingdom. 
During  this  melancholy  period  how  much  blood  has 
been  flied  !  What  devaftations  andmifery  have  been 
brought  on  the  people!  The  laws  have  loft  their 
force,  the  crown  its  authority  :  licentioufnefs  and 
impunity  have  fliaken  all  the  foundations  of  public 
fecurity.  This  great  and  noble  nation  has  been  de- 
livered a  prey  to  the  bafeft  of  foreigners,  the  abomi- 
nable fcum  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Bretagne, 
robbers,  rather  than  foldiers,  reflrained  by  no  laws, 
divine  or  human,  tied  to  no  country,  fubjecl  to  no 
prince,  inftrumems  of  all  tyranny,  violence,  and  op- 
preflion.  At  the  fame  time,  our  cruel  neighbours, 
the  WelfK  and  the  Scotch,  calling  themfelves  allies 
or  auxiliaries  to  the  Emprefs,  but  in  reality  enemies 
and  deftroyers  of  England,  havebroken  their  bounds, 
ravaged  our  borders,  and  taken  from  us  whole  pro- 
vinces, which  we  can  never  hope  to  recover,  while, 

inflead 
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inftead  of  employing  our  united  force  againft  ihem, 
we  continue  thus  madly,  without  any  care  of  our 
public  fafety  or  national  honour,  to  turn  our  fwords 
againft  our  6wn  bofoms.  What  benefits  have  we 
gained  to  compenfate  all  thefe  lofles,  or  what  do  we 
expect  ?  W  hen  Matilda  was  miftrefs  of  the  kingdom, 
though  her  power  was  not  yet  confirmed,  in  what 
manner  did  (lie  govern  ?  Did  ihe  not  make  even  thofe 
of  her  own  faction,  and  court,  regret  the  king  ? 
Was  not  her  pride  more  intolerable  ilill  than  his  le- 
vity^ her  rapine  than  his  profufenefs  ?  Were  any 
years  of  his  reign  fo  grievous  to  the  people,  fo  of- 
fenfive  to  the  nobles,  as  the  firft  days  of  hers  ? 
When  fhe  was  driven  our,  did  Stephen  correct  his 
former  bad  conduct  ?  Did  he  difmifs  his  odious  fo- 
reign favourite  ?  Did  he  difcharge  his  lawlefs foreign 
hirelings,  who  had  fo  long  been  the  fcourge  and  the 
reproach  of  England  ?  Have  they  not  lived  ever  fince 
upon  free  quarter,  by  plundering  our  houfes  and 
burning  our  cities  ?  And  now  to  compleat  our  mife- 
ries,  a  new  army  of  foreigners,  Angevins,  Gafcons, 
Poictevins,  I  know  not  who,  are  come  over  with 
Henry  Plantagenet,  the  fon  of  Matilda  ;  and  many 
more,  no  doubt,  will  be  called  to  aflift  him,  as  foon 
as  ever  his  affairs  abroad  will  permit ;  by  whofe 
help,  if  he  be  victorious,  England  muft  pay  the 
price  of  their  fervices  :  our  lands,  our  honours, 
muft  be  the  hire  of  thefe  rapacious  invaders.  But 
fuppofe  we  fhould  have  the  fortune  to  conquer  for 
Stephen,  what  will  be  the  confequence  ?  Will  vic- 
tory teach  him  moderation  ?  Will  he  learn  from  fe- 
curity  that  regard  to  our  liberties,  which  he  could 
not  Jearn  from  danger  ?  Alas  !  the  only  fruit  of  our 
good  fuccefs,  will  be  this  ;  the  eftates  of  the  earl  of 
Leicefter  and  others  of  our  countrymen,  who  have 
now  quitted  the  party  of  the  king,  will  be  forfeited  ; 
and  new  confifcations  will  accrue  to  William  of 
Ipres. 

.  BUT  let  us  not  hope,  that,  be  our  victory  ever  fo 
complete,  it  will  give  any  lafting  peace  to  this  king- 
dom. Should  Henry  fall  in  this  battle,  there  are 

two 
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two  other  brothers,  to  fucceed  to  his  claim,  and 
fupport  his  faction,  perhaps  with  lefs  merit,  but  cer- 
tainly with  as  much  ambition  as  he.  What  /hall  we 
do  then  to  free  ourfelves  from  all  thefe  misfortunes  ? 
—Let  us  prefer  the  intereft  of  our  country  to  that 
of  our  party,  and  to  all  thofe  pafllons,  which  are 
apt,  in  civil  difTentions,  to  inflame  zeal  into  mad- 
nefs,  and  render  men  the  blind  instruments  of  thofe 
very  evils,  which  they  fight  to  avoid.  Let  us  pre- 
vent all  the  criniesand  all  the  horrors  that  attend  a1 
war  of  this  kind,  in  which  conqueft  itfelf  is  full  of 
calamity,  and  our  moil  happy  victories  deferve  to  be 
celebrated  only  by  tears.  Nature  herfelf  is  difmay- 
ed,  and  fhrinks  back  from  a  combat,  where  every  blow 
that  we  ftrike  may  murder  a  friend,  a  relation,  a  pa- 
rent. Let  us  hearken  to  her  voice,  which  commands 
us  to  refrain  from  that  guilt.  Is  there  one  of  us  here, 
who  would  not  think  it  a  happy  and  glorious  aft,  to 
fave  the  life  of  one  of  his^ountry-men  ?  What  a  fe- 
licity then,  and  what  a  glory,  muft  it  be  to  us  all,  if 
we  fave  the  lives  of  thoufands  of  Engli/hmen,  that 
muft  otherwife  fall  in  this  battle,  and  in  many  other 
battles,  which  hereafter,  may  be  fought  in  this  quar- 
rel ?  It  is  in  our  power  to  do  fo  —  It  is  in  our  pow- 
er to  end  the  controverfy ,  both  fafely  and  honourably  j 
by  an  amicable  agreement  ;  not  by  the  fword.  Ste- 
phen may  enjoy  the  royal  dignity  for  his  life,  and  the 
fucceflion  may  be  fecured  to  the  young  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy with  fuch  a  prefent  rank  in  the  (late,  as  befits 
the  heir  of  the  crown.  Even  the  bittereft  enemies^ 
of  the  king  muft  acknowledge,  that  he  is  valiant, 
generous,  and  good-natured  :  his  warmeft  friends 
cannot  deny,  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  ra/hnefs  and 
indifcretion.  Both  may  therefore  conclude,  that  he 
/hould  not  be  deprived  of  the  royal  authority,  but 
that  he  ought  to  be  reftrained  from  a  further  abufe 
of  it  ;  which  can  be  done  by  no  means,  fo  certain 
and  effectual,  as  what  I  propofe  :  for  thus  his  pow- 
er will  be  tempered,  by  the  prefence,  the  counfels, 
and  influence  of  Prince  Henry  j  who  from  his  own 
intereft  in  the  weal  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  is  to 

inherit, 
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inherit,  will  always  have  a  right  to  interpofe  his  ad- 
?ice,  and  even  his  authoiity,  if  it  be  receflary,  a- 
gninft  any  future  violation  of  our  liberties  j  and  to 
procure  an  effectual  redrefsot  our  grievances,  which 
we  have  hitherto  fought  in  vain,  if  all  the  Englifh 
in  both  armies  unite,  as  I  hope  that  they  may,  in 
this  plan  of  pacification,  they  will  be  able  to  give 
the  law  to  the  foreigners,  and  oblige  both  rhe  king 
and  the  duke  to  confent  to  it.  This  will  fecure  the 
public  tranquility,  and  leave  no  fecret  flings  of  re- 
fentment,  to  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  a  fuffering  party, 
and  produce  future  disturbances.  As  there  will  be 
no  triumph,  no  infolence,  no  exclufive  right  to  fa- 
vour on  either  fide,  there  can  be  no  fhame,  no  an- 
ger, no  uneafy  defire  of  change.  It  will  be  the 
work  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  all  muft  wiih  to  fup- 
port  what  all  have  eltablifhed.  The  fons  of  Stephen 
indeed  may  endeavour  to  oppofe  it:  but  their  efforts 
will  be  fruitlefs,  and  muft  end  very  foon,  either  in 
their  fubmiffion  or  their  ruin.  Nor  have  they  any 
reafonable  caufe  to  complain.  Their  father  himfelf 
did  not  come  to  the  crown  by  hereditary  right.  He 
waselefted  in  preference  to  a  woman  and  an  infant, 
who  were  deemed  not  to  be  capable  of  ruling  a  king- 
dom. By  that  election  our  allegiance  is  bound  to 
him  during  his  life  :  but  neither  that  bond,  nor  the 
reafon  for  which  we  chofe  him,  will  hold,  as  10  the 
choice  of  a  fuccelfor.  Henry  Plantagenet  is  now 
grown  up  to  an  age  of  maturity,  and  every  way  qua- 
lified to  fucceed  to  the  crown.  He  is  the  grand fon 
of  a  king  whofe  memoiy  is  dear  to  us_,  and  the  near- 
eft  heir  male  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  defcent  :  he 
appears  to  referable  him  in  all  his  good  qualities,  and 
to  be  worthy  to  reign  over  the  Normans  and  Engli/fo, 
whofe  nobleft  blood,  united,  enriches  his  veins. 
Normandy  has  already  fubmitted  to  him  with  plea- 
fure.  Why  fhould  we  now  divide  that  duchy  from 
England,  when  it  is  fo  greatly  the  intereft  of  our  no- 
bility to  keep  them  always  connected  ?  If  we  had  no 
other  inducement  to  make  us  defire  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Stephen,  this  would  be  fufficient. 

Our 
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Our  eftates  in  both  countries,  will,  by  that  means,  be 
(ecured,  which  otherwife  we  muft  forfeit,  in  the  one, 
or  the  other,  while  Henry  remains  pofTefTed  of  Nor- 
mandy :     and  it  will  not  be  an  eafy  matter  to  drive 
them  from  thence,  even  though  we  fhould  compel 
him  to  retire  from  England.    But  by  amicably  com- 
pounding hisquarrel  with  Stephen,  we  fhall  maintain 
.alJ  our  intertfts,    private  and  public.    His  greatnefs 
abroad  will  increafe  the  power  of  this  kingdom  :  it 
will  make  us  refpe&ableand  formidable  to  France  : 
England  will  be  the  head  of  all  thofe  ample  domini- 
ons, which  extend  from  the  Britifh  ocean  to  the  Py- 
renean  mountains.    By  governing,   in  his  youth  fo 
many  different  fts.tes,  he  will  learn  to  govern  us,  and 
come  to  the  crown,  'after  ihedeceafe  of  king  Ste- 
phen,  accompanied  in  all  the  arts  of  good  policy. 
His  mother  has  willingly  reflgned  to  him  her  preten- 
fions,  or  ratherfhe  acknowledges  that  his  are  fuperi- 
or  :  we  therefore  can  have  nothing  to  apprehend  on 
that  fi  le.    In  every  view,  our  peace,  our  fafety,  the  ^ 
repofeof  our  confciences,    the  quiet  and  happinefs 
of  our  pofterity  will  be  firmly  eftabliflied  by  the  means 
I  propofe.   Let  Stephen  continue  to  wear  the  crown 
lhat  we  give  him,    as  long  as  he  lives  ;  but  after  his 
death  let  it  defcend  to  that    prince,    who  alone  can 
put  an  end  to  our  unhappy   diviiions.     If  you  ap- 
prove my   advice,  and  will  empower  me  to  treat  in 
your  names,  I  will  immediately  convey  your  delires 
to  the  king  and  the  duke. 

LORD  LYTTLETON* 

CHAP.        VIII. 
MR.  PULTENEY's  SPEECH  ON  THE  MOTION 

FOR  REDUCING    THE   ARMY. 

S  I  R, 

WE  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  parliamenta- 
ry armies,  and  about  an  army  continued  from 
year  to  year  ;   I  have  always  been,  Sir,  arid  always 
Jhall.be  againft  a  {landing  army  of  any  kind  :  to  me 

it 
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it  is  a  terrible  ihing,  whether  under  that  of  parlia- 
mentary or  any  other  deflation  j  a  (landing  army 
is  ftill  a  ttanding  army,  whatever  name  it  be  cal- 
led by  ;   they  are  a  body  of  men  diftinft  from  the 
body  of  the  people  :   they  are  governed  by  different 
laws,   and  blind  obedience  and  an  entire  fubmiflion 
to  the  orders  of  their  commanding  officer  is  their  on- 
ly principle.  The  nations  around  us,  Sir,  are  alrea- 
dy enflaved,   and  have  been  enflaved  by  thofe  very 
means  ;  by  means  of  their  ftanding  armies  they  have 
every  one  loft  their  liberties  j  it  is  indeed  impolfi- 
ble  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  can  be  preferyed 
in  any  country  where  a  numerous  ftanding  army  is 
kep*t  up.     Shall  we  then  taken  any  of  our  meafures 
from  the  example  of  our  neighbour*?   No,  Sir,  on 
the  contrary,  from  their  misfortunes  we  ought  to  learn- 
to  avoid  thofe  rocks  upon  which  they  have  fplit. 

IT  fignifies  nothing  to  tell  me,  that  our  army  is 
commanded  by  fuch  gentlemen  as  cannot  be  fuppof- 
ed  to  join  in  any  meafure  for  enflaving  their  coun- 
try;   it  may  be  fo  ;  I  hope  it  is  fo  j  1  have  a  very 
good  opinion  of  many  gentlemen  now  in  the  army; 
1  believe  they  would  not  join  in  any  fuch  meafures  ; 
but  their  lives  are  uncertain,  nor  can  we  be  fure  how 
long  they  may  be  continued  in  command  ;  they  may 
be  all  difmifled  in  a   moment,   and  proper  tools  of 
power  put  in  their  room.  Befides,  Sir,  we  know  the 
paffions  of  men,    we  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
truft  the  beft  of  men  with  too  much  power.  Where 
was  there  a  braver   army  than  that   under   Julius 
Caefar  ?  Where  was  there  ever  an  army  that   had 
ferved  their  country   more  faithfully  ?   That  army 
was  commanded  generally  by  the  beft  citizens  of 
Rome,   by  men  of  great  fortune  and  figure  in  their 
country  ;  yet  that  army  enflaved  their  country.  The 
affe&ions  of  the  foldiers   towards  their  country,  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  the  under  officers,  are  not 
to  be  depended  on  -t  by  the  military  law,  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice  is  fo  quick,  and  the  punifliments 
fo  fevere,  that  neither  officer  nor  foldier  dares  offer 
-lodifpute  theorders  of  his  fupreme  commander  ;  he 

mud 
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muft  notconfult  his  own  inclinations  :  If  an  officer 
were  commanded  to  pull  his  own  father  out  of  this 
houfe,  he  muft  do  it  ;  he  dares  not  difobey  ;  imme- 
diate death  would  be  the  fure  confequence  of  the 
leaft  grumbling.  And  if  an  officer  were  fent  into  the 
court  of  requelts,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  mufke- 
teers  with  fcrewed  bayonets,  and  with  orders  to  tell 
us  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  how  we  were  to  vote, 
I  know  what  would  be  the  duty  of  this  houfe  ;  I 
know  it  would  be  our  duty  to  order  the  officer  to  be 
taken  and  hanged  up  at  the  door  of  the  lobby  :  but 
Sir,  I  doubt  much  if  fuch  a  fpirit  could  be  found  in 
the  houfe,  or  in  any  houfe  of  Commons  that  will 
ever  be  in  England. 

SIR,  I  talk  not  of  imaginary  things  ;  I  talk  of 
what  has  happened  to  an  Engliili  houfe  of  Commons, 
andfroman  Englifharmyj  notonly  from  an  Engliili 
army,  but  an  army  that  was  raifed  by  that  very  houfe 
of  Commons,  an  arm)  that  was  paid  by  them,  and 
an  army  that  was  commanded  by  generals  appointed 
by  them.  Therefore  do  not  let  us  vainly  imagine, 
that  an  army  raifed  and  maintained  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  will  always  be  fubmiflive  to  them  :  if  an 
army  be  fo  numerous  as  to  have  it  in  their  power  to 
over-awe  the  Parliament,  they  wiil  be  fubmiffiveas 
longas  the  Parliament  does  nothing  to  difoblige  their 
favourite  general  ;  but  when  that  cafe  happens,  I  am 
afraid  that  in  place  of  the  Parliament's  difmiffing  the 
army,  the  army  will  difmifs  the  Parliament,  as  they 
have  done  heretofore.  Nor  does  the  legality  or  il- 
legality of  that  Parliament,  or  of  that  army,  alter  the 
cafe  ;  for  with  refpedt  to  that  army,  and  according 
to  their  way  of  thinking,  the  Parliament  difmifled  by 
them  was  a  legal  Parliament ;  they  were  an  army 
raifed  and  maintained  according  to  law,  and  at  firft 
they  were  raifed  as  they  imagined,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  thofe  liberties  which  they  afterwards  def- 
troyed. 

IT   has  been  urged,  Sir,  that  whoever  is  for  the 
Proteftant  fucceffion  muft   be  for  continuing  the  ar- 
jny  :  for  that  very  reafon,  Sir,  I  amagainft  continu- 
ing 
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ing  the  army.  I  know  that'  neither  the  Pioteftanl 
fucceflion  in  his  Majefty's  moft  illuftrious  houfe,  nor 
any  fucceifion,  can  ever  be  fafe  as  long  as  there  is  a 
ftanding  army  in  the  country.  Armiec,  Sir,  have 
no  regard  to  hereditary  fyccelHon.  The  firft  two 
Csefars  at  Rome  did  pretty  well,  and  found  means  to 
keep  their  armies  in  tolerable  fubje£lion,becaufethe 
generals  and  officers  were  all  their  own  creatures. 
But  how  did  it  fare  with  their  fuccefTors  ?  Was  not 
every  one  of  them  named  by  the  army,  without  any 
regard  to  hereditary  right,  or  to  any  right  ?  A  cob- 
ler,  a  gardener,  or  any  man  who  happened  to  raife 
himfelf  in  the  array,  and  could  gain  their  affedions, 
vras  made  emperor  of  the  world  :  was  not  every  fuc- 
ceeding  emperor  raifed  to  the  throne,  or  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  duft,  according  to  the  mere  whim 
or  mad  frenzy  of  the  foldiers  ? 

WE  are  told  this  army  is  defired  to  be  continued 
but  for  one  year  longer,  or  for  a  limited  term  of 
years.  How  abfurd  is  this  diftin6tion  ?  Is  there  any 
army  in  the  world  continued  for  any  term  of  years  ? 
Does  the  moft  abfolute  monarch  tell  his  army,  that 
he  is  to  continue  them  for  any  number  of  years,  or 
any  number  of  months  ?  How  long  have  we  already 
continued  our  army  from  year  to  year?  And  if  it 
thus  continues,  wherein  will  itdiffer  from  the  ftand- 
ing armies  of  thofe  countries  which  have  already 
fubmitted  their  necks  to  the  yoke  ?  We  are  now 
come  to  the  Rubicon  ;  our  army  is  now  to  be  reduc- 
ed, or  it  never  will  ;  from  his  Majefty's  own  mouth 
•we  are  afTured  of  a  profound  tranquility  abroad,  we 
know  there  is  one  at  home  ;  if  this  is  not  a  proper 
time,  if  thefe  circuinftances  do  not  afford  us  a  fafe 
opportunity  for  reducing  at  leaft  a  part  of  our  regu- 
lar forces,  we  never  can  expeft  to  fee  any  reduction  ; 
and  this  nation,  already  overloaded  with  debts  and 
taxes,  muft  be  loaded  with  the  heavy  charge  of  per- 
petually fupporting  a  numerous  ftanding  army  ;  and 
remain  forever  expofed  to  the  danger  of,  having  its 
liberties  and  privileges  trampled  upon  by  any  future 
King  or  miniUry,  who  fhall  take  it  in  their  heads  to 

do 
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do  fo,  and  fliall  take  a  proper  care  to  model  the  army 
for  that  purpofe. 


C    HA    P.        IX, 

5  j  R  JOHN  ST.  AUBIN's  SPEECH  FORREPEAL- 
ING  THE  SEPTENNIAL  ACT. 

MR.  SPEAKER, 

THE  fubjeft  matter  of  this  debate  is  offuch  im- 
portance, that  I  fhould  be  afliamed  to  return 
to  my  electors,  without  endeavouring,  in  the  befl 
manner  I  am  able,  to  declare  publicly  the  reafons 
which  induced  me  to  give  my  moft  ready  afTent  to 
this  queftion. 

TH  E  people  have  an  unqueftionable  right  to  fre- 
quent new  Parliaments  by  ancient  ufage  ;  and  this 
ufage  has  been  confirmed  by  feveral  laws,  which 
have  been  progreflively  made  by  our  anceftors,  as  of- 
ten as  they  found  it  necefTary  to  infift  on  this  eflen- 
tial  privilege. 

PA  RLI  AME  NTS  weregenerally  annual,  but  never 
continued  longer  than  three  years,  till  the  remarka- 
ble reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He,  Sir,  was  a  Prince  of 
unruly  appetites,  and  of  an  arbitrary  will  :  he  was^ 
impatient  of  every  reftraint  ;  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  fell  equally  a  facrifice,  as  they  flood  in  the  way 
of  his  avarice,  or  difappointed  his  ambition  ;  he 
therefore  introduced  long  Parliaments,  becaufe  he 
very  well  knew,  that  they  would  become  the  proper 
inftruments  of  both  ;  and  what  a  flavifii  obedien-ce 
they  paid  to  all  his  meafures  is  fufficiemly  known. 

IF  we  come  to  the  reign  of  KingCharles  the  Firft, 
we  muft  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  prince  of  a  con- 
trary temper  ;  he  had  certainly  an  innate  love  for 
religion  and  virtue.  But  here  lay  the  misfortune- 
he  was  led  from  his  natural  difpbfition  by  fyco- 
phants  and  flatterers  j  they  advifed  him  to  neglect 
the  calling  of  frequent  new  Parliaments,  and  there- 
fore, by  not  taking  the  conftant  fenfe  of  his  people  in 

what 
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what  he  did,  he  was  worked  up  into  fohigh  a  notion 
of  prerogative,  that  the  Commons  (in  order  to  re- 
ftrain  it)  obtained  that  independant  fatal  power, 
which  at  laft  unhappily  brought  him  to  his  molt  tra- 
gical end,  and  at  the  fame  time  fubverted  the  whole 
conftitution.  And  1  hope  we  ftiall  learn  this  leflbn 
from  it,  never  to  compliment  the  crown,  with  any 
new  or  extravagant  powers,  nor  to  deny  the  people 
thofe  rights,  which  by  ancient  ufage  they  are  entit- 
led to  j  but  to  preterve  the  jutf  and  equal  balance, 
from  which  they  will  botii  derive  mutual  fecurity, 
tnd  which,  if  duly  obferved,  will  render  our  confti- 
tution the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  the  world. 

Ki  N  G  CH  A  R  L  E  s  the  Second  naturally  took  a  fur- 
feit  of  Parliaments  in  his  father's  time,  and  was 
therefore  extremely  defirous  to  lay  them  afide.  But 
this  was  a  fcheme  impracticable.  However,  in  ef- 
fect, he  did  fo:  for  he  obtained  a  Parliament,  which, 
by  its  long  duration,  like  an  army  of  veterans,  be- 
came fo  exactly  difciplined  to  his  own  meafures,  that 
they  knew  no  other  command  but  from  that  perfon 
who  gave  them  their  pay. 

TH  i  s  was  a  fafe  and  moft  ingenious  way  of  enfla- 
ving  a  nation.  It  was  very  well  known,  that  arbi- 
trary power,  if  it  was  open  and  avowed,  would  ne- 
ver prevail  here.  The  people  were  therefore  amu- 
fed  with  the  fpecious  form  of  their  ancient  conftitu- 
tion :  it  exifted,  indeed,  in  their  fancy  ;  but  like  a 
mere  phantom,  had  no  fubftance  nor  reality  in  it, 
for  the  power,  the  authority,  the  dignity  of  Parlia- 
ments were  wholly  loft.  This  was  that  remarkable 
Parliament  which  fo  juftly  obtained  the  opprobrious 
name  of  FENS  ION  PA  RLI  AMENT  ;  and  was  the 
model  from  which  I  believe,  fome  later  Parlia- 
ments have  been  exactly  copied. 

AT  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  people  made 
a  frefh  claim  of  their  ancient  privileges  ;  and  as  they 
had  fo  lately  experienced  the  misfortune  of  long  and 
fervile  Parliaments,  it  was  then  declared,  that  they 
fliculd  be  held  frequently.  But,  it  feems,  their  full 
tueaning  was  not  underftocd  by  this  declaration  ;  and 

H  there- 
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therefore,  as  in  every  new  fettlement  the  intention  of 
all  parties  fhould  be  fpecifically  manifefted,  the  Par- 
liament never  ceafed  ftruggling  with  the  crown,  till 
the  triennial  law  was  obtained  :  the  preamble  of  it  is 
extremely  full  and  ftrong  ;  and  in  the  body  of  the 
bill  -you  will  find  the  word  declared  before  enaded> 
by  which  I  apprehend,  that  though  this  law  did  not 
immediately  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
at  was  certainly  intended  as  declaratory  of  their 
firft  meaning,  and  therefore  ftande  a  part  of  that 
original  contract  under  which  the  conftitution  was 
then  fettled.  His  majefty's  title  to  the  crown,  is 
primarily  derived  from  that  contract  j  and  if,  upon 
a  review,  there  fliall  appear  to  be  any  deviations 
from  it,  we  ought  to  treat  them  as  fo  many  injuries 
done  to  that  title.  And  I  dare  fay,  that  this  houfe, 
which  has  gone  through  .fo  long  a  feries  -of  fervices 
to  his  Majefty,  .will  at  laft  be  willing  to  revert  to 
thofe  original  ftated  meafures  of  government,  to  re- 
new and  ftrcngthen  that  title. 

BUT,  Sir,  I  think  the  manner  in  which  the  fepten- 
m'al  law  was  firft  introduced,  is  a  very  ftrong  reafoa 
why  it  fhould  be  repealed.  People,  in  their  fears, 
have  very  often  -recourfe  to  defperate  expedients, 
which,  if  not  cancelled  , in  fea fon,  will  themfelves, 
prove  fatal  to  that  conftitution,  which  t-hey  were 
meant  to  fecure.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  feptennial 
Jaw  ;  it  was  intended  only  as  a  prefervative  againft  a 
t-emporary  inconvenience  :  the  inconvenience  is  re- 
moved, but  the  mifchievous  effects  ftill  continue  ; 
for  It  not  only  altered  the  conftitution  ofParliaments, 
but  it  extended  the  fame  Parliament  beyond  its  na- 
tural duration  ^  and  therefore  carries  the  moft  unjuft 
implication  with  it,  That  you  may  at  any  time  ufurp 
the  moft  indubitable,  the  moft  effential  privilege  of 
the  people— —I  mean  that  of  chufing  their  own  re- 
^prefentatives.  A  precedent  of  fuch  a  dangerous  con- 
fequence,  of  fo  fatal  a  tendency,  that  I  think  it  would 
be  a  reproach  to  our  ftatute-book,  if  that  law  was 
any  longer  to  fubfift,  which  might  record  it  to  pof- 
•terity. 

THIS 
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THIS  is  a  feafon  of  virtue  and  public  fpirit.  Let 
us  take  advantage  of  it  to  repeal  thofe  laws  which 
infringe  our  liberties,  and  introduce  fuch  as  may  re- 
ftore  the  vigour  of  our  ancient  conftitution. 

HUMAN  natinte  is  lo  very  corrupt,  that  all  obliga- 
tions lo(e  their  force,  iinTels  thty  are  frequently  re- 
newed  Long  Parliaments  become  therefore  in- 

dependent  of  the  people,  and  when  they  do  fo,  there 
always  happens  a  moft  dangerous  dependence  elfe- 
where. 

L oy  n  Parliaments  give  the  miniftersan  opportuni- 
ty of  getting  acquaintance  with  members,  or  prafti- 
fing  his  'fevera-1  arts  to  win  them  into  his  fchemes. — 

This  muft  be  the  work  of  time Corruption  is  of 

fo  bafe  a   nature,   that  at  firft  fight  it  is  extremely 

Shocking Hardly  any  one  has  fubntiitt-ed  to  it  all 

at  once. His  difpofition  muft  be  previouflyunder- 

ftood,  the  particular  bait  muft  be  found  out  with 
which  heis  to  be  allured,and  after  all,  it  is  not  with- 
out many  ftruggles  that  he  furrenders  his  virtue—- 
Indeed, there  are  fome,  who  will  at  once  plunge 
themfe'ves,  int'6  any  bafe :  a-61  ion ',  but  the  generality 
of  mankind  arg  of  a  more  cautious  nature,  and  will 

proceed  only  by  leifurely  degrees.-1 One  or  two 

perhaps  have  deferted  their  colours  the  firft  cam- 
paign, fome  have  done  it  a  fecond. But  a  great 

many,  who  have  not  that  eager  difpofition  to  vice, 
will  wait  till  a  third. 

FOR  this  reafon,-  fliort  parliaments  have  been  Jefs 
corrupt  than  long  ories  ;  they  are  obferved,  like 
ftreams  of  water,  always  to  grow  more  impure 
the  greater  diftin.ce  they  run  from  the  fountain- 
-head. 

I  AM  aware,  it  may  be  kid,  that  frequent  new 
Parliaments  will  produce  frequent  new  expences, 
but  I  think  quire  the  contrary  ;  I  am  really  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  will  be  a  proper  remedy  againft  the  evil 
o.i  liberty  at  elections,  efpechlly  as  you  have  pro- 
vided fb  who.'efotn?  a  law  to  co  operate  upon  thefe 
occaiions 

H -2  BRIBERY 
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BRIBERY  at  elections,  whence  did  it  arife  ?  Not 
from  country  gentlemen,,  for  they  are  fure  of  being 
chofen  without  it;  it  was,  Sir,  the  invention  of  wick- 
ed and  corrupt  minifters,  who  have  from  time  to 
time, led  weak  Princes  into  fuch  deftructive  meafures, 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  rely  upon  the  natural  repre- 

fentation  of  the  people. Long  Parliaments,  Sir, 

firft  introduced  Bribery,  becaufe  they  were  worth 
purchafingatany  rate  :— — Country  gentlemen,  who 
.  have  only  their  private  fortunes  to  rely  upon,  and 
have  no  mercenary  ends  to  ferve,  are  unable  to  op- 
pofe  it,  efpecially  if  at  any  time  the  public  treafure 
ihall  be  unfaithfully  fquandered  away  to  corrupt  their 

boroughs. Country  gentlemen,  indeed,  may  make 

fome  weak  efforts  ;  but  as  they  generally  prove  un- 
fuccefsful,  and  the  time  of  a  freih  ftruggle  is  at  fo 
great  adiftance,  they  at  laft  grow  faint  in  the  difpute, 
give  up  their  country  for  loft,  and  retire  in  defpair, — 
Defpair  naturally  produces  indolence,  and  that  is  the 
proper  difpofition  for  flavery.  Minifters  of  ftateun- 
oerftand  this  very  well,  and  are  therefore  unwilling  to 
-awaken  the  nation  out  of  its  lethargy,  by  frequent 

elections They  know  that  the  ipirit  of  liberty, 

like  every  other  vJrtueof  the  mind,  is  to  be  kept  alive 
•only  ?>y  conflant  action;  that  it  is  impoOIble  to  en- 
vilave  i his  nation,  while  it  is  perpetually  upon  its 

guard  — • Let   country  gentlemen  then,  by  having 

frequent  opportunities  of  exerting  themfelves,  be 
kepr  warm  and  active  in  theircontention  for  the  pub- 
lic good  :  this  will  raife  th?t  zeal  and  fpirit,  which 
will  at  laft  get  the  better  of  thofe  undue  influences, 
by  which  the  officers  of  the  crown,  though  unknown 
to  the  feveral  boroughs,  have  been  able  to  fupplant 
country  gentlemen  of  great  characters  and  fortune, 

who  live  in  their  neighbourhood. 1   do  not  fay 

this  upon  idle  fpeculationonly  — ~  1  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  it  is  too  well  known,  and  I  appeal  to  many 
gentlemen  in  the  houfe, ->tp  niore  out  of  it  (and  who 
are  fo  for  this  very  reafon).for  the  truth  of  my  affer- 
tion.  Sir,  it  is  a  fore  which  has  been  long  eating  into 
ihe  moft  vital  part  of  the  conftitution,  and  I  ftope  the 

time 
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time  will  come  when  you  will  probe  it  to  the  bottom. 
———For  if  a  minitter  fliould  ever  gain  a  corrupt  fa- 
miliarity with  our  boroughs,  if  he  ihould  keep  a  re- 
gifter  of  them  in  his  clofet,  and,  by  fending  down 
his  treafury  mandate's  fliould  procure  a  fpurious  re- 
prefentativeof  the  people,  the  off-fpring  of  his  cor- 
ruption, who  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  reconcile 
and  juftify  themoft  contradictory  meafures  ofhis  ad- 
miniftratipn,  and  even  to  vote  every  crude  indigefted 
dream  of  their  patron  intoalaw  ;  if  the  maintenance 
ofhis  power  fliould  become  the  fole  obje£t  of  their 
attention,  and  that  they  fliould  be  guilty  of  the  moft 
violent  breach  of  Parliamentary  truft,  by  giving 
the  King  a  difcretionary  Hbertyof  taxing  the  people 
without  limitation  or  controul  j  the  laft  fatal  com- 
pliment they  can,  pay  to  the  crown  : if  this 

iliould  ever  be  the  unhappy  condition  of  this  nation, 
the  people  indeed  may  complain  j  but  the  doors  of 
that  place  where  their  complaints  iliould  be  heard, 
will  for  ever  be  fliut  againtt  them. 

OUR  difeafe,  I  fear,  is  of  a  complicated  nature, 
and  I  think  that  this  motion  is  wifely  intended  tore- 
move  the  firft  and  principal  diforder. — —Give  the 
people  their  ancient  right  of  frequent  new  elections  j 
they  will  reftore  the  decayed  authority  of  Parlia- 
ments, and  will  put  our  conftitution  into  a  natural 
condition  of  working  out  her  own  cure. 

SIR,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  I 
cannot  exprefs  a  greater  zeal  for  his  Majefty,  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  this  hpufe,  than  by  feconding  the  motion 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  made  you, 


H3  CHAP, 
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CHAP.        X. 
SIR  ROBERT    WALPOLE's    REPLY. 

MR.  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER, 

THOUGH  iheqlieftion  has  been  a Ireadyfo  fully 
oppofed,  that  there  is  no  great  occafion  to  (ay 
any  thing  farther  againft  it,   yet  I  hope,    the  houfe 
will  indulge  me  the  liberty  of  giving  fome  of  thofe 
reafons,   which  induce  me  to  be  againft  the  motion, 
In  general  I  muft  take  notice,  that  the  nature  of  our 
conftitution  feems  to  be  very  much  miftaken  by  the 
gentlemen  who  have  fpokeri  in  favour  of  this  motion, 
it  is  certain,  that  ours  is  amixt  government,  and  the 
perfection  of  our  conftitution  confifts  in  this,  that  the 
monarchical,  ariftocratical,  and  dernocratical  form  of 
government,  are  mixt  and  interwoven  in  ours,  fo  as  to 
give  us  all  the  advantages  of  each,  without  fubjeft- 
ing  us  to  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  either. 
The  democratical  form  of  government,  which  is  the 
only  one  1  have  now  occafion  to  take  notice  of,  is  li- 
able to  thefe  •  inconveniences.   That  they  are  gene- 
rally  too  tedious  in   their  coming  to  any  refolution, 
and  felJom  briJk  and  expeditious  enough  in  carrying 
their  refolutions  into  execuiion  :  that  they  are  always 
wavering  in  their  refolutions,  and  never  fteady  in  any 
of  the  meafures  they    refolve  to    purfue  ;   and  that 
they  are  often  involved  in  factions,  (editions  and  in- 
furreftions,    which  expofes    them  to  be   made    the 
tools,  if  not  the  prey  of  their  neighbours  :  therefore 
in  all  the  regulation   we   make,  with  refpecl  to  our 
conftitution,   we  are    to  guard  againft  running  too 
m'jch  into  that  form  of  government  which  is  proper- 
ly called  democratical  :  this  was,  in  my  opinion,  the 
cfFtft  of  the  triennial  law,  and  will  again  be  the  ef- 
fecl,  if  ever  it  ihould  be  reftored. 

THAT  triennial  ele&ions  would  make  our  govern- 
ment too  tedious  in  all  their  refolves,  is  evident;  be- 
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caufe,  infuchcafe,  nopnident  adminiftration  would 
ever  refolve  upon  any  meafure  of  confequence,  till 
they  had  felt  not  only  the  pulfc  of  the  parliament, 
but  the  pulfe  of  the  people  j  and  the  ministers  of 
ftate  would  always  labour  under  this  difadvantage, 
that,  as  fscrets  of  (late  mult  not  be  immediately  di- 
vulged, their  enemies,  (and  enemies  they  will  always 
have)  would  have  a  handle  for  expofing  their  mea- 
fures,  and  rendering  them  difagreeable  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  thereby  carrying  perhaps  a  new  election 
againft  them,  before  they  could  have  an  opportunity 
of  juftifying  their  meafures,  by  divulging  thofe 
fails  and  circumftances,  from  whence  thejufticeand 
the  wifdom  of  their  meafures  would  clearly  ap- 
pear. 

TH-BN,  Sir,  it  is  by  experience  well  known,  thfirt 
what  is  called  the  populace  of  every  country,  are 
apt  to  be  too  much  elated  with  fuccefs,  and  too 
much  dejedled  with  every  misfortune  ;  this  makes 
them  wavering  in  their  opinions  about  affairs  of  ftate, 
and  never  long  of  the  fame  mind  ;  and  as  this  houfe 
is  chofen  by  the  free  and  unbiafTed  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  if  this  choice  were  fo  often  renewed, 
we  might  expect,  that  this  houfe  would  be  as  waver- 
ing, and  as  unfteady  as  the  people  ufually  are;  and 
it  being  impoflible  to  carry  on  the  public  affairs  of 
the  nation,  without  the  concurrence  of  this  houfe, 
the  miniiiers  would  always  be  obligedtocomply,and 
confequently  would  be  obliged  to  change  their  mea- 
fures, as  often  as  the  people  changed  their  minds. 

WIT  H  feptennial  Parliaments,  Sir,  we  are  not  ex- 
pofed  to  either  of  thefe  misfortunes,  becaufe,  if  the 
minifters,  after  having  felt  the  pulfe  of  the  parlia- 
ment, which  they  can  always  foon  do,  refolve  upon 
any  meafures,  they  have  generally  time  enough  be- 
fore the  new  ele&ions  come  on,  to  give  the  people 
a  proper  information^in  order  to  fliew  them  the  juf- 
tice  and  the  wifdom  of  the  meafures  they  have  pur- 
fued  ;  and  if  the  people  fhould  be  at  any  time  too 
much  elated,  or  too  much  dejected,  or  fhould  with- 
eutacaufe  change  their  mind,  thofe  at  the  helm  of 
H  ,  affairs 
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affairs  have   time  to  fet  them  right,  before  a  new 
election  comes  on. 

As  to  faftion  and  fedition,  Sir,  I  will  grant,  that  in 
monarchical  and  ariftocratical  governments,  it  gene- 
rally arifes  from  violence  and  oppreifion  ;  but  in  de- 
mocratical  governments,  it  always  arifes  from  the 
people's  having  too  great  a  ihare  in  the  government ; 
for  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  governments,  there 
always  will  be  many  factious  and  unquiet  fpirits, 
who  can  never  be  at  reft  either  in  power  or  out  of 
power  :  when  in  power,  they  are  never  eafy,  unlefs 
every  man  iubmits  entirely  to  their  direction,  and 
when  out  of  power,  they  are  always  working  and 
intriguing  againft  thofe  that  are  in,  without  any  re- 
gard to  juftice,  or  to  the  intereft  of  their  country: 
in  popular  governments  fuch  meri  have  too  much 
game,  they  have  too  many  opportunities  for  work- 
ing upon  and  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  bad  impreffion  of,  arjd  to 
raiie  dilcontents  againit  thole  that  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  affairs  for  the  time  ;  and  thefe 
difcontents  often  break  out  into  feditions  and  infur- 
reftions.  This,  Sir,  would  in  my  opinion  be  our 
misfortune  if  our  Parliaments  were  either  annual  or 
triennial  ;  by  fuch  frequent  eleclions,  there  would 
be  fo  much  power  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple as  would  deftroy  that  equal  mixture,  which  is 
the  beauty  of  our  conftiuuion  :  in  fhort,  our  govern- 
ment would  really  become  a  democratical  govern- 
ment, and  might  from  thence  very  probably  diverge 
into  a  tyrannical.  Therefore,  in  order  to  preferve 
our  conftitiuion,  in  order  to  prevent  our  falling  un- 
der tyranny  and  arbitrary  powei\  we  ought  to  pre- 
ferve'that  law,  which  I  really  think  has  brought  our 
conftitution  to  a  more  equal  mixture,  and  confo- 
quently  to  a  greater  perfection  than  it  was  ever  in, 
before  the  law  took  pUce. 

As  to  bribery  fe^d  corruption,  Sir,  if  it  be  poflible 
to  influence,  by  fuch  bafe  means,  the  majority  of 
the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  to  chufe  fuch  men  as 

would 
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would  probably  give  up  their  liberties  :  if  it  were 
potfible  to  influence,   by   fuch  means,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  houfe,  to  confent  to  the  efta- 
JbliOiment  of  arbitrary  power,  I  would  readily  allow, 
that  the  calculations  -made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
other  fide  were  juft,  and  their  inference  true  j  but 
•I  amjerfuaded,    that  neither   of  thefe  is  poflible. 
As  the  members  of  this  houfe  generally  are,  and  muft 
always  be  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  figure  in  their 
country  ;    is  it  poflible  to  fuppofe,  that  any  of 'them 
could,  by  a  penfion,  or  a  poft,  be  influenced  to  con- 
fent  to  the  overthrow  of  our  constitution  j  by  which 
-the  enjoyment,   not  only  of  what  he  got,   but  of 
what  he  before  had,  would  be  rendered  altogether 
precarious  ?  I  will  allow,  Sir,   that  with  refpeft  to 
:bribery,  the  price  mud  be  higher  or  lower,  general- 
ly in  proportion  to  the  virtue  of  the  man  who  is  to 
(be  bribed.;  but  it.  .mud  likewife  be  granted,  that  the 
humour  he  happens  to  be  in  at  the  time,   the  fpirit 
he  happens  to  be  endowed  with,  adds  a  greatdeal  to 
-{ijs  virtue.  When  no  encroachments  are  made  upon 
the  rights  of  the.  people,  .  when  the  people  do  not 
think  themfelves  in  any  da.nger,    there  u  ay  be  many- 
of  the  electors,  who  by  a  bribe  often  guineas,  might 
be  induced  to  vote  for  one  candidate  rather  than    a- 
nother  ;  but  if  the  court,  were  making  any  encroach- 
ments upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  a  proper  fpirit 
would   without:  doubt,  .arife  in  the  nation  ;  and  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  I  am  perfuaded,  t.hat  none,  or  very  few, 
-even  of  fuch  electors,  could  be  induced  to  vote  for 
a  court   candidate;   .no,  not  for  ten  times  the  fum. 
THERE  may,  Sir,  be  fome  bribery. and  corr,upti- 
on  in  the  nation  :    I  am  afraid  there  will  always  be 
•fome; -but  it  is  no  proof  of  it,  that  ftrangers  areforne- 
tiiues  chofen  ;  fora  gentleman  may  have  fo  much  na»- 
tural  .influence  over  a  boirough  in  his  neighbourhood, 
as  to  be  able  to  prevail  with  them  to chufe  any  perfon 
hei  pleafes  to  recommend  ;    and  if  .upon  fuch  recom- 
mendation they  chufe  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  who 
are  perhaps  ilrangers  to  them,  it  is  not  from  thence  to 
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be  inferred  that  the  t wo  ftrangers  were  chofen  their  re- 
prefentatives  by  the  means  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

To  infinuate,  Sir,  that  money  may  be  iflued  from 
the  public  treafury  for1  bribing  at-ele&ions,  is  really 
fomething  very  extraordinary,  efpecially  in  thofe 
gentlemen  who  know  how  many  checks  are  upon  e- 
very  Shilling  thatcan  be  iffiied  from  thence  ;  and  how 
regularly  the  money  granted  in  one  year  for  the  pub- 
lic fervice  of  the  nation,  muft  always  be  accounted 
for,  the  very  next  felfion,  in  this  houfe,  and  likewife 
in  the  other,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  call  for  any  fuch 
account.  And  as  to  the  gentlemen  in  offices,  if  they 
have  any  advantage  over  country  gentlemen,  in  ha- 
ving iomething  elfe  to  depend  on  befides  their  own 
private  fortunes,  they  have  likewife  many  difadvan- 
tages  :  they  are  obliged  to  live  here  at  London  with 
their  families,  by  which  they  are  put  to  a  much  great- 
er expence,  than  gentlemen  of  equal  fortunes  who 
Jive  in  the  country  :  this  lays  them  under  a  very  great 
difadvantage,  with  refpeft  to  the  fupporting  their 
inlerefl.  in  the  country  The  country  gentleman,  by 
Jiving  among  the  electors,  and  purchafing  the  necef- 
faries  for  his  family  from  them,  keeps  up  an  acquaint- 
ance and  correfpondence  with  them,  without  put- 
ting himfelf  to  any  extraordinary  charge  ;  whereas  a 
gentleman  who  lives  in  London,  has  no  other  way 
of  keeping  up  an  acquaintance  or  correspondence 
among  his  friends  in  the  country,  but  by  going  dtwn 
once  or  twice  a  year  at  a  very  extraordinary  charge, 
and  often  without  any  other  bufinefs  ;  fo  that  we 
may  conclude,  a  gentleman  in  office  cannot,  even  in 
fever-  years,  fave  much  for  diftributingin  ready  mo- 
ney at  rhe  time  of  an  election  ;  and  I  really  believe, 
if  the  tad  were  narrowly  inquired  into,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  gentlemen  in  office  are  as  Hrtle  guilty 
of  bribing  their  electors  with  ready  money,  as  any 
Other  fet  of  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom. 

THAT  there  are  ferments  often  rifing  among  the 
people  without  any  jull  caufe,  is  what  I  ant  lurpri- 
fed  to  hear  controvertd,  fince  very  late  experience 
may  convince  us  of  the  contrary  :  do  not  we  know 

what 
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what  a  ferment  was  raifed  in  the  nation,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  late  Queen's  reign  ?  And  it  is  well 
known,  what  a  fatal  change  in  the  affairs  of  this  na- 
tion was  introduced,  or  at  leaft  confirmed,  by  an 
eledlion's  coming  on  while  the  nation  was  in  that  fer- 
ment :  do  not  we  know  what  a  ferment  was  raifed  in 
the  nation,  foon  after  hi*  late  majefty's  acceflion  ? 
And  if  an  election  had  then  been  allowed  to  come  on, 
while  the  nation  was  in  that  ferment,  it  might  per- 
haps have  had  as  fatal  effects  as  the  former ;  but 
thank  God,  this  was  wifely  provided  againft  by  the 
very  law  which  is  now  wanted  to  be  repealed. 

As  fuch  ferments  may  hereafter  often  happen,  I 
mud  think  that  frequent  elections  will  always  be 
dangerous  ;  for  which  reafon,  as  far  as  I  can  fee  at 
prefent,  I  fliall,  I  believe,  at  all  times,  think  it  a  ve- 
ry dangerous  experiment  to  repeal  the  feptennial  bill. 


C    II    A     P.        XI. 
LOUD  LYTTL  ETON'S  SPEECH  ON  THE 

RIPEAL     OF     THE     ACT     CALLED   THE    J EW 
BILL,     IN    THE    YEAR    1 7^3. 

MR.    SpfiAKER', 

I  SEE  no  occafion  to  enter  at  prefent  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  bill  we  paft  the  lall  felfion  for  the  na*- 
turalization  of  Jfews  ;  becaufe  I  am  convinced,  that 
in  the  prefent  temper  of  the  nation,  not  a  fingle  fo- 
reign jew  will  think  it  expedient  to  take  any  benefit 
of  that  acl ;  and  therefore  the  rep^aliryr  of  it  is  gi- 
ving up  nothing.  I  afiented  to  irJaft  year  in  hope* 
it  might  induce  fo;ne  wealthy  Jews  to  come  and  fet- 
tle among  us :  in  that  light  I  fnw  enough  utility  in  it, 
to  make  me  incline  rather  to  approve  than  diflike  it  ; 
but,  that  any  man  alive  could  be  zealous,  either  for 
or  againft  it,  I  confefsl  had  no  idea.  What  afte&s 
our  religion,  is  indeed  of  the  higheft  and  moft  fen- 
ous  importance.  God  forbid  we  fliould  be  ever  indif- 
ferent 
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ferent  about  that!  but,  I  thought  this  had  no  more 
to  do  with  re-igion  than  any  turnpike  aft  we  paft  in 
that  feflion ;  and,  after  all  the  divinity  that  has  been 
preached  on  the  fubje£t,  I  think  fo  Hill. 

RESOLUTI  ON  and  fteadinefsare  excellentquali- 
ties  ;  butit  is  the  theapplication  of  them  upon  which 
their  valuedepends.  A  wife  government,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  know  where  t&  yield,  as  well  as  where  to 
refift  :  and,  there  is  no  furer  mark  of  littlenefs  of 
mind  in  an  adminiftration,  than  obftinacy  in  trifles. 
Public  wifdom  on  fome  occafions  muft  condefcend  to 
give  wny  to  popular  folly,  efpecially  in  a  free  coun- 
try, wiiere  the  humour  of  the  peopk  muft  be  confi- 
dered  as  attentively,  as  the  humeur  of  a  king  in  an 
abf/ure  monarchy.  Under  both  forms  of  govern- 
ment a  prudent  and  honeft  miniftry  will  indulge  a 
fmall  folly,  and  will  refift  a  great  one.  Not  to  vouch- 
fate  now  and  then  a  kind  indulgence  to  the  former, 
would  difcover  an  ignorance  of  human  nature  :  not 
to  refift  the  latter  at  all  times,  would  be  meannefs 
and  fervility. 

Si  R,  I  look  on  the  bill  we  are  at  prefent  debating, 
not  as  a  facrifice  made  to  popularity  (for  it  fa- 
crifices  nothing)  but  asa  prudent  regard  to  fome  con- 
fequences  arinqg from  thenature  of  the  clamour  rai- 
fed  againft  the  late  aft  for  naturalizing  Jews,  which 
feem  to  require  a  particular  confideration. 

IT  has  been  hitherto  the  rare  and  envied  felicity 
of  his  Majefty's  reign,  that  his  fubjccls  have  enjoy- 
ed fuch  a  fettled  tranquility,  fuch  a  freedom  from 
angry  religious  difputes,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  former  times.  The  true  Chriftian  fpirit  of  mo- 
deration, of  charity,  of  univerfal  benevolence,  has 
prevailed  in  the  people,  has  prevailed  in  the  clergy 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  inftead  oi  thofe  narrow  prin- 
ciples, thofe  bigotted  prejudices,  that  furious,  that 
implacable,  thangnorant zeal,  which  had  often  done 
fo  much  hurt  both  to  the  church  and  ftate.  But  from 
theill-underftood,  infignificant  act  of  parliament  you 
are  now  moved  to  repeal,  occafion  has  been  taken  to 
deprive  us  of  this  ineftimable  advantage.  It  is  a  pre- 
Unce  xo  difturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  to  infufe 
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idle  fears  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  make, 
religion  itfelf  an  engine  of  fedition.  It  behoves  the 
piety,  as  well  as  the  wifdom  of  Parliament,  to  dif- 
appoint  thofe  endeavours.  Sir,  the  very  worft  mif- 
chief  that  can  be  done  to  religion,  is  to  pervert  it 
to  the  purpofes  of  faftion.  Heaven  and  hell  are 
•Rot  more  diftant  than  the  benevolent  fpirit  of  the 
gofpel,  and  the  malignant  fpirit  of  party.  The  moft 
impious  wars  ever  made  were  thofe  called  holy  wars. 
He,  who  hates  another  man  for  being  a  Chriftian,  is 
himfelf  not  a  Chriftian.  Chriftianity,  Sir,  breathes 
love,  and  peace,  and  good  will  to  man.  A  temper 
conformable  to  the  dictates  of  that  holy  religion  has 
lately  diftinguifhed  this  nation  ;  and  a  glorious  dif- 
tin&ion  it  was!  But  there  is  latent,  at  all  times,  in 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  a  fpark  of  enthufiafm  j 
which,  if  blown  by  the  breath  of  a  party,  may,  even, 
when  it  feems  quite  extinguished,  be  fuddenly  re- 
vived and  raifed  to  a  flame.  The  adt  of  laft  feflion 
for  naturalizing  Jews,  has  very  unexpectedly  admi- 
niftered  fuel  to  feed  that  fian:e.  To  what  a  height 
it  may  rife,  if  it  fhould  continue  much  longer,  one 
cannot  eafily  tell  ;  but,  take  away  the  fuel,  and  it 
will  die  of  itfelf. 

IT  is  the  misfortune  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  that  there  the  church  and  the  ftate,  the 
civil  power  and  the  hierarchy,  have  feparate  inter- 
efts  ;  and  are  continually  at  variance  with  the  other. 
It  is  our  happinefs,  that  here  they  form  but  one  fyf- 
tem.  While  this  harmony  lafts,  whatever  hurts  the 
church,  hurts  the  ftate:  whatever  weakens  the  cre- 
dit of  the  governors  of  the  church,  takes  away  from 
the  civil  power  a  part  of  its  ftrength,  and  /hakes  the 
whole  conftitution. 

Si  R,  I  truft  and  believe,  that  by  fpeedily  paffing 
this  bill,  we  fliallfilence  that  obloquy,  which  has  fo 
unjuftly  been  caft  upon  our  reverend  prelates  (Tome 
of  the  moft  refpe&able  that  ever  adorned  our  church) 
for  the  part  they  took  in  the  ac~l  which  this  repeals. 
And  it  greatly  concerns  the  whole  community,  that 
they  Ihould  not  lofe  that  refpeft,  which  is  fo  juftly 
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due  to  them,  by  a  popular  clamour  kept  up  in  op- 
pofition  to  a  meafure  of  no  importance  in  icfelf. 
But  if  the  departing  from  that  meafure  ftiould  not 
remove  the  prejudice  fo  malicioufly  raifed,  I  am 
eertain  that  no  further  ftep  you  can  take  will  be 
able  to  remove  it;  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will 
flop  here.  This  appears  to  be  a  reafonable  and  fafe 
condefcenfion,  by  which  no  body  will  be  hurt;  but 
all  beyond  this,  would  be  dangerous  weaknefsin  go- 
vernment. It  might  open  a  door  to  the  wildeft  en- 
thufiafm,  and  to  the  moft  mifchievous  attacks  of 
political  difaffe&ion  working  upon  that  enthufiafm. 
If  you  encourage  and  authorife  it  to  fall  on  the  f/« 
nagogae,  it  will  go  from  thence  to  the  meeting- 
houfe,  and  irr  the  end  to  the  palace.  But  let  us  be 
careful  to  check  its  further  progrefs.  The  more 
zealous  we  are  to  fupportChriftianity,  the  more  vi- 
gilant fhould  we  be  in  maintaining  toleration.  If  we 
bring  back  perfecution,  we  bring  back  the  anci- 
chriitian  fpirit  of  popery;  and  when  the  fpirit  fs 
here,  the  xvholefyftem  will  foon  follow.  /Toleratr- 
on  is  the  ban's  of  all  public  quiet.  Is  is  a  character 
of  freedom  given  to  the  mind,  more  valuable,,  I 
think,  than  that  which  fecures  our  perfons  and  ef- 
tates.  Indeed,  they  are  infeparably  connected  toge- 
ther :  for,  where  the  mind  is  not  free,  where  the 
confcience  is  enthralled,  there  is  no  freedom.  Spi- 
ritual tyranny  puts  on  the  galling  chains-:  but  civil 
tyranny  is  called  in,  to  rivet  and  fix  them.  We  fee 
it  in  Spain,  and  many  other  countries^  we  have  for- 
merly both  feen  and  felt  it  in  England.  By  the 
bleflings  of  God,  we  are  now  delivered  from  all 
kinds  of  opprefllon.  Let  us  take  care,  that  they  may 
never  return. 


CHAP. 
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IN    PRAISE    OF    VIRTUE. 

VI  RTUE  is  of  intrinfic  value  and  good  deferf, 
and  of  indifpenfable  obligation;   not  the  crea- 
ture of  will,  but  neceflary  and  immutable;    not  lo- 
cal or  temporary,  but  of  equal  extent  and  antiquity 
with  the  DIVINE  MIND!  not  a  mode  of  fenfation, 
bnt  everlafting  TRUTH  ;  not  dependant  on  power, 
but  the  guide  of  all  power.     VIRTUE  is  the  foun- 
dation of  honour  and  efteem,    and  the  fource  of  afl 
beauty,  order,  and  happinefs  in  nature.     It  is  what 
confers  value  on  all  the  other  endowments  and  qua- 
lities of  a  reafonable  being,  to  which  they  ought  to 
be  absolutely  fubfervient,    and  without   which  the 
more  eminent  <hey  are,   the  more  hideous  deformi- 
ties and  the  greater  curfes   they  become.     The  ufe 
of  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one  ftage  of  our  exiftence, 
or   to  any  particular   fituation   we    can  be  in,  but 
reaches  tlirough  all  the  periods  and  circumftances  of 
our  beings. — Many  of  the  endowments  and  talents 
we  now  polFefs,  and  of  which  we  are  too  apt  to  be 
proud,    will  ceafe  entirely  with  the  prefent  ftate ; 
but  this  will  be  our  ornament  and  dignity   in  every 
future  ftate  to  which  we  may  be  removed.     Beauty 
and  wit  will  die,  learning  will  vanifh  away>  and  all 
the  arts  of  life  be  foon  forgot;   but  virtue  wiH  re- 
main for  ever.     This  unites  us  to  the  whole  rational 
creation,  and  fits  us  for  converfing  with  any  order  of 
fuperior    natures,    and    for  a  place   in   any  part  of 
God's  works.     It  procures   us  the  approbation  and 
love  of  all  wife  and  good  beings,  and  renders  them 
our  allies  and  friends. — But  what  is  of  unfpeakably 
greater  confequence  is,  that  it  makes  God  our  friend, 
flllimilatesand  unites  our  minds  to  his,  and  engages 
his  almighty  power  in  our  defence. — Superior  beings 
•of  all  ranks  are  bound  by  it  no  lefs  than  ourfelves. 
It  has  the  fame  authority  in  all  worlds  that  it  has  in 
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this.  The  further  any  being  is  advanced  in  excel- 
lence and  perfection,  the  greater  is  his  attachment 
to  it,  and  the  more  is  he  under  its  influence. — To 
fay  no  more;  'Tis  the  LAW  of  the  whole  univerfe; 
it  ftands  firft  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Deity;  its  ori- 
ginal is  His  nature;  and  it  is  the  very  object  that 
ijiakes  Him  lovely. 

SUCH  is  the  importance  of  Virtue.— Of  what 
confequence,  therefore,  is  it  that  we  praclife  it?— - 
There  is  no  argument  or  motive  which  is  at  all  fitted 
to  influence  a  reafonable  mind,  which  does  not  cull 
us  to  this.  One  virtuous  difpofition  of  foul  is  per- 
ferable  to  the  greateft  natural  accomplifliments  and 
abilities,  and  of  more  value  than  all  the  treafures  of 
the  world.— If  you  are  wife,  then,  ftudy  virtue,  and 
contemn  every  thing  that  can  come  in  competition 
with  it.  Remember,  that  nothing  el fe  defer ves  one 
anxious  thought  or  wiili.  Remember,  that  this  alone 
is  honour,  glory,  wealth,  and  happinefs.  Secure 
this,  and  you  fecure  every  thing.  Lofe  this,  and 
all  is  loft. 

PRICE.. 


CHAP.       XIII. 

THE   SPEECH  OF  BRUTUS   ON    THE  DE.A.TH 
OF    CAESAR. 

ROMANS,  countrymen,,  and  lovers!  hear  me 
for  my  caufe,  and  be  filenf,  that  ypu  may 
hear.  Believe  me  for  mine  honour,  and  have  ref- 
peft  to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe.  •  Cen- 
fure  me  in  your  wifdom,  and  awake  your  fenfes,  that 
you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this 
.aflembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Csefar's,  to  him  I  fay, 
that  Brutus's  love  to  Casfar  was  no  lefs  than  his.  If 
then  that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus  r9fe  againft 
Csefar?  this  is  my  anfwer  ;  Not  that, I  loved  Cafar 
lefs,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  yau  rather 
Caefar  were  living,  and  die  all  ilaves;  than  that  t'ae- 

far 
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far  were  dead  to  live  all  freemen  ?  As  Caefar  loved 
me,  I  weep  for  him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice 
at  it;  as  he  was  valiant  I  honour  him;  but  as  he 
was  ambitious,  I  flew  him.  There  are  rears  for  his 
love,  joy  for  his  fortune,  honour  for  his  valour,  and 
death  for  his  ambition.  Who's  here  fo  bafe,  that 
would  be  a  bond-man  ?  If  any,  fpeak;  for  him  have 
I  offended.  Who's" here  fo  rude,  that  would  not  be 
a  Roman  ?  If  any,  jpeak;  for  him  have  I  offended. 
Who's  here  fo  vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ? 

If  any,  fpeak;   for  him  have  I  offended. 1  paufe 

for  a  reply  • 

NONE  ?'         then  none  have  I  offended. 1  hav« 

done  no  more  to  Caefar  than  you  mall  do  to  Brutus. 
The  queftion  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capirol  ; 
his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy; 
nor  his  offences  inforced,  for  which  he  fuifered 
death. 

HERE  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony  j 
w*no,  tiiuugu  nc  naa  no  nana  in  nis  aear.ii,  man  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  com- 
mon wealth  :  as  which  of  you  mall  not?  With  this 
I  depart,  that  as  I  flew  my  beft  lover  for  the  good  of 
Rome,  I  have  the  fame  dagger  for  myfelf,  when  it 
ftiall  pleafe  my  country  to  need  my  death. 

SH  AKESPE  AR. 

CHAP.        XIV. 

GLOUCESTER'S  SPEECH  TO  THE  NOBLES. 

BRAVE  Peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  ftate, 
To  you  Duke  Humphry  muft  unload  his  grief, 
\ourgrief,   the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What !   did  my  brother  Henry  fpend  his  youth, 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people  in  the  wars? 
Did  he  fo  often  lodge  in  open  field, 
In  winter's  cold,  and  fummer's  parching  heat, 
To  conquer  France,    his  true  inheritance? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits 

To 
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To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 
Have  you  yourfelves,  Sonierfet,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  and  Saliibury,  victorious  Warwick, 
Receiv'd  deep  fears  in  France  and  Normandy? 
Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort,  and  myfelf, 
With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  Realm, 
Studied  fo  long,  fat  in  the  council-houfe, 
HarJy  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro, 
How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe  T 
And  was  his  Highnefs  in  his  infancy 
Crowned  in  Paris,    in  defpight  of  foes? 
And  fhall  thefe  labours  and  thefe  honours  die? 
Shall  Henry's  conqueft,   Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counfel,  die? 
O  Peers  of  England,    fhameful  in  this  league, 
Fatal  this  marriage  ;.  cancelling  your  fame, 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory; 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown, 
Defacing  monuments  of  conquered  France, 
Undoing  all,  as  all  bad  never  been. 

SHAKSSPEA*, 


S  Q  O  K 
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CHAP,      L 
ON     HAPPINESS. 

IT  was  at  a  time,  when  a  certain  Friend,  whom 
I  highly  value,  was  my  gireft.  We  had  been 
fitting  together,  entertaining  ourfelves  with 
Shakefpear.  Among  many  of  his  chara&ers,  we  had 
looked  into  that  of  Wolfey.  How  foon,  fays  my 
friend,  does  the  cardinal  in  difgrace  abjure  that  hap- 
pinels,  which  he  was  lately  fo  fond  of?  Scarcely 
out  of  office,  but  he  begins  to  exclaim* 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world!  I  hate  ye. 
So  true  it  ic,  that  our  fentiments  ever  vary  with  the 
feafon  ;  and  that,  in  adverfity  we  are  of  one  mind, 
in  profperity  of  another.  As  for  his  mean  opinion, 
faid  I,  of  human  happinefs,  it  is  a  trutS  which  fmall 
.reflection  might  have  taught  him  long  before.  There 
feems  little  need  of  diftrefs  to  inform  us  of  this.  1 
rather  commend  the  fecming  wifdom  of  that  eaftern 
monarch,  who  in  the  affluence  of  profperity,  when 
he  was  proving  every  pleafure,  was  yet  fo  fenfible  of 
their  emptinefs,  their  infufficiency  to  make  him  hap- 
py, that  he  proclaimed  a  reward  to  the  mar,  who 
ihould  invent  a  new  delight.  The  reward  indeed 
was  proclaimed,  but  the  delight  was  not  to  be  found. 
If  by  delight,  faid  he,  you  mean  foir.e  good;  forne- 
thing  conducing  to  real  happinefs;  it  might  have 
been  found,  perhaps,  and  yet  not  fit  the  monarch's 
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fancy.  Is  that,  faid  I,  pofllble?  It  is  polfible,  re- 
plied he,  though  it  had  been  the  fovereign  good  it- 
felf.  And  indeed  what  wonder?  Is  it  probible 
that  fuch  a  mortal  as  an  Eaftern  monarch;  fuch  a 
pampered,  flattered,  idle  mortal,  ihould  have  atten- 
tion, or  capacity  for  a  fubject  fo  delicate  ?  A  fubjeft 
enough  toexercife  the  futjtleft  and  raoft  acute? 

WHAT  then  is  it  you  efteem,  faid  I,  the  fove- 
reign good  to  be?  It  fliould  feem  by  your  repre- 
fentation,  to  be  fomething  very  uncommon.  Afk 
me  not  the  queftion^  faid  he,  you  know  not  where  it 
will  carry  us.  Its  general  idea^  indeed  is  eafy  and 
plain;  but  the  detail  of  particulars  is  perplexed  and 
long;  paflions  and  opinions  for  ever  thwart  us;  a 
paradox  appears  in  alwioft  every  advance.  Befides, 
did  our  inquiries  fucceed  ever  fo  happily,  the  very 
fubjeft  itfelf  is  always  enough  to  give  me,  pain. 
That,  replied  I,  feems  a  paradox  indeed.  It  is  not, 
faid  he,  from  any  prejudice,  which  I  have  conceiv- 
ed againft  it  j  for  to  man  I  efteem  it  the  nobleft  in 
the  world.  Nor  is  it  fit  for  being  a  fubjeft,  to  which 
my  genius  will  not  lead  me  ;  for  no  fubjecl  at  all 
times  has  more  employed  my  attention.  But  the 
truth  is,  I  can  fcarce  ever  think  of  it,  but  an  un- 
fortunate ftory  occurs  to  my  mind.  "  A  certain 
"  ftar-gazer,  with  his  telefcope  was  once  viewing 
"  the  moon;  and  oVefcribing  her  feas,  her  moun- 
(i  tains,  and  her  territories.  Says  a  clown  to  his 
"  companion,  Let  him  fpy  what  he  pleafes;  we  are 
"  as  near  to  the  moon,  as  he  and  all  his  brethren." 
So  fares  it  alas!  with  thefe  our  moral  fpeculations. 
Practice  too  often  creeps,  where  theory  can  foar. 
The  philofopherprov.es  as  weak,  as  thofe  whom  he 
moft  contemns.  A  mortifying  thought  to  fuch  as 
well  attend  it.  Too  mortifying  replied  I,  to  be 
long  dwelt  on.  Give  us  rather,  your  general  idea 
of  the  fovereign  good.  This  is  eafy  from  your  own 
account,  however  intricate  the  detail. 

THUS  then,  faid  he,  fmce  you  arefo  urgent,  it  is 
thus  that  I  conceive  it.     The  Sovereign  Good,    is 

that, 
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that,  the  pofleflion  of  which  renders  us  happy. 
And  how,  faid  I,  do  we  poflefs  il  f  Is  it  fenfual,  or 
intellectual  ?  There  you  are  entering,  faid  he,  upon 
the  detail.  This  is  beyond  your  quedion.  Not  a 
fmall  advance,  faid  I,  to  indulge  poor  curiofity  ? 
Will  you  raife  me  a  third,  and  be  fo  cruel  not  to  al- 
lay it?  it  is  not,  replied  he,  of  my  railing,  but  your 
own.  Betides  I  am  not  certain,  Ihould  I  attempt  to 
proceed,  whether  you  will  admit  fuch  authorities  as 
it  is  poflible  I  may  vouch.  That,  faid  I,  mud  be  de- 
termined by  their  weight  and  character.  Suppofe, 
faid  he,  it  fhould  be  mankind;  the  whole  human 
lace.  Would  you  not  think  it  fomething  ftrange,  to 
feek  of  thole  concerning  Good,  who  purfue  it  a 
thoufand  ways,  and  many  of  them  contradictory  ?  I 
confefs,  faid  I,  it  feems  fo.  And  yet  continued  he, 
were  there  a  point,  in  which  difTentients  ever  agreed, 
this  agreement  would  be  no  mean  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  its  truth  and  juftnefs.  But  where,  replied 
I,  is  this  agreement  to  be  found  ? 

HE  anfwered  me  by  afking,  what  if  it  fliould  ap- 
pear,  that  there  were  certain  original  characteriftics 
and  preconceptions  of  Good,  which  were  natural, 
uniform  and  common  to  all  men;  which  all  recog- 
nized in  their  various  purfuits;  and  that  the  diffe- 
rence lay  only  in  the  applying  them  to  particulars? 
This  requires,  faid  I,  to  be  illustrated.  As  if,  con- 
tinued he,  a  company  of  travellers,  in  fome  wide 
fored,  were  all  intending  for  one  city,  but  each  by  a 
route  peculiar  to  himfelt.  The  roads  indeed  would 
be  various,  and  many  perhaps  falfe;  but  all  who 
travelled,  would  have  one  end  in  view.  It  is  evi- 
dent, laid  I,  they  would.  So  fares  it  then,  added 
he,  with  mankind  in  the  purfuit  of  good.  The 
ways  indeed  are  many,  but  what  they  feek  is  One. 

For  inftance:  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any,  who  in 
purfuit  of  their  good  were  for  living  the  life  of  a  bird, 
an  infect,  ora  fifh.  None.  And  why  not?  It  would 
be  inconfiftent,  anfwered  I,  with  their  nature.  You 
fee  then,  faid  he,  they  all  agree  in  this ;  that  what 
they  'purfue,  ought  to  be  confident,  and  agreeable  to 
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their  proper  nature.  So  ought  it,  fu'd  I,  undoubted- 
ly. Jt  fo,  continued  he,  one  pre-conception  is  dif- 
covered,  which  is  common  to  good  in  general  :  It 
is,  that  all  good  is  luppofed  fome-ihrng  agreeable  to 
nature.  This  indeed,  replied  I,  feems  to  be  agreed 
on  all  hands. 

BUT  again,  faid  he,  Is  there  a  man  fcarcely  to  be 
found  of  a  temper  fo  truly  mortified,  as  to  acquiefce 
in  thelowe£>  and  fliorteit  neceifaries  of  life?  Who 
aims  not,  it-he  beabie,  at  fomething  farther,  fome- 
thing  better?  I  replied,  fcarcely  one.  Do  not  mul- 
titudes purfue,  faid  he,  infinite  objects  of  defire, 
acknowledged,  every  one  of  them,  to  be  in  no  refpe& 
neceifaries  ?  Exquifite  viands,  delicious  wines,  fplen- 
did  apparel,  curious  gardens;  magnificent  apartments 
adorned  with  pictures  and  fculp'ure;  mufic  and  poe- 
try, and  the  whole  tribe  of  elegant  arts  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent, faid  I.  If  it  be,  continued  he,  it  Ihould  feeni 
that  they  all  confidered  the  chief  or  Sovereign  Good,, 
not  to  be  that,  which  conduces  to  bare  existence  or 
mere  being;  -for  to  this  the  nece/fa;ies  alone  are  ade- 
quate. I  replied  they  were.  Bui  if  not  this,  it  muft 
be  fomewhat  conducive  to  that,  which  is  fuperior  to 
mere  being.  It  muft.  And  what,  continued  he,  can 
this  be,  but  well-being,  under  the  various  lliapes,  in 
which  differing  opinions  paint'  it?  Or  can  you  fug- 
geft  any  thing  elfe?  I  replied,  I  could  not.  Mark 
here,  then,  continued  he,  another  pre-conception, 
•in  which  they  all  agree;  the  Sovereign  Good  is  fome- 
what conducive,  not  to  mere  being,  but  to  well- 
being.  I  replied,  it  had  fo  appeared. 

AGAIN,  continued 'he.  What  labour,  what  ex- 
pence,  to  procure  thofe  rarkies,  which  our  own  poor 
country  is  unable  to  afford  us!  How  is  the  world 
ranfackedto  its  utmoft  verges,  and  luxury  and  arts 
imported  from  every  quarter  !  Nay  more  :  How.do 
we  baffle  nature  herfelf;  invert  her  order;  Tfe:ek  the 
vegetables  of  fpring  in  the  rigours  of  winter,  and 
winter's  ice  during  the  heats  of  Tummer  !  I  replied, 
we  did.  And  what  difappointment,  what  remorfe, 
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when  endeavours  fail  ?  It  is  true.  If  this  then  be 
evident,  faid  he,  it  fliould  feem,  that  whatever  we 
defire  as  our  Chief  and  Sovereign  Good,  is  fomething 
which,  as  far  as  poflible,,  we  would  accommodate  to 
all  places  and  times.  I  anfvvered,  So  it  appeared.  See 
then,  faid  he,  another  of  its  charafteriiUcs,  another 
pre-conception. 

BUT  farther  flill;  What  contefls  for  wealth! 
What  fcrambling  for  property!  Wrhat  perils  in  the 
purfuit;  what  follicitude  in  the  maintenance  !  And 
why  all  this?  To  what  purpofe,  what  end  ?  Or  is 
not  the  reafon  plain  ?  Is  it  not  that  wealth  may  con- 
tinually procure  us,  whatever  we  fancy  good$  ,>ud 
make  that  perpetual,  which  would  otherwife  be 
tranfient?  I  replied,  it  feemed  fo.  It  is  not  farther 
defired,  as  fupplying  us  from  ourfelves;  "v  en 
without  it,  we  muft  be  beholden  to  the  benevolence 
of  others,  and  depend  on  their  caprice  for  all 
that  we  enjoy?  It  is  true,  faid  I,  this  fe-ems  a 
reafon. 

Ac  AIM;  Is  not  power  of  every  degree  as  much 
contefled  for,  as  wealth  ?  Are  not  the  magiftracies, 
honours,  principalities,  and  empire,  the  fubje&s  of 
ilrife,  and  everlafting  contention?  I  replied,  They 
were.  And  why,  faid  he,  this  ?  To  obtain  what 
end?  Is  it  not  to  help  us,  like  wealth,  to  the  pof- 
feflion  of  what  we  defire  ?  It  is  not  farther  to  afcer- 
tain,  to  fecure  our  .enjoyments;  tha-t  when  others 
would  deprive  us,  we  may  be  ftrong  enough  to  redft 
jhem  ?  I  replied  it  was. 

OR  to  invert  the  whole;  Why  are  there,  who 
feek  receiTes  the  mod  diftant  and  retired  ?  Flee 
courts  and  power,  and  fubmit  to  parfimony  and  ob- 
fcurity  ?  Why  all  this,  but  from  the  fame  intenti- 
on ?  From  an  opinion  that  fmall  pofleffions,  ufed 
moderately,  are  permanent;  that  larger  poffeflions, 
raife  envy,  and  are  more  frequently  invaded; 
that  the  fafety  of  power  and  dignity  is  more  precari- 
ous, than  that  of  retreat;  and  that  therefore  they 
ihave  chofen,  what  is  mod  eligible  upon  the  whole  ? 

It 
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It  is  not,  faid  I,  improbable,  that  they  act  by  fome 
fuch  mouve. 

JJo  you  not  fee  then,  continued  he,  two  or  three 
more  pre-conceptions  of  the  Sovereign  Good,  which 
are  fought  for  by  all,  as  eflential  to  conrtitute  it  ? 
And  what,  faid  I,  are  thefe  ?  That  it  rtiould  not  be 
tranfient,  nor  derived  from  the  will  of  others,  nor 
in  their  power  to  take  away;  but  the  durable,  felf- 
derived,  and  (iflmayufe  the  expreflion)  in-depriva- 
ble.  I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  fo.  But  we  have 
already  found  it  to  be  confidered,  as  fomething 
agreeable  to  our  nature;  conducive,  not  to  mere  be- 
ing, but  to  well-being;  and  what  we  aim  to 
have  accommodated  to  all  places  and  times.  We 
have. 

THERE  may  be  other  characteriftics,  faid  he,  but 
thefe  I  think  fufficient.  See  then  its  idea;  behold  it, 
as  collected  from  the  original,  natural,  and  univerfal 
pre-conceptions  of  all  mankind.  The  Sovereign 
Good,  they  have  taught  us,  ought  to  be  fomething 
agreeable  to  our  nature  ;  conducive  to  well-being  ;  ac- 
comtnodated  to  all  places  and  times  ;  durable,  felf- 
derived,  and  indeprwablc.  Your  account,  faid  I,  ap- 
pears juft. 

HARRIS. 

CHAP.        II. 

THB     SAME     SUBJECT. 

BRUTUS  perifhed  untimely,  and  Caefar  did  n<* 
m0re. — Thefe  words  I  was  repeating  the  next 
day  to  myfelf,  when  my  friend  appeared,  andchear- 
fully  bade  me  good-morrow.  I  could  not  return  his 
compliment  with  an  equal  gaiety,  being  intent,  fome- 
what  more  than  ufual,  on  what  had  parted  the  day 
before.  Seeing  this,  he  propofed  a  walk  into  the 
fields.  The  face  of  nature,  faid  he,  will  perhaps 
difpel  thefe  glooms.  No  aflirtance,  on  my  part,  ihail 
be  wanting,  you  may  be  allured.  I  accepted  his 
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propofal;  the  walk  began;  and  our  former  conver- 
iation  infenfibly  renewed. 

BRUTUS,  faid  he,  peri/hed  untimely,  and  Cs far 
did  no  more. — It  was  thus,  as  I  remember,  not 
long  fince  you  were  exprefling  yourfelf.  And  yet 
fuppofe  their  fortunes  to  have  been  exactly  parallel. 
— Which  would  you  have  preferred?  Would  you 
have  been  Caefan,  or  Brutus?  Brutus,  replied  I,  be- 
yond all  controverfy.  He  afked  me,  why  ?  Where 
was  the  difference,  when  their  fortunes,  as  we  now 
fuppofed  them,  were  confidered  as  the  fame  ?  There 
feems,  faid  I,  abftract  from  their  fortunes,  fome- 
thing,  I  know  not  what,  intrinfically  preferable  in  the 
life  and  character  of  Brutus.  If  that,  faid  he,  be  true, 
then  muft  we  derive  it,  not  from  the  fuccefs  of  his 
endeavours,  but  from  their  truth  and  re&itude.  He 
had  the  comfort  to  be  confcious,  that  his  caufe  was 
a  juft  one.  It  was  impoffible  the  other  fKould  have 
any  fuch  feeling.  I  believe,  faid  I,  you  have  ex- 
plained it. 

SUPPOSE  then,  continued  he,  (it  is  but  merely  an 
hypothefis)  fuppofe,  I  fay,  we  were  to  place  the  So- 
vereign Good  in  fuch  a  rectitude  of  Conduct  mere- 
ly, and  not  in  the  Event.  Suppofc  we  were  to  fix 
our  Happiness,  not  in  the  a£tual  attainment  of  that 
health,  that  perfection  of  a  focial  ftate,  that  fortu- 
nate concurrence  of  externals,  which  is  congruous  to 
our  nature,  and  which  all  have  a  right  to  purftie  ,- 
but  folely  fix  it  in  the  mere  doing  whatever  is  corref- 
pondent  to  fuch  an  end,  even  though  we  never  at- 
tain, or  are  near  attaining  it.  In  fewer  words;  WJu.i; 
to  make  our  natural  (late  the  flandard  only  to  de- 
termine our  conduct  :  and  place  our  happinefs  in  the 
reClitude  of  this  conduct  alone?  On  fuch  an  hypo- 
thefis (and  we  coniider  it  as  nothing  .far  the/-)  We 
iliould  not  want  a  good,  perhaps,  to  correfpond  to 
our  pre-eonceptions;  for  this,  it  is  evident,  would 
be  correfpondent  to  them  all.  Your  doctrine,  repli- 
ed J,  is  fo  new  and'flrarge,  that  though  you.  have 
been  copious  in  explaining,  I  can  hardly  yet  coinp/^- 
liend  you. 
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IT  amounts  all,  faid  he,  but  to  this :  Place  your 
happinefs,  where  your  praife  is.  1  afked,  Where 
he  fuppofed  that?  Not,  replied  he,  in  the  pleafures 
which  you  feel,  more  than  your  difgrace  lies  in  the 
pain;  not  in  the  cafual  profperity  ot  fortune,  more 
than  your  difgrace  in  the  cafual  adverfity;  but  in 
juft  complete  action  throughout  every  part  of  life, 
whatever  be  the  face  of  things,  whether  favourable, 
or  the  contrary. 

BUT  why  then,  faid  I,  fuch  accuracy  about  ex- 
ternals? So  much  pains  to  be  informed,  what  are 
purfuable,  what  avoidable?  .  It  behoves  the  Pilot, 
replied  he,  to  know  the  feas  and  the  winds;  the  na- 
ture of  tempefts,  calms  and  tides.  They  are  the 
fubjects,  about  which  his  art  is  converfant.  With- 
out a  juft  experience  of  them,  he  can  never  prove 
himfelf  an  artift.  You  know  we  look  not  for  his  repu- 
tation either  in  fair  gales,  or  in  adverfe;  but  in  the 
flcilfulnefs  of  his  conduct,  be  thefe  events  as  they 
liappen.  In  like  manner  fares  it  wkh  the  moral  ar- 
tift. He,  for  a  fubject,  has  the  whole  of  human  life  : 
'health  and  ficknefs;  pleafure  and  pain.;  with  every 
other  poffible  incident,  which  can  befal  him  during 
his  exigence.  If  his  knowledge  of  all  thefe  be  accu- 
rate and  exact,  fo  too  muft  his  conduct,  in  which  we 
place  his  happinefs.  But  if  this  knowledge  be  de- 
fective, muft  not  his  conduct  be  defective  alfo  ?  I  re- 
plied, So  it  iliould  feem.  And  if  his  conduct,  then 
his  happinefs?  It  is  true. 

You  fee  then,  continued  he,  even  though  exter- 
nals were  3s  nothing;  though  it  was  true,  in  their 
own  nature,  they  were  neither  good  nor  evil;  yet  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  them  is,  from  our  hypothe- 
fis,  absolutely  neceilary.  Indeed,  faid  I,  you  have 
proved  it. 

He  continued — Inferior  artifts  may  be  at  a  ftand, 
becaufe  they  want  materials.  From  their  ftubborn- 
nefs  and  intractability,  they  may  often  be  difappoint- 
ed.  But  as  long  as  life  is  pafling,  and  nature  conti- 
•nues  to  operate,  the  moral  artift  of  life  has  at  all 
'  times  all  he  defires.  He  can  never  want  a  fubject  fit 

to 
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to  exercife  him  in  his  proper  calling  ;  and  that,  with 
this  happy  motive  to  the  conftancy  of  his  endea- 
vours, that  the  croffer,  the  harflier,  the  more  unto- 
ward the  events,  the  greater  his  praife,  the  more 
illuftrious  his  reputation. 

ALL  this,  faid  I,  is  true,  and  cannot  be  denied. 
But  one  circumftance  there  appears,  where  your 
fimilies  feem  to  fail.  The  praife  indeed  of  the  Pilot 
we  allow  to  be  in  his  conduct;  but  it  is  in  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  that  conduct,  where  we  look  for  his  happi- 
nefs.  If  a  ftorm  arife,and  the  ihip  be  loft,  we  call 
him  not  happy,  how  well  foever  he  may  have  con- 
ducted. It  is  then  only  we  congratulate  him,  when 
he  has  reached  the  defired  haven.  Your  diftinclion, 
faid  he,  is  juft.  And  it  is  here  lies  the  noble  pre- 
rogative of  moral  artifts,  above  all  others.  But  yet 
I  know  not  how  to  explain  myfelf,  I  fear  my  doctrine 
will  appear  fo  ftrange.  You  may  proceed,  faid  I, 
fafely,  fince  you  advance  it  but  as  an  hypothefis. 

THUS  then,  continued  he — .The  end  in  other 
arts  is  ever  diftant  and  removed.  It. con/ifls  not  in 
the 'mere  conduct,  much  lefs  in  a  fingle  energy;  but 
is  the  juft  refult  of  many  energies,  each  of  which 
are  eflential  to  it.  Hence,  by  obftacle*  unavoidable, 
it  may  often  be  retarded  :  nay  more,  may  be  fo  em- 
barrafTed,  as  never  poflibly  to  be  attained.  But  in 
the  moral  of  life,  the  very  Conduct  is  the  End  ;  the 
very  conduct,  I  fay,  itfelf,  throughout  every  its  mi- 
nuteft  energy;  becaufe  each  of  thefe,  however  mi- 
nute, partake  as  truly  of  rectitude,  as  the  largeft 
combination  of  them,  when  confidered  collectively. 
Hence  of  all  arts  is  this  the  only  one  perpetual* 
ly  complete  in  every  inftant,  becaufe  it  needs  not* 
like  other  arts,  time  to  arrive  at  that  perfection,  at 
which  in  every  inftant  it  is  arrived  already.  Hence 
by  duration  it  is  not  rendered  either  more  or  lefs  per- 
fect; completion,  like  truth,  admitting  no  degrees, 
and  being  in  no  fenfe  capable  of  either  intenfion  or 
remilfion.  And  hence  too  by  rieceflary  connection 
(which  is  a  greater  paradox  than  all)  even  that  Hap- 
pinefsor  Sovereign  Good,  the  end  of  this  moral  are, 
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isitfelftoo,  in  every  inftant,  confummate  and  com- 
plete; is  neither  heightened  nor  diminished  by  the 
quantity  of  its  duration,  but  is  the  fame  to  its  en- 
joyers,  for  a  moment  or  a  century. 

UPON  this  I  fmiled.  He  afked  me  the  reafon. 
It  is  only  to  obferve,  faid  I,  the  courfe  of  our'in- 
quiries.  A  new  hypothefis  has  been  advanced  :  ap- 
pearing fomewhat  ftrange,  it  is  defired  to  be  explain- 
ed. You  comply  with  the  requeft,  and  in  purfuit 
of  the  explanation,  make  it  ten  times  more  obfcure 
and  unintelligible,  than  before.  It  is  but  too  often 
the  fate,  faid  he,  of  us  commentators.  But  you 
know  in  fuch  cafes  what  is  ufually  done.  When  the 
comment  will  not  explain  the  text,  we  try  whether 
the  text  will  not  explain  itfelf.  This  method,  it  is 
poflible,  may  aflift  us  here.  The  hypothefis,  which 
we  would  have  illuftrated,  was  no  more  than  this : 
That  the  Sovereign  Good  lay  in  Rectitude  of  Con- 
duct; and  that  this  Good  correfponded  to  all  our 
pre-conceptions.  Let  us  examine  then,  whether, 
upon  trial,  this  correfpondence  will  appear  to  hold; 
and  for  all  that  we  have  advanced  fince,  fuffer  it  to 
pafs,  and  not  perplex  us.  Agreed,  faid  I  willingly, 
for  now  I  hope  to  comprehend  you. 

RECOLLECT  then,  faid  he.  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber that  one  pre-conception  of  the  Sovereign  Good 
was,  to  be  accommodated  to  all  times  and  places? 
1  remember  it.  And  is  there  any  time,  or  any  places, 
whence  Rectitude  of  Conduct  may  be  excluded?  Is 
there  no  right  action  in  profperity,  a  right  action  in 
adverfity?  May  there  not  be  a  decent,  generous, 
and  laudable  behaviour,  not  only  in  peace,  in  pow- 
er, and  in  health;  but  in  war,  in  oppreffion,  in  fick- 
»efs,  and  in  death  ?  There  may. 

AND  what  (hall  we  fay  to  thofe  other  pre-concep- 
tions; to  being  durable,  felf-derived,  and  indepriva- 
ble?  Can  there  be  any  Good  fo  durable,  as  the  pow- 
er of  -always  doing  right  ?  Is  there  any  Good  con- 
ceivable, fo  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  others? 
Or  if  you  hefltate,  and  are  doubtful,  I  would  wil- 
ingly  be  informed,  into  what  circumftances  may 
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fortune  throw  a  brave  honeft  m-an,  where  it  fliall  not 
be  IB. his  power  to  act  bravely  and  honeftly  ?  If  there 
are  no  fuch,  then  Rectitude  of  Conduct,  if  a  Good, 
is  a  good  indeprivable.  I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  ap- 
pears fo. 

BUT  farther,  faid  he;  Another  pre-conception  of 
the  Sovereign  good  was,  to  be  agreeable  to  nature. 
It  was.  And  can  any  thing  be  more  agreeable  to  a 
rational  and  focial  animaj,  than  rational  and  focial 
conduct?  Nothing.  But  Rectitude  of  conduct  is 
with  us  Rational  and  Social  Conduct.  It  is. 

ONCE  more,  continued  he;  Another  pre-concep-^ 
lion  of  this  Good  was,  to  be  conducive  not  to  mere- 
being,  but  to  well-being.  Admit  it.  And  can  any 
thing,  believe  you,  conduce  fo  probably  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  rational  focial. animal,  as  the  right  exer- 
cife  of  that  reafon,  and  of  thofe  focial  affections  ? 
Nothing.  And  what  is  this  fame  exercife,  but  the 
hTgheft  -Rectitude  of  conduct  ?  Certainly. 

HARRIS. 


CHAP.       III. 

ON     CRITICISM. 

ND  how  did  Garrick  fpeak  the  foliloquy 
^'ft  n!gnr  •  O't,  againft  all  rules,  my  lord, 
moft  u.'.g  inimaticai'.y  ?  betwixt  the  fubftantive  and 
the  acijedive,  waich  fliould  agree  together  in  num- 
ber, cafe  and  gender,  he  inaJe  u  breach  thus, — (lop- 
ping as  if  the  poirt  wanted  fcitJi;!r-;j — and  betwixt 
the  nominative  cafe,  which  your  lorofhip  knows 
fhould  govr-rn  tne  verb,  he  fufpen^ed  his  voice  in 
the  epilogue  a  J.ozen  times,  three  (econds  and  three 
fifthsby  a  Uop-warch,  my  lord,  each  lime — AJi  ii- 
rable  gram-Darian  ! — But  in  fufpenciing  his  voice- 
was  the  ferfe  fufpenued  liktwife?  did  no  expreffion 
of  atritu  le  c.i  countenance  fill  up  the  chafm  ;— Was 
the  t ye  fiient  ?  Did  you  narrr\\  y  l;  k  ? — I  look'd 
only  at  tne  flop-watch,  my  lord, — excellent  obferver! 

I  3  AND 
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AND  what  of  this  new  book  the  whole  world 
makes  fuch  a  rout  about?  —  Oh!  'tis  out  of  all 
plumb,  my  lord,  —  quite  an  irregular  thing!  not 
one  of  the  angles  at  the  four  corners  was  a  right 
angle.  —  I  had  my  rule  and  compafles,  &c.  my  lord, 
in  my  pocket.—  Excellent  critic  ! 

—  AND  for  the  epic  poem  your  Jordfhip  bid  me 
look  at;  —  upon  taking  the  length,  breadth,  height, 
and  depth  of  it,  and  trying  them  at  home  upon 
an  exadl  fcale  of  Boflu's  -  'tis  out,  my  lord, 
in  every  one  of  its  dimenlions.—  Admirable  con- 
noifleur  ! 

—AND  did  you  ftep  in,  to  take  a  look  at  the 
grand  pifture  in  your  way  back?-  —  Tis  a  melan- 
choly daub!  my  lord;  not  one  principle  of  the 
pyramid  in  any  one  group  !  --  and  what  a 
price  !  •  for  there  is  nothing  of  the  colour- 
ing of  Titian  -  the  expreflion  of  Rubens  - 
the  grace  of  Raphael—  -  the  purity  of  Domini- 
chino  '  the  correigiefcity  of  Corregio  the 
learning  of  Pouflin  -  the  airs  of  Guide  -  - 
the  tafte  of  the  Carrachi's—  -  or  the  grand  con- 
tour of  Angelo. 

GRANT  me  patience,  juft  Heaven!  —  Of  all 
the  cants  which  are  canted  in  this  canting  world 
•  •  though  the  cant  of  hypocrites  may  be  the 
Worft  -  the  cant  of  criticifm  is  the  moft  tor- 
menting ! 

I  WOULD  go  fifty  miles  on  foot,  to  kifs  the 
hand  of  that  man,  whofe  generous  heart  will  give 
up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his  author's 
hands  be  pleafed  he  knows  not  why,  and  cares: 
not  wherefore. 


N  K. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.         IV. 
ON      NEGROES, 

WHEN  Tom,  an'  pleafe  your  honour,  got  to 
the  fhop  there  was  nobody  in  it,  but  a  poor 
negro  girl,  with  a  bunch  of  white  feathers  (lightly 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  cane,  flapping  away  flies—- 
not killing  them— 'Tis  a  pretty  picture  !  faid  my 
uncle  Toby — (he  had  fuffered  persecution,  Trim,  and 
had  learnt  mercy.- 

SHE  was  good,  an'  pleafe  your  honour,  from 
nature  as  well  as  trom  hardfliips ;  and'  there  are  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  ftory  of  that  poor  friendlefs  flut 
that  would  melt  a  heart  of  (lone,  faid  Trim;  and 
fome  difmal  winter's  evening,  when  your  honour  is 
in  the  humour,  they  fhall  be  told  you  with  the  reft 
of  Tom's  ftory,  for  it  makes  a  part  of  it— 

TH  E  N  do  not  forget,  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. 

A  NEGRO  has  a  foul?  an'  pleafe  your  honour,, 
faid  the  corporal  (doubtingly) 

1  AM  not  much  verfed,  corporal,  quoth  my  un~ 
cle  Toby,  in  things  of  that  kind;  but  I  fuppofe  God 
would  not  leave  him  without  one,  any  more  than 
ihee  or  me 

IT  would  be  putting  one  fadly  ovfer  the  head 

of  another,  quoth  the  corporal. 

IT  would  fbj  faid  my  uncle  Toby.  Why  then, 
an'  pleafe  your  honour,  is  a  black  wench  to  be  ufed 
worfe  than  a  white  one? 

I  CAN  give  you  no  reafon,  faid  my  uncle 
Toby 

ONLY,    cried   the  corporal,    fliaking  his 

head,   becaufe   ihe    has   no  one    to    Hand    up   for 
her 

''Tis  that  very  thing,  Trim,  quoth  my  uncle 

Toby,  which  recommends  her  to  protection,  and  her 

brethren   with    her; 'us     (he     fortune   of     war 

which  has  put  the  whip  into  our  hands  now-- 

I  4.  whertt 
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where  it  may  be  hereafter,  Heaven  knows ! — but  be 
it  where  it  will,  the  brave,  Trim,  will  not  ufe  it  un- 
kindly. 

— — GOD  forbid,  faid  the  corporal. 

AMEN,    refponded   my  uncle  Toby,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart. 

STERNI* 


CHAP.        V. 
RIVERS    AND    SIR   HARRY. 


•: 


Si  RHAR. COLONEL,  your  mo  ft  obedient:  I 
\^4  am  come  upon  the  old  bufinefs ; 
fpr  unlefs  I  am  allowed  to  entertain  hope  of  Mifs 
Rivers,  I  iliall  be  the  moft  miferable  of  all  human 
beings. 

Riv.  Sir  Harry,  I  have  already  told  you  by 
letter,  and  now  I  te!l  you  perfonally,  I  cannot 
liften  to  your  propofals. 

SIRHAR.  No,  Sir? 

Riv.  No,  Sir,  I  have  promifed  my  daughter  to 
Mr.  Sidney;  do  you  know  that,  Sir? 

SIRHAR.  I  do;  but  what  then?  Engagements 
of  this  kind,  you  know — 

Riv.  So  then,  you  do  know  I  have  promifed  her 
to  Mr.  Sidney  ? 

Si  R  HA  R.  I  do;  but  I  alfoknow  that  matters  are 
not  finally  fettled  between  Mr.  Sidney  and  you,  and 
I  moreover  know,  that  his  fortune  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  mine,  therefore — 

Ki  v.  Sir  Harry,  let  me  afk  you  one  queftion  be- 
fore you  make  your  confequence. 

SIR  HAR.  A  thoufand  if  you  pleafe,   Sir. 

Riv.  Why  then,  Sir,  letmeafkyou,  what  you 
have  ever  obferved  in  me  or  my  conduct,  that 
you  defire  me  fo  familiarly  to  break  my  word? 
I  thought,.  Sir,  you  cosiidered  me  as  a  man  of  ho- 
nour. 

Si  R 
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SIR  HA  R.  And  fo  I  do,  Sir,  a  man  of  the  niceft 
honour. 

R  i  v.  And  yet.  Sir,  you  afk  me  to  violate  the  fano 
tity  of  my  wore! ;  and  tell  me  directly,  that  it  is  1117 
inte;eft  to  be  a  ralcal. — 

Si  R.HAR.  \  really  don't  underftand  you,  Colonel : 
I  thought  when  1  was  talking  to  you,  1  was  talking 
to  a  man  who  knew  the  world  :  and  as  you  have  not 
yet  figned — • 

R;v.  Why,  this  is  mending  matters  with  a  wit- 
nefs !  And  fo  you  think  becaufe  J  am  not  legally 
bound,  I  am  under  no  necelluy  of  keeping  my  word  ! 
Sir  Harry,  laws  were  never  made  for  men  of  honour; 
they  wu:it  no  bond  but  the  rectitude  of  their  own 
fenti'j.ents,  and  laws  are  of  no  ufe  but  to  bind  the 
villains  of  fociety. 

SIR  HAR.    Well!   but  my  dear  Colonel,   ifyou; 
have  no  regard  for  me,   fhew  fome  little  regard  for 
your  daughter. 

Riv  1  iliew  the  greateft  regard  for  my  daugh- 
ter by  giving  her  to  a  man  of  honour;  and  I  mud 
not  be  infulted  with  any  further  repetition  of  your 
propoials. 

Si  R  HAR.  Infuh  you,  Colonel !  is  the  offer  of  my 
alliance  an  infult  ?  is  my  readinefs  to  make  what 
Settlements  you  think  proper-— 

Riv.  Sir  Harry,  J  ihould  confider  the  offer  of  a 
kingdom  an  infult,  if  it  was  to  be  purchafed  by  the 
violation  of  my  word  :  Hefides,  though  my  daugh- 
ter fhall  never  go  a  beggar  to  the  arms  of  her  huf- 
band,  1  would  rather  fee  her  happy  than  rich;  and  if 
/lie  has  enough  to  provide  handfomely  for  a  young 

r         -,  j    r3  .    f  .-  -  .      ]  J.  &, 

family,  and  iomethmg  to  Ipare  for  he  exigencies  ot 
a  worthy  friend,  I  Iliall  think  her  as  affluent  as  if 
/lie  was  miilrefs  of  Mexico. 

SIR  HAR.  Well,  Colonel,  I  have  done;  but  I 
believe — 

Riv.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  and  as  our  conference  is 
done,  we  will, ;  if  you  pleafe,  retire  jo  the  ladies :  I 
Hiall  always  \x  glad  of  your  ac<|naii\tanre,  though 
I  cannot  receive  you  as  a  fon-in-liw,  for  a  union  of 

I  5  interelt 
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intereft  I  look  upon  as  a  union  of  diflionour,  and 
confider  a  marriage  for  money,  at  beft,  but  a  legal 
proftitution. 

FALSE  Dz LIC ACY. 


SIR    JOHN  MELVJL  AND  STERLING. 

STIRL.  TT  THAT  are  your  commands  with  me, 
VV     Sir  John? 

SIR  JOHN.  After  having  carried  the  negociation 
between  our  i'amilies  to  fo  great  a  length,  after  hav- 
ing afTented  fo  readily  to  all  our  propofals,  as  well 
as  received  fo  many  inftances  of  your  chearful  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  made  on  our  part,  I  am 
extremely  concerned,  Mr.  Sterling,  to  be  the  invo- 
luntary caufe  of  any  uneafinefs. 

STERL.  Uneafinefs!  what  uneafinefs?  Where 
bufinefs  is  tranfadled  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  par- 
ties underftand  one  another,  there  can  be  no  uneafi- 
nefs. You  agree,  on  fuch  and  fuch  conditions  to 
receive  my  daughter  for  a  wife;  on  the  fame 
conditions  I  agree  to  receive  you  as  a  fon-in-law; 
and  as  to  all  the  reft,  it  follows  of  courfe,  you 
know,  as  regularly  as  the  payment  ofa  bill  after  ac- 
ceptance. 

SIR  JOHN.  Pardon  me,  Sir;  more  uneafinefs  has 
arifen  than  you  are  aware  of.  lam  myfelf,  at  this 
inftant,  in  a  ftare  of  inexpreffible  embarrafTment; 
Mifs  Sterling,  I  know,  is  extremely  difconcerted 
too;  and  unlefs  you  w'l  oblige  me  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  your  friendfliip  I  'orefee  the  fpeedy  pro- 
grefs  ofdilcontem  and  animofny  through  the  whole 
family. 

STERL.  What  the  i^euce  is  all  this?  I  do  not 
Underftand  a  fingle  fyllable. 

SIR  JOHN  It  one  word  then,  it  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  isijp'iffible  for  me  to  fulfil  my  engagements  in 
regard  to  Mifs  Sterling. 
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STERL.  How,  Sir  John?  Do  you  mean  to 
put  an  affront  upon  my  family?  Vvhat/  refufe 

SIR  JOHN.  Be  afiured,  Sir,  that  I  neither  mean 
to  affront,  nor  forfake  your  family.  My  only  fear 
is,  that  you  fhould  defert  me;  for  the  whole  happi- 
nefs  of  my  life  depends  on  being  conne&ed  with 
your  family  by  the  neareft  and  tendered  ties  in  the; 
world. 

STERL.  Why  did  not  you  tell  me,  but  a  moment 
ago,  it  was  abiblutely  iinpoffible  for  you  to  marry 
my  daughter  ? 

SIR  JOHN.  Tiue;  But  you  have  another  daugh- 
ter, Sii — 

STERL.  Well? 

SIR  JOHN.  Who  has  obtained  the  iriofl.  abfolute 
dominion  over  my  heart.  I  have  already  declared 
my  pafllon  to  her;  nay  Mifs  Sterling  herfelf  is  alfo 
apprifed  of  it,  and  if  you  will  bvt  give  a  fanftion 
to  my  prefent  addrefles,  the  uncommon  merit  of 
Mifs  Sterling  will  no  doubt  recommend  her  to  a 
perfon  of  equal,  if  not  fuperio/  rank  to  myfelf,  and 
our  families  may  (till  be" a  11  led  by  my  union  wuh 
Mifs  Fanny. 

STERL.  Mighty  fine,  truly?  Why,  what  th" 
plague  do  you  make  of  us,  Sir  John?  Do  yo^ 
come  to  market  for  my  daughters,  like  fervancs  at 
a  ftatute-fair  ?  Do  you  think  ihat  I  will  fuffer  you, 
or  any  man  in  the  world,  to  come  into  iny  houfe, 
like  the  Grand  Signior,  and  throw  his  handkerchief 
firft  to  one,  and  then  to  t'other,  juft  as  he  pleafes? 
Do  you  think  I  drive  a  kind  of  African  fiave-trade 
with  them?  and — 

Si  R  JOHN..  A  moment's  patience,  Sir!-  Nothing 
but  the  excefs  of  my  pafllon  for  Mifs  Fanny  ihoulel 
have  induced  me  to  take  any  ftep  that  had  ihe  leafk 
appearance  of  difrefpec.1  to  any  part  of  your  family  ? 
and  even  now  I  am  defirous  to  atone  for  my  trani- 
greffion,  by  making  the  moil  adequate  compenfation, 
that  lies  in  my  power. 

STERL+ 
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STERL.  Compenfation !  what  compenfation. 
can  you  poffibly  make  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this, 
Sir  John  ? 

SIR  JOHN.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Sterling;  I  know 
you  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  a  man  of  bufinefs,  a 
man  of  the  world.  I  will  deal  frankly  with  you; 
and  you  ihall  fee  that  I  do  not  defire  a  change  of 
meafures  for  my  own  gratification,  without  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  advantageous  to  you. 

STERL.  What  advantage  can  your  inconftancy 
be  ta  me,  Sir  John? 

SIR  JOHN.  I  will  tell  you,  Sir.  You  know  that 
by  the  ar  cles  at  prefent  fubfiiling  between  us,  on 
the  day  cf  my  marriage  with  Mils  Sterling,  you 
agree  to  piy  down  the  grofs  fumofeighry  thoufand 
pounds 

STKRL.   Well! 

SIR  JOHN.  Now  if  you  will  but  confent  to  my 
waving  that  rnairiage — 

STERL.  I  agree  to  your  waving  that  marriage? 
Zaapoflibie,  Sir  J->\i?  •' 

Si  R  JOHN.  I  nope  not,  Sir;  as  on  my  part,  I  will 
agree   to   wave   my  right  to  thirty  thoufand  pounds 
of  the  fortune;   I  was  to  receive  with  her. 
C-     STERL      Thirty  thoufand,   do  you  fay? 
an;   SIR   );HN.   Yes,   Sir;   and  accept  of  Mifs  Fanny 
•witv1-  fifty  thoufand,    inttead  of  fourfcore. 

STERL.  Fifty  thoufand — 

SIR  JOHN.    laftead  of  fourfcore. 

STERL.  Why,  why,  there  may  be  fomething  in 
that.  Let  me  fee;  Fanny  with  fifty  thoufand  in- 
ftead  of  Betfey  with  fourfcore.  But  how  can  this 
be,  Sir  John?  For  you  know  I  am  to  pay  this 
money  into  the  hands  of  my  Lord  Ogleby;  who, 
I  believe,  betwixt  you  and  me,  Sir  John,  is  not 
overftocked  with  ready  money  at  prefent  j  and 
threefcore  thoufand  of  it,  you  know  is  to  go  to 
pay  off  the  prefent  incumbrances  on  the  eftate, 
Sir  John. 

SIH  JOHN.  That  objection  is  eafily  obviated. 
Ten  of  the  twenty  thoufand,  which  would  remain 

9.9 
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as  a  furplus  of  the  fourfcore,  after  paying  off  the 
mortgage,  was  intended  by  his  Lordfhip  for  my  ufe, 
that  we  might  fet  off  with  fome  little  eclat  on  our 
marriage  ;  and  the  other  ten  for  his  own.  Ten 
thoufand  pounds  therefore  I  fhall  be  able  to  pay 
you  immediately  ;  and  for  the  remaining  twenty 
thoufand  you  fhall  have  a  mortgage  on  that  part 
of  the  ertate  which  is  to  be  made  over  to  me,  with 
whatever  fecurity  you  fTiall  require  for  the  regular 
payment  of  the  intereft,  till  the  principal  is  duly 
discharged. 

STERL.  Why,  to  do  you  juftice,  Sir  John,  there 
is  fomething  fair  and  open  in  your  propofal  ;  and 
fince  I  find  you  do  not  mean  to  put  an  affront  upon 
the  family  — 

SIR  JOHN.  Nothing  was  ever  further  from  my 
thoughts,  Mr.  Sterling.  And  after  all,  the  whole 
affair  is  nothing  extraordinary  ;  fuch  things  hap- 
pen every  day  ;  and  as  the  world  has  only  heard 
generally  of  a  treaty  between  the  families,  when 
this  marriage  takes  place,  no  body  will  be  the  wifer, 
if  we  have  but  difcretion  enough  to  keep  our  own 
counfel. 

STERL.  True,  true";  and  fince  you  only  transfer 
from  one  girl  to  the  other,  it  is  no  more  than  tranf- 
ferring  fo  much  flock,  you  know. 

SIR  JOHN.  The  very  thing. 

STERL.  Odfo  !  I  had  quite  forgot.  We  are 
reckoning  without  our  hoft  here.  There  is  another 
difficulty — 

SIR  JOHN.  You  alarm  me.  What  can  that 
be  ? 

STERL.  I  cannot  ftir  a  ftep  in  this  bufinefs  with- 
out confulting  my  fifter  Heidelberg.  The  family  has 
very  great  expectations  from  her,  and  we  mult  not 
give  her  any  offence. 

SIR  JOHN.  But  if  you  come  into  this  ipeafure, 
furely  fhe  will  be  fa  kind  as  to  confenr— 

STERL.  I  do  not  know  that.  Berfey  is  her  darl- 
ing, and  I  cannot  tell  how  far  me  may  refent  any 
flight  that  feems  to  be  offered  to  her  favourite  niece. 

However, 
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However,  I  will  do  the  beft  I  can  for  you.  You 
ihall  go  and  break  the  matter  to  her  firft,  and  by  the 
time  that  I  may  fuppofe  that  your  rhetoric  has  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  litlen  to  reafon,  I  will  ftep  in  to  re* 
inforceyour  arguments. 

Si*  JOHN.  I  will  fly  to  her  immediately  :  you 
promife  me  your  afliftance  ? 

STERL.  I  do. 

SIR  JOHN,  Ten  thoufand  thanks  for  it.'  and  now 
fuccefs  attend  me  ! 

STERL.    Harkee,  Sir  John  ! Not  a  word  of 

the  thirty  thoufand  to  my  fifter,  Sir  John. 

SIR  JOHN.  Oh,  I  am  dumb,  lam  dumb,  Sir. 

STERL  You  remember  it  is  thirty  thoufand. 

SIR  JOH  N.  To  be  fure  J  do. 

STERL.  But  Sir  John  !  one  thing  more.  My 
Lord  muft  know  nothing  of  this  ftroke  of  friendfhip 
between  us. 

.  SIR  JOHN.   Not  for  the  world.    Let  me  alone! 
let  me  alone. 

STERL.  And  when  every  thing  is  agreed,  we 
muft  give  each  other  a  bond  to  be  held  faft  to  the 
bargain. 

SIR  JOHN.  To  be  fure.  A  bond  by  all  means  f. 
a  bond,  or  whatever  you  pleafe. 

STERL.  I  fhould  have  thought  of  more  conditi- 
ons, he  is  in  a  humour  to  give  me  every  thing.  Why, 
what  mere  chrldren  are  your  fellows  of  quality  ; 
that  cry  for  a  plaything  one  minute,  and  throw  it  by 
the  next  !  as  changeable  as  the  weather,  and  as  un- 
certain as  the  ttocks.  Special  fellows  to  drive  a 
bargain  !  and  yet  they  are  to  take  care  of  the  inter- 
eft  of  the  nation  truly  f  Here  does  this  whirligig 
man  of  fafhion  offer  to  give  up  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  in  hard  money,  wiih  as  much  indifference  as 
if  it  was  a  China  orange.  By  this  mortgage,  I  ihall 
have  a  hold  on  his  Terra  Firma  ;  and  if  he  wants 
more  money,  as  he  certainly  will,  let  him  have  chil- 
dren by  my  daughter  or  no,  I  jliall  have  his  whole 
cftate  in  a  net  for  the  benefit  of  my  family.  Well  ; 
thus  it  is,  that  the  children  of  citizens,  who  bar 
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acquired  fortunes,  prove  perfons  of  fafliion  ;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  perfons  of  fafhion,  who  have  ruined 
their  fortunes,  reduce  the  next  generation  to  cits. 

CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGE. 

CHAP.      VII. 

BELCOUR  ANoSTOCKWELL. 

STOC  K  .  TV  Jf^-  Belcour,  I  am  rejoiced  to  fee  you  ; 
I.  YA  you  are  welcome  to  England. 

BEL.  1  thawk  you  heartily,  good  Mr.  Stockwell; 
you  and  I  have  long  converfed  at  a  diftince  ;  now 
we  are  met,  and  the  pleafure  this  meeting  gives  me, 
amply  compenfates  for  the  perils  I  have  run  through 
in  accomplirtiing  it. 

STOCK.  What  perils,  Mr^  Belcour  ?  I  could  not 
have  thought  you  would  have  met  a  bad  paffage  at 
this  time  o'year, 

BEL.  Nor  did  we  :  courier  like,  we  came  poft- 
ing  to  your  /Lores,  upon  the  pinions  of  the  fwifteft 
gales  that  ever  blew  ;  it  is  upon  Englifli  ground  all 
my  difficulties  havearifen  ;  it  is  the  paflage  from  the 
river  fide  I  complain  of. 

STOCK.  Ay,  indeed  I  What  obftruftions  can  you 
have  met  between  this  and  the  river  fi  'e  ? 

BEL.  Innumerable!  Your  town's  as  full  of  de- 
files as  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ;  and,  I  believe,  they 
are  as  obllinately  defended  ;  fo  much  hurry,  buftle, 
and  confufion,  on  your  quays  ;  fo  many  fugar-caiks, 
porter-butts,  and  common  council-men,  in  your 
Itreets ;  that  unlefs  a  man  marched  with  artilleiy  in 
his  front,  it  is  more  than  the  labour  of  a  Hercules 
can  effed  to  make  any  tolerable  way  through  your 
town. 

STOCK.  I  am  forry  you  have  been  fo  incommod- 
ed. 

BKLL,  Why,  faith,  it  was  all  my  own  fault  ;  ac- 
to  a   land  of  flaves,  and,  out  of  patience 
with  titf  whole  tribe  of  cuilom-houfe  extortioners, 

boat-men, 
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boat-men,  tide-waiters,  and  water-bailiffs,  that  be- 
fet  me  on  all  fides,  worfe  than  a  fwarm  of  mufque- 
toes,  J  proceeded  a  little  too  roughly  to  brufh  them 
away  with  my  rattan  ;  the  flurdy  rogues  took  this  in 
dudgeon,  and  beginning  to  rebel,  the  mob  chofe 
different  fides,  and  a  furious  fcuffle  enfued  ;  in  the 
courfe  of  which,  my  perfon  and  apparel  fuffered  fo 
much,  that  I  was  obliged  to  ftep  into  the  firit  tavern 
to  refit,  before  1  could  make  my  approaches  in  any 
decent  trim. 

STOCK.  Well,  Mr.  Belcour,  it  is  a  rough  fample 
you  have  had  of  my  countrymen's  fpirit ;  but,  Itruft, 
you  will  not  think  the  worfe  of  them  for  it. 

BEL.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all  ;  I  like  ihem  the  bet- 
ter ;  was  1  only  a  vilitor,  I  might,  perhaps,  wifli  them 
a  little  more  tractable  j  but  as  a  fellow  fubjec"l,  and 
a  fharer  in  their  freedom,  I  applaud  their  fpirit, 
though  I  feel  the  effects  of  it  in  every  bone  in  my 
(kin. — Well,  Mr.  Stockwell,  for  the  firft  time  in 
my  life,  here  am  I  in  England  j  at  the  fountain  head 
ofpleafure,  in  the  land  of  beauty,  of  arts  and  ele- 
gancies. My  happy  ftars  have  given  me  a  good  e- 
Itate,  and  the  conipiring  winds  have  blown  me  hi- 
iher  to  fpend  it. 

STOCK.  Toufe  it,  not  to  wa^e  it,  I  fliould  hope  j 
to  treat  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  not  as  a  vaffal,  over  whom 
you  have  a  wanton  defpotic  pcwer,  but  as  a  fubjecl, 
which  you  are  bound  to  govern  with  a  temperate  and 
reftrained  authority. 

BEL.  True  Sir  ;  moft  truly  faid ;  mine's  a  com- 
miflion,  not  aright  :  I  am  the  offspring  of  diftrefs, 
and  every  child  of  forrow  is  my  brother ;  while  I 
have  hands  to  hold,  therefore,  1  will  hold  them  o- 
pen  to  mankind  :  but,  Sir,  my  Paffiors  are  my  ni af- 
ters :  they. take  me  where  they  will  ;  and  oftentimes 
they  leave  to  reafon  and  virtue  nothing  but  my  wiih- 
cs  and  my  fighs. 

STOCK.  Come,  come,  the  man  who  can  accufe 
corrects  himfelf. 

BEL.  Ah  !  that  is  an  office  I  am  weary  of  ;  I 
wiili  a  friend  would  take  it  up  :  I  would  to  Heaven 

you 
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you  had  leifure  for  the  employ ;  but,  did  you  drive 
a  trade  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  you  would 
not  find  the  tafk  fo  toilfome  as  to  keep  me  free  from 
faults. 

STOCK.  Well,  I  am  not  difcouraged  ;  this  can- 
dour tells  me  I  fhould  not  have  the  fault  of  felf-con- 
ceit  to  combat  ;  that,  at  lead,  is  not  amongft  the 
number. 

BEL.  No;  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth  who 
thought  more  humbly  of  me  than  I  do  of  myfelf,  I 
would  take  up  his  opinion  and  forego  my  own. 

STOCK.  And,  was  I  to  chufe  a  pupil,  it  fhould 
be  one  of  your  complexion  j  foif  you  will  come  a- 
long  with  me,  we  will  agree  upon  your  admifllon, 
and  enter  upon  a  courfe ofleclures  dirc&ly, 

BEL.  With  all  my  heart, 

WEST  INDIAN. 


CHAP.        VIII. 
LORDEUSTACE  ANDFRAMPTON. 

LD.  EUST.  TT  TELL,  my  dear  Frampton,  have 
W  y°u  fecured  the  letteis  ? 

FRAM.    Yes,    my  lord,  for  their  rightful  owners. 

LD.  EUST.  As  to  the  matter  of  property  Framp- 
ton, we  will  not  difpute  much  about  that.  iNecelii- 
ty,  you  know,  may  fometimes  render  a  trefpafs  ex- 
cufable. 

FRAM.  I  am  not  cafuift  fufficient  to  anfwer  you, 
upon  that  fubjecl  -,  but  this  I  know,  that  you  hav.e 
already  trefpafled  againft  the  laws  of  hofpitality  and 
honour,  in  your  conduct  towards  Sir  William  Evans, 
and  his  daughter — And  as  your  friend  and  counfel- 
lor,  both,  I  would  advife  you  lo  think  ferioufly,  of 
repairing  the  injuries  you  have  committed,  and  not 
increafe  your  offence,  by  a  farther  violation. 

LD.  EUST.  It  is  actually  a  pity  you  were  not 
bred  to  the  bar,  Ned  ;  but  I  have  only  a  moment  to 

flay, 
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ftay,    and  am  all  impatience  to  know  if  there  be  a 
letter  from  Langwood,  and  what  he  fays. 

FA  AM.  I  fliall  never  be  able  to  afford  you  the 
leaft  information  upon  that  fubjeft,  my  lord. 

LD.  EUST.  Surely,  I  do  not  underftand  you. 
You  faid  you  had  fecured  the  letters — Have  you  not 
read  them  ? 

FRAM.  You  have  a  right,  and  none  but  you,  to 
alk  me  fuch  a  queftion.  My  weak  compliance  with 
your  firft  propofal  relative  to  thefe  letters,  warrants 
your  thinking  fo  meanly  of  me.  But  know,  my  lord,, 
that  though  my  perfonal  affection  for  you,  joined  to 
my  unhappy  circumstances,  may  have  betrayed  me 
to  actions  unworthy  of  niyfelf,  I  never  can  forget, 
that  there  is  a  barrier  fixed  before  the  ex-treme  of 
bafenefs,  which  honour  will  not  let  me  pafs. 

LD.  EUST.  You  will  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Frampton,  that  where  I  lead,  I  think  you  need 
not  halt. 

FAAM.  You  will  pardon  me,  my  lord  ;  the  ccm- 
fcioufnefs  of  another  man's  errors,  can  never  be  a 
justification  for  our  own ;  and  poor,  indeed,  muft 
that  wretch  be,  who  can  be  fatisfied  with  the  nega- 
tive merit  of  not  being  the  word  man  he  knows. 

LD.  EUST.  If  this  difcourfe  were  uttered  in  a 
conventicle,  it  might  have  its  effect  ;  by  fetting  ths 
congregation  to  fleep. 

FRAM.  It  is  rather  meant  to  roufe,  than  lull  your 
lordfliip. 

LD.  EUST.  No  matter  what  it  is  meant  for;  give 
me  the  letters,  Mr.  Frampton. 

FRAM.  Yet,  excufe  me.  I  could  as  foon  think 
of  arming  a  madman's  hand,  againft  my  own  life,  as 
fuffer  you  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  that  will,  for  ever, 
wound  your  honour. 

LD.  EUST.  I  ihall  not  come  to  you,  to  heal  the 
wound :  your  medicines  are  too  rough  and  coarfe, 
for  me. 

FRAM.  The  foft  poifon  of  flattery,  might  per- 
haps pleafe  you  better. 

LD.  EUST. 
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LD.EUST.  Your  confcience  may,  probably,  have 
as  much  need  of  palliatives,  as  mine,  Mr.  Frampton, 
as  I  am  pretty  well  convinced,  that  your  courfe  of 
life,  has  not  been  more  regular,  than  my  own. 

FRAM.  With  true  contrition,  my  lord,  I  confefs 
part  of  your  farcafm  to  be  juft.  Pleafure  was  the 
objedt  of  my  purfuit,  and  pleafure  I  obtained,  at  the 
cxpence,  both  of  health,  and  fortune  :  but  yet,  my 
lord,  I  broke  not  in  upon  the  peace  of  others;  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  I  never  violated  ;  nor  did  I  ever 
feek  to  injure  or  feduce,  the  wife,  or  daughter,  of 
my  friend. 

LD.  EUST.  I  care  not  what  you  did  j  give  me 
the  letters. 

FRAM.  I  have  no  right  to  keep,  and  therefore 
fliall  furrender  them,  though  with  the  utrnoit  reluc- 
tance ;  but,  by  our  former  friendihip,  1  intreat  you 
not  to  open  them. 

LD.  EUST.     That  you  have  forfeited. 

FRAM,  Since  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  prevent 
your  committing  an  error,  which  you  ought,  for 
ever,  to  repent  of,  I  will  not  be  a  witnefs  of  it. 
There  are  the  letters. 

LD.  EUST.  You  may  perhaps,  have  caufe  to 
repent  your  prefent  conduct,  Mr.  Frampton,  as  much 
as  I  do  our  pad  attachment. 

FRAM.   Rather  than  hold  your   friendship  upon 
fuch   terms  1  refign  it  for  ever.    Farewell,  my  lord. 
Re  enter   FRAMPTON. 

FRAM.  Ill  treated  as  I  have  been,  my  lord,  I 
find  it  impolfible  to  ieave  you  furrounded  by  diffi- 
culties. 

LD.  EUST.  That  fentiment  iliould  have  operated 
fooner,  Mr.  Frampton.  Recollection  is  feldom  of 
ufe  to  our  triends,  though  it  may  fometimes  be  fer- 
viceable  to  ourfelves. 

FRAM.  Take  advantage  of  your  own  expreffion, 
my  lord,  and  recollect  yourfelf.  Born  and  educated 
as  I  have  been,  a  gentleman,  how  have  you  injured 
both  yourfelf  and  me,  by  admitting  and  uniting  in 
the  fame  confidence,  your  rafcally  fervant  ! 

LD.  EUST. 
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LD.  EUST.  The  exigency  of  my  fituation  is  a 
fufficient  excufe  to  myfeif,  *.nd  ought  to  have  been 
fo  to  the  man  who  c.'.lled  himfelf  my  friend. 

FRAM.  Have  a  care,  my  lord,  of  uttering  the 
lead  doubt  upon  that  fubjeft  •,  for  could  I  think  you. 
once  mean  enough  to  fufpe<5t  the  fincerity  of  my  at- 
tachment to  you,  it  muit  vanifti  at  that  inftant. 

LD.  EUST.  The  proofs  of  your  regard  have  been 
rather  painful  of  late,  Mr.  Frampton. 

FRAM.  When  I  fee  my  friend  upon  the  verge  of 
a  precipice,  is  that  a  time  for  compliment  ?  Sr.all  I 
not  rudely  rufli  forward,  and  drag  him  from  it  ?  Juft 
in  that  ftate  you  are  at  prefent,  and  I  will  drive  to 
fave  you.  Virtue  m.iy  langui/K  in  a  noble  hearf,  and 
fuffer  her  rival,  vice,  to  ufurp  her  power  j  but  bafe- 
nefs 'muft  not  enter,  or  fhe  flies  for  evef.  The  man 
who  has  forfeited  his  own  elieem,  thinks  all  the 
worl'J  has  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  nriu  therefore  is 
what  he  deferves  to  be,  a  wretch. 

LD.  EUST.  Oh,  Frampton  i  you  have  lodged  a 
dagger  rn  my  heart. 

FRAM.  No,  my  dear  Euftace,  I  have  faved  you 
from  one,  from  your  own  reproaches,  by  preventr 
ing  your  being  guilty  of  a  meannefs,  which  you 
could  never  have  forgiven  yourfelf. 

LD.  EUST.  Can  you  forgive  me.,  and  be  itill  rny 
friend  ? 

FRAM.  As  firm'y  as  I  have  been,  my  lord. — — 
But  let  us,  at  prefent,  haften  to  get  rid  of  the  mean 
bufinefs  we  are  engaged  in,  and  forward  the  letters 
we  have  no  right  to  detain. 

SCHOOL  FOR  RAKES. 


CHAP.        IX. 
DUKEANoLORD. 

DUKE.  1%.  TOW,    my  co-mates,   and  brothers  in 

i.>|          exile, 
Hath  not  old  cuftoai  made  this  life  more  fweet 

Than 
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Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?   are  not  thefe  woods 
More  free  from  peril,  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here;  feel  we  but  th'e  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  feafon's  difference  ;  as  the  icy  fang, 
And  churliih  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind  ; 
Which,   when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  fhr ink  with  cold,  I  fmile,  and  fay. 
This  is  no  flattery  ;    thefe  are  counfellors, 
That  feelingly  perfuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  arc  the  ufes  of  adverfity, 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venemous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  flones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 
.    •     Come,  fliall  we  go,  and  kill  us  venifon  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,   the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  defart  city, 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
"Have  their  round  haunches  goar'd. 

LORD.   Indeed,    my  Lord, 
The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that  : 
And  in  that  kind  fwears  you  do  more  ufurp 
Than  doth   your  brother,    that  hath  banifhed  you. 
To-day  my  Lord  of  Amiens,  and  myfelf, 
Did  fteal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whofe  antique  roots   peep  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  j 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  fequeftred  flag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languifh  ;    and,  indeed,  my  Lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  fuch  groans 
That  their  difcharge  did  ftretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almoft  to  burfting  ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nofe 
In  piteous  chafe  ;  and   thus  the  hairy  fool, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  th'  extremeft  verge  ofthe  fwift-brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

DUKE.   But  what  faid  Jaques  ? 
Did  he  not  moralize  the  fpeftacle  ? 

LORD. 
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LORD.    O  yes,  into  a  thoufand  fimiles, 
Firft,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needlefs  ftream  ; 
Poor  deer,   quoth  he,  thou  mak'ft  a  teftament 
As  worldlings  do,   giving  thy   fum  of   more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.  Then  being  alone, 
Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends  ; 
'Tis  right,  quoth  he,  thus  mifery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company.  Anon  a  carelefs  herd, 
Full  of  the  pafture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
And  never  ftay?  to  greet  him  :   Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 
Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greafy  citizens, 
'Tisjuft  the  failiion  :   wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 
Thus  mod   inventively  he  pierced  through 
The  body  of  the  country,    city,  court, 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life;  fwearing,   that  we 
Are  mere  ufurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worfe, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up 
In  their  aflign'd  and  native  dwelling-place. 

DUKE.    And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contem- 
plation ? 

LORD.    We  did,   my  Lord,  weeping  and  com- 
menting 
Upon  the  fobbing  deer. 

DUKE,     Shew  me  the  place  ; 
I  love  to  cope  him  in  thefe  fullen  fits, 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

LORD.  I'll  bring  you  to  him  (Iraight. 

SH  AKESPliR. 

CHAP.        X. 
DUKE     AND     JA  C^U  E  S. 

DUKE.  "YY7HY,  how  now,   Monfieur,  what  t 

W  life  is  this, 

That  your  poor  friend  muft  woo  your  company  ? 
What  ?  you  lock  merrily. 

J  A  Q^  A  fool,  a  fool ; 1  met  a  fool  i'  th'  foreft, 

A  motley  fool;  a  miferable  varlet  I 

As 
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As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool, 
Who  laid  him  down  and  baik'd  him  in  the  fun, 
And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  fet  terms,   and  yet  a  motley   fool. 
Good  morrow,  fool,  quoth  I  ;  No,  Sir,  quoth  he, 
Call  me  not  fool,  till  Heaven  hath  fentme  fortune; 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poalc, 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-luftre  eye, 
Says  very  wifely,  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 
Thus  may  we  fee,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags  : 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  fince  it  was  nine, 
And  after  one  hour  more 'twill  be  eleven; 
And  fo  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
"My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  fhould  be  fo  deep  contemplative: 
And  I  did  laugh,  fans  intermiffion, 
An  hour  by  his  dial.     O  noble  fool, 
A  worthy  fool  !  motley's  the  only  wear. 
DUKE.     What  fool  is  -this  ? 
J  A  Q^O  worthy  fool !  one  thatliathbeen  a  courtier, 
And  fays,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it  :  and  in  his  brain, 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bifket 
.Afier  a  voyage,  he  hath  ftrange  places  cramm'd 
With  obfervations,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms.     O  that  I  were  a  fool  ,' 
lam  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 
DUKE.    Thou  flialt  have  one. 
JAQ^  It  is  my  only  fuit  ; 
Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion,  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wife.    I  mud  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  pleafe  4  for  fo  fools  have, 
And  they  that  are  moft  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  moft  muft  laugh-  And  why,  Sir,  muft  they 

fo  ? 
The  why  is  plain,  as  way  to  parifli-church  ; 

Ht 
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He  whom  a  fool  does  very  wifely  hit, 

Doth  very  foolifhly,  although  he  fmart, 

Not  to  feem  fenfelefs  of  the  bob.  If  not, 

The  wife  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd 

Even  by  the  fquand'ring  glances  of  a  fool. 

Inveft  me  in  my  motley,  give  me  leave 

To  fpeak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 

Cleanfe  the  foul  body  of  th'  infe&ed  world, 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

DUKE.     Fie   on   thee  !     I    can  tell  what  thou 
would'ft  do. 

JAQ.    What,   for  a  counter,    would  I   do  but 
good  ? 

DUKE.  Mod   mifchievous    foul  fin,   in  chiding 

fin, 

For  thou  thyfelf  haft  been  a  libertine, 
And  all  th'  embofled  fores  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with  licenfe  of  free  foot  haft  caught, 
Wouldft  thou  difgorge  into  the  general  world. 

JAQ^  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  fea, 
*Till  that  the  very,  very  means  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 
When  that  I  fay,  the  city- woman  bears 
The  coft  of  princes  on  unworthy  fhoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  fay,  that  I  mean  her  ; 
When  fuch  a  one  as  fhe,  fuch  is  her  neighbour  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  bafeft  fun&ion, 
That  fays,  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  coft  ; 
Thinking,  that  I  mean  him.   but  therein  fuits 
His  folly  to  the  metal'of  my  fpeech  ? 
There  then  ;    how  then  ?    what  then  ?   let  me  fee 

wherein 

My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him  ;   if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himfelfj   if  he  be  free, 
Why,  then  my  taxing,   like  a  wild  goofe,  flies 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man. 

S  II  A  K  E  S  P  E  A  R . 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XL 
HENRY    AND    LORD    CHIEF     JUSTICE. 

CH.  JUST.  T  AM  aflur'd,  if  I  be  meafur'd  rightly, 
J[  Your  Majefty  hath  no  juft  caufe  to 
hate  me. 

P.  HENRY.     No.'     might  a  prince  of  my  great 

hopes  forget 

So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me? 
What!    rate,  rebuke,   and  roughly  fend  to  prifon 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England!    was  this  eafy? 
May  this  be  wafti'd  in  Lethe,    and  forgotten  ? 

CH.  JUST.     I  then  did  ufe  the  perfon  of  you* 

father; 

The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me  : 
And  in  th;  administration  of  his    law, 
While  I  was  bufy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  Highnefs  pleafed  to  forget  my  place, 
The  majefty  and  pow'r  of  law  and  juitfce, 
The  image  of  the  King  whom  I  presented; 
And  ftruck  me  in  my  very  feat  of  judgment : 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
And  did  commit  you.     If  tho  deed  were  ill, 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  have  a  fon  fet  your  decrees  at  nought: 
To  pluck  down  juftice  from  your  awful  bench, 
To  trip  the  courfe  of  law,   and  blunt  the  fword 
That  guards  the  peace  and   fefety  of  your  periba! 
Nay  more,  to  fpurn  at  your  moil  Royal  image, 
And  mock  your  working  in  a  fecond  bouy. 
Queftion  your   Royal   thoughts,    make    the    cafe 

yours; 

Be  now  the  father  and   propofc  a  fon; 
Hen.-  your  own  dignity  fo  much  prctan'd; 
See  your  molt  dreadful  laws  io  loofely  flighted; 
Behold  yourfelf  fo  by  a  fon  diidain'd  ; 

K  And 
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And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And  in  your   pow'r  fo  filencing  your  fon. 
After  this  cold  confid'rance,  fentence  me; 
And,  as  you  are  a  King,   fpeak  in  your  ftate, 
What  I  have  done  that  mifbecame  my  place, 
My  perfon,  or  my  Liege's  fovereignty. 

P.  HENR  ".     You  are  right,   Juftice,  and  you 

weigh   this  well ; 

Therefore  ftill  bear  the  balance  and  the  fword : 
And  I  do  wifli  your  honours  may  increafe, 
Till  you  do  live  to  fee  a  fon  of  mine 
Offend  you,    and  obey  you,  as  I  did  : 
So  fhall  I  live  to  fpeak  my  father's  words' 
Happy  am  I,   that  have  a  man  fo  bold 
That  dares  do  juftice  on  my  proper  fon; 
And  no  lefs  happy  having  fuch  a  fon, 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatnefs  fo 
Into  the  hand  of  juftice.— You  committed  me* 
For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Th'  unftained  fword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear; 
With  this  remembrance,    that  you  ufe  the  fame 
With  a  like  bold,  juft,  and  impartial  fpirit, 
As  you  have  done  'gainft  me.     There  is  my  hand, 
You  fhall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth  : 
My  voice  fliall  found  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear;  - 
And  I  will  ftoop  and  humble  my  intents, 
To  your  well  praclis'd  wife  directions. 
And,  Princes  all,   believe  me,  I  befeech  you; 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave; 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections; 
And  with  his  fpirit  fadly  I  furvive, 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world; 
To  fruftrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,    which  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  feeming.     Though  my  tide  of  blood 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  till  now; 
Now  dotb  it  turn  and  ebb  back  to  the  fea, 
Where  it  fhall  mingle  with  the  ftate  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majefty. 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament; 

And 
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And  let  us  chufc  fuch  limbs  of  noble  counfel, 

That  the  great  body  of  our  (late  may  go 

In  equal  rank  with  the  beft  govern'd  nationi 

That  war  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us, 

In  which  you,  father,  fhall  have  foremoft  hand. 

Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite 

(As  I  before  remember'd)  all  our  ftate, 

And  (Heaven  configning  to  my  good  intents) 

No  prince,  nor  peer,  fhall  have  juft  caufe  to  fay, 

Heav'n  fhorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day. 

SHAKESPEAS. 

CHAP.        XII. 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  Atfb 
BISHOP     OF    ELY. 

CANT.  A/TY   Lord»  HI  tell  you;  that  felf  bill 

lyJL  » urg'd, 

Which,    in    th'   eleventh  year  o}   ih'  laft  King's 

reign, 

Was  like,   and  had  indeed  againft  us  ppfs'd, 
But  that  the  fcambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  pufli  it  out  of  further  queftion. 

ELY.     But  how,    my  Lord,   fhall  we  refift  if 

now? 
CANT.      It  muft  be   thought   on.       If  it  pafs 

againft  us, 

We  lofe  the  better  half  of  our  poflefllon  : 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  teftament  have  given  to  the  church, 
Would  they  ftrip  from  us;    being  valu'd  thus : 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  King's  honoilr", 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  Knights, 
Six  thoufand  and  two  hundred  good  efquires; 
And  to  relief  of  lazars,   and   weak  age 
Of  indigent  faint  fouls,  paft  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  alms-houfes,  right  well  fupply'd; 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  King,  befide, 

K  2  A  thou- 
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A  thoufand  pounds  by  th'  year.      Thus  runs  the 
bill. 

ELY.     This  would  drink  deep. 

CANT.     'Twould  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

ELY.     But  what  prevention  ? 

CANT.     The  King  is  full  of  grace  and  fair  re- 
gard. 

ELY.     And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

CANT.     The  courfes  of  his  youth  promis'd  it 

not; 

The  breath  no  fooner  left  his  father's  body, 
But  that  his  wildnefs,   mortify'd  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too;  yea,  at  that  very  momei 
Confederation,   like  an  angel,  came, 
And  whipp'd  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him; 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradife, 
T*  invelope  and  contain  celeftial  fpirits. 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
With  fuch  a  heady  current,    fcow'ring  faults: 
Nor  ever  Hydra-headed  wilfulnefs 
So  foon  did  iofe  his  feat,  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  King. 

ELY.     We're  blefled  in  the  change. 

CANT.     Hear  him  but  reafon  in  divinity, 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wifti 
You  would  defire,   the  King  were  made  a  Prelate. 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 
You'd  fay,  it  had  been  all  in  all  his  ftudy. 
Lift  his  difcourfr  of  war,  and  you  fhall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  mufic. 
Turn  him  <o  any  caufe  of  policy, 
The  o  .  '.not  of  it  he  wiJl  unloofe, 

Fami'bi    as  '-.is  garter.     When  he  fpeafcs, 
The  3^,    a  charttf'd  libertine,   is  ftill; 
Anc  tl"   nute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  ftea*  h»s  fweei.  and  honeyed  fentences  : 
So  that  the  a&,   and  pradice  part  of  life, 
Mil  ft  be  the  miftrefs  to  this  theorique. 
Which  is' a  wonder  how  his  Grace  /liould  glean  it, 
5in.ce  his  addiction  was  to  courfes  vain,- 

His 
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His  companies  unletter'd,  rude,  and  ihallow; 
His  hours  fill'd  up  with  riots,    banquets,    fports; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  ftudy, 
Any  retirement,    and   fequeftration, 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

ELY,     The  ftrawberry    grows    underneath  th 

nettle, 

And  wholefome  berries  thrive,  and  ripen  beft,< 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  bafer  quality  : 
And  fo  the  Prince  obfcur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildnefs;  which  no  doubt, 
Grew  like  the  fummer-grafsj    faftefl  by  night, 
Unfeen,  yet  crefcive  in  his  faculty. 

CANT.     It  muft  be  fo:  for  miracles  are  ceas'd  : 
And  therefore  we  muft  needs  admit  the  means, 
How  things  are  perfected. 

SHAKE  SPEAR. 


CHAP.-    XIII. 


HOR.  T  TAIL  to  your  Lordfhip! 

Jfj.     HAM.    I  am  glad  to  fee  you  well; 

Horatio, or  I  do  forget  myfelf. 

HOR.     The  fame,  my  Lord,  and  your  poor  fer- 

vant  ever. 
HAM.     Sir,    my  good  friend;  I'll  change  that 

name  with  you  : 

And  what  makes  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ? 
HOR.     A  truant  difpofition,   good  my  Lord. 
HAM.     I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  fay  foj 
Nor  fhall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  trufter  of  your  own  report 
Againft  yourfelf.     I  know  you  are  no  truant; 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elfinoor? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart. 
HOR,     My  Lord,  I  came  to  fee  your  father's  fu- 
neral. 

K3  HAM, 
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HAM.     I  pr'ythee,    do  not  mock  me>   fellovr- 

ftudent; 
I  think  it  was  to  fee  my  mother's  wedding. 

HOR.     Indeed,  my  Lord,   it follow'd  hard  upon. 
HAM.     Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio;  the  funeral  bak'd 

meats 

Did  coldly  furniih  forth  the  marriage-table. 
Would  I  had  met  my  deareft  foe  in  heav'n, 
Or  ever  I  had  feen  that  day,  Horatio ! 

My  father methinks  I  fee  my  father. 

HOR.    Oh  where,   my  Lord  ? 
HAM.     In  my  mind's  eye,    Horatio. 
HOR.     I  faw  him  once,    he  was  a  goodly  king. 
HAM.     He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
/hall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 
HOR.     My  Lord,  I  think  I  faw  him  yefternight. 
HAM.     Saw!  who?  • 
HOR.     My  Lord,  the  King  your  father. 
HAM.     The  King  my  father! 
HOR.     Seafon  your  admiration  but  a  whij$, 
With  an  attentive  ear;    till  I  deliver, 
Upon  the  witnefs  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

HAM.     For  Heaven's  love,   let  me  hear. 
HOR.     Two  nights  together  had   thefe  gentle- 
men, 

Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  wafle  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encountered  :   A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly,  cap  a  pie, 
Appears  before  them,    and  with  folemn  march 
Goes  flow  and  ftately  by  them;   thrice  he  walk'd 
By  their  opprefs'd  and  fear-furprized  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length;   whilft  they  (dillill'd 
Almoft  to  jelly  with  th'  effect  of  fear) 
S:and  dumb,   and  fpeak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  fecrecy  they  did  impart, 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch; 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,     each    word    made    true  and 
good, 

The 
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The  apparition  comes.     I  knew  your  father : 
Thefe  hands  are  not  more  like. 
HAM.    But  where  was  this  ? 
HOR.    My  Lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we 

watch'd. 

HAM.     Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it  ? 
HOR.    My  Lord,       did; 

But  anfwer  made  it  none.     Yet  once  methought 
Jt  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  addrefs 
Jtfelf  to  motion,   like  as  it  would  fpeak, 
But  even  then  the  morning- cock  crew  loud; 
And  at  the  found  it  fhrunk  in  hafte  away, 
And  vanifli'd   from  our  fight. 
HAM.     Tis  very  ftrange. 
HOR.    As  I   do   live,    my  honour'd  Lord,  'tif 

true; 

And  we  do  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

HAM.   Indeed,  indeed,  Sir,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 
HOR.    We  do,  my  Lord .. 
HAM.    Arm'd,  fay  you? 
HOR.    Arm'd,   my  Lord. 
HAM.    From  top  to  toe? 
HOR.     My  Lord,  from  head  to  foot. 
HAM.    Then  faw  you  not  his  face  ? 
HOR.    Oh,   yes,    my  Lord;   he  wore  his  bea- 
ver up. 

HAM.     What,    lookM  he  frowningly  ? 
HOR.    A  count'nance   more  in   forrow  than  in 

anger. 

HAM.     Pale,    or  red  ? 
HOR.     Nay,   very  pale. 
H  A  M.     And  fix'd  h  is  eyes  upon  you  ? 
HOR.     Moft  cohftantly. 
HAM.    I  would  I  had  been  there ! 
HOR.    It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 
HAM.     Very  like.     Staid  it  long? 
HOR.    While  one  with  moderate  hafte  might  tell 
a  hundred. 

HAM.     His  beard  was  grifl'd ? — no. 

K  4  HOR. 
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HOR.     It  was,    as  I  have  feen  it  in  his  life, 
A  fable  filver'd. 

HAM.     I'll    watch    to-night;     perchance  'twill 
walk  again. 

HOR.    I  warrant  you,  it  will 

HAM.     If  it  afTume  my  noble  father's  perfon, 
I'llfpeakto  it,  tho'hell  itfelf  fliould  gape, 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you, 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  fight, 
Let  it  be  ten'ble  in  your  filence  ftill : 
And  whatfoever  ftiall  befal  to-night, 
Give  it  an  underftanding,  but  no  tongue; 
I  will  requite  your  love:  fo  fare  ye  well. 
Upon  the  platform  *cwixt  eleven  and  twelve 
I'll  vifit  you. 

SHAKES 


CHAP.        XIV. 
BRUTUS      AND      CASSIUS. 

CA  s."\T  TILL  you  go  fee  the  order  of  the  courfe  ? 
VV  BRU.     Not  I. 

CA  s.     I  pray  you,  do. 

BRU.     I  am  not  gamefome;  I  do  lack  fome  part 
Of  that  quick  fpirit  that  is  in  Antony, 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Caffius,   your  defires; 
I'll  leave  you. 

CAS.    Brutus,   I  do  obferve  you  now  of  latej 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentlenefs 
And  fhew  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have; 
You  bear  too  (lubborn  and  too  ftrange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

BRU.     Cailius, 

Be  not  deceived  :   if  I  have  veil'id  my  look, 
1  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon   myfelf.     Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  paifions  of  fome  difference, 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myfelf; 
Which  give  fome  foil  perhaps  to  my  behaviour  : 

But 
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But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd, 
Among  which  number,  Caflius,  be  you  one; 
Nor  conftrue  any  farther  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,   with  himfelf  at  war, 
Forgets  the  fhews  of  love  to  other  men. 

CAS.     Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  miftook your 

pafiion 5 

By  means  whereof,   this  breaft  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thought  of  great   value,   worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,   good  Brutus,  can  you  fee  your  face  ? 

BRU.     No,   Caflius j    for  the  eye   fees  not  itfelf, 
But  by  reflection  from  fome  other  thing. 

CAS.     'Tisjuft. 

And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  fuch  mirror  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthinefs  into  your  eye, 
That  you  might  fee  your  fhadow.     I  have  heard,  - 
Where  many  of  the  beft  refpeft  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Caefar)    fpeaking  of  Brutus^ 
Aad  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  willi'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

BRU;     Into   what  dangers  would  you   lead  me, 

Caffius, 

That  you  would  have  me  fe'ek  into  ^myfelf • 
For   that  which  is  not  in  me? 

CAS.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepar'd  to  hear  j 
And  fi nee  you  know  you  cannot  fee  yourfelf 
So  well  as  by  reflection,   I,   your  glafs, 
Will  modeitly  difcover  to  yourfelf 
That  of  yourfelf  which  yet  you  know  not  of, 
Arid  be  not  jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus  : 
Were  1  a  common   laugher,   or  did  ufe 
To  ftale  with  ordinary  baths  my  love 
To  every  new   proteilor;    if  you   know, 
That  i  do  fawn  on  men,   and  hug  them  hard,  , 
And  after  fcandal  them;    or  if  you  Jtnow,  . 
That  I  profcfs  myfeft  in  banqueting. 
To  all  the  root;   then  hold  me  dangerous. 

BRU.     What  means  this  /homing?    I  dp  fear  ihe 

people 
Chufe  Casfar  for  their  King. 

K  5  CAS. 
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CAS,     Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 
Then  muft  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  fo. 

BRU.     I  would  not,  Cafiius;  yet  J  love  him  well. 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  fo  long? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  Honour  in  one  eye,  and  Death  i'  th'  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  Death  indifferently: 
For  let  the  gods  fo  fpeed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

CAS.     I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  fubjeft  of  my  ftory.— — 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life;  but  for  my  fingle  felf, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  fuch  a  thing  as  I  my  felf. 
I  was  born  free  as  Caefar,    fo  were  you; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well;  and  we  can  bo 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gufty  day, 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  fhores, 
Casfar  fays  to  me,   Dar'ft  thou,   Caflius,   now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  fwim  to  yonder  point? — Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bid  him  follow,  fo  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet   it 
With  lufty  finews;  throwing  it  'jdide, 
And  ftemming  it  with  hearts  of  controverfy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Caefarcry'd,  help  me,  Giifius,   or  I  fink. 
I,  as  yEneas,  our  great  anceftor, 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  flioulder 
The  old  AnchJfes  bear;  fo  from  the  waves  of  Tybcr 
Did  I  the  tired  Cafar:   and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Caffms  is 
A  wretched  creature; -and  muft  bend  his  body, 
If  Csefar  carelefsly  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How 
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How  he  did  fliake.  Tis  true,  this  god   did  fhake  ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly, 

And  that  fame  eye  whofe  bend  does  awe  the  world, 

Did  lofe  its  luftre  ;  I  did  hear  him  groan  : 

Ay,   and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,   and  write  hjs  fpeeches  in  their  books, 

Alas  !   it  cry'd — Give  me  fome  drink,  Titinius  ••-  »"• 

As  a  fick  girl.  Ye.  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me^ 

A  man  of  fuch  a  temper  fhould 

So  get  the  ftart  pf  the  majeftic  world,. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

BRU.    Another  general  fhout  ? 
I  do  believe,,  that  thefe  applaufes  are 
For  fome  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Csefar, 

CAS.     Why   man,    he  doth  beftri.de  the  aarrosr 

world 

Like  a  ColofTus  j   and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourfelves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  fometimes  are  niafters  of  their;  fates  r 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  (tars, 
But  in   ourfelves,    that  we  are  under-lings. 
Brutus — and  Casfar — what  iliould  be  in  that  Csefarj? 
Why  fhould  that  name  be  founded,  more  thanyour'sB 
Write  them  together  ;  your's  is  as  fair  a  name  :    . 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  a*  well  ;: 
Weigh  ^heui,.  it  is  as, heavy  ',  conjure  with  'em,, 
Brutus  will  tlart  a  fpirit  as  foon  as  Csefar. 
Now,  in  the'names  of  all  the  gods  at  once,. 
Upon  what  meats  does  this-our  Caefar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  fo  gr.eat  ?  Age,  thou  art  fliam'd;: 
Rome,  thou haft  loft  the  breed  of  noble  bloods. 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  fince  the  great  flood,. 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  fay,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, , 
That  her  wide  walls  incompafs'd  but  one  man  ? 
Oh  .'you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  fay, 
There   was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brook'd- 
ThJ  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  (late  in  Rome 
As  ecfily  as  a  king. 

BKU.. 
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BRU.  Thatyou  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous; 
What  you  would  work   me  to,  I  have  fome  aim  : 
How  1  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  thefe  times, 
I  fhall  recount  hereafter  :  for  this  prefent, 
J  would  not  (fo  with  love  I  might  intreat  you) 
Be  any  further  mov'd.  What  you  have  fajd, 
I  will  confider  ;  what  you  have  to  fay, 
I  will  with  patience  hear  ;   and  find  a  time 
Both   meet  to  hear,   and  anfwer  fuch  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this  ; 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himfelf  a  fon  of  Rome 
Under  fuch  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us 

CAS.   I  am   glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  ftruck  but  thus  much  ihew  of  fire  from 

SHAKESPEAIL, 


CHAP.        XV. 


BELLARIUS,     GUIDERIUS      AND 
ARVIRAGUS. 

BEL.      A    GOODLY   day!   not   to   keep  houfe 

JfX  with  fuch 

Whofe  roof's  as  low  as  ours  :  fee,  fcoys  !  this  gate 
Inftrucls  you  howl'  adore  the  heav'ns  ;  and  bows  to 

you 

The  morning's  holy  office.   Gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arch'dfo  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through, 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,   without 
Good  morrow  to  the  fun.  Hail,  thou  fair  heav'n  ! 
We  houfe  i'  th'  rock,  yet  ufe  thee  not  fo  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 
GUID.  Hail,  heav'n  ! 
ARV.  Hail,  heav'n  ! 
BEL.    Now  for  our  mouritain-fport,  uptoyond 

hill 

Your  legs  are  young.  I'll  tread  thefe  flats.  Confider, 
When  you,  above,  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 

That 
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That  it  is  place  which  leflens  and  fets  off: 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  told  you, 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war  ; 
That  fervice  is  not  fervice,  fo  being  done, 
J3ut  being  fo  allow'd.   To  apprehend  thus, 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  fee  ; 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  fhall"~we  find 
The  fharded  beetle  in  a  fafer  hold,. 
Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle.  Oh,  this  life 
Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 
Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble  j 
Prouder,  than  milling  in  unpaid-for  filk. 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,   that  makes  them  fine, 
»Yet  keeps  his  books  uncrofs'd — no  life  to  ours, 
GUID.   Out  of  your  proof  you  fpeak;  we,  poor, 

unfledg'd, 

Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  neft  ?  nor  know 
What  air's  from  home.  Haply  this  life  is  beft, 
If  quiet  life  is  beft  ;   fweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a   fharper  known  ;  well  correfponding 
With  your  ftiffage  :  but  unto  us  it  is 
A  cell  of  ign'rance  ;  travelling  a  bed  ; 
A  prifon,  fora  debtor  that  not  dares 
To  (hide  a  limit. 

ARV.    What  fhould  we  fpeak  of, 
"When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  when  we  /hall  hear    , 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December  ?    how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,   ihall  we  difcourfe 
The  freezing  hours  away  ?  We  have  feen  nothing  $ 
We're  bealtly  ;  fubtle  as  the  fox  for  prey, 
Like  warlike  as  a  wolf,  for  what  we  eat. 
Our  valour  is  to  chafe  what  flies  ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  choir,   as  doth  the  prifon'd  bird, 
And  fing  our  bondage  freely. 

BEL.  How  you  (peak  ! 
Did  you  but  know  the  city's  ufuries, 
And  felt  them  knowingly  ;   the  art    o'  the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave,    as  keep  ;  whofe  top  to  climb, 
Is  certain  falling  ;    or  fo  flipp'ry,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling  ;  the  toil  of  war  ; 
A  pain,  that  only  feems  to  fcek  out  danger 

r  th' 
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I'  th'  name  of  fame  and    honour;  '\vhich  dies  I'  ik! 

fearch, 

And  hath  as  often  a  fland'rous  epitaph, 
As  record  of  fair  aft  ;  nay,  many  time, 
Doth  ill-deferve,  by  doing  well  :  what's  worfe, 
Muft  curt'fyatthe  'cenfure. — Oh,  boys  this  ftory 
The  world  may  read  in  me  :  my  body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  fwords  ;  and  my  report  was  once 
Firft  with  the  beft  of  note.  Cymbeline  lov'd  me ; 
And  when  a  foldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off :  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 
Whofe  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit.  But  in  one  night, 
A  ftorm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves,/ 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

GUID.    Uncertain  favour ! 

BE  L.  My  fault  being  nothing,  as  I  have  told  you 

oft, 

But  that  two  villains  (whofe  falfe  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour)  fwore  to  Cymbeline, 
I  was  a  confed'rate  with  the  Romans  :  fo 
Follow'd   my  baniiliment  ;   and,  this  twenty  years, 
This  rock  and  thefe  demefnes  have  been  my  world  f 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honelt  freedom  ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time — But,  up  to  the  mountains  ? 
This  is  not  hunter's  language  ;  he  that  ftrikes 
The  venifon  firil,  lhall  be  the  lord  o'  th'  feaft  ; 
To  him  the  other  two  iliall  minifter 
And  wfe  will  fear  no  poifon,   which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  ftate. 
I'll  meet  you  in  the  valley* 

r     SHAKESPEAR, 
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CHAP.      I. 
SENSIBILITY. 

DEAR  Senfibility  !  fource  inexhaufted  of  all 
that's  precious  in  our  joys,  or  qoftly  in 
our  forrows !  thou  chained  thy  martyr  down 
upon  his  bed  of  draw,  and  it  is  thou  who  lifts 
him  up  to  Heaven.  Eternal  Fountain  of  our  feel- 
ings !  It  is  here  I  trace  thee,  and  this  is  thy  divinity 
which  ilirs  within  me :  not  that  in  fome  fad  and 
fickening  moments,  '  my  foul  ilirinks  back  upon 
herfelf,  and  ftardes  at  deftruclion' — mere  pomp  of 
words  I — but  that  I  feel  fome  generous  joys  and 
generous  cares  beyond  myfelf-— all  comes  from 
thee,  great,  great  Senforium  of  the  world  !  which 
vibrates,  if  a  hair  of  our  head  but  falls  upon  the 
ground,  in  the  remoteft  defart  of  thy  creation. 
Touched  with  thee,  Eugenius  draws  my  curtain 
when  I  langui/h  ;  hears  my  tale  of  fymptoms,  and 
blames  the  weather  for  the  diforder  of  his  nerves. 
Thou  giv«ft  a  portion  of  it  fometimes  to  the  rough- 
ed peafant  who  traverfes  the  bleakeft  mountains. — 
He  finds  the  lacerated  lamb  of  another's  flock. 
This  moment  I  behold  him  leaning  with  his  head 
againft  his  crook,  with  piteous  inclination  looking 
down  upon  it. — Oh  !  had  I  come  one  moment 
fooner ! — it  bleeds  to  death — his  gentle  heart 
bleeds  with  it. 

Pfc  ACE 
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PEACE  to  thee,  generous  Twain  !  I  fee  thou  walk 

eft  off  with  anguifli but  thy  joys  fhall  balance 

it  ;  for  happy  is  thy  cottage,  and  happy  is  the 
iharer  of  it,  and  happy  are  the  lambs  which  fport 
about  you. 

STERNE. 


CHAP.        II. 
LIBERTY     AND    SLAVERY. 

DlSGUISEthyfel fas  thou  wilt,  ftill,  SLA  VERY! 
ftill  thou  art  a  bitter  draught  ',  and  though 
thoufands  in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  drink  of 
thee,.  thou  art  no  lefs  bitter  on  that  account.  It  is 
thou,  Li  BERT Y,  thrice  fweet  and  gracious  goddefs, 
whom  all  in  public  and  private  worship,  whofe  tafte 
is  grateful,  and  ever  will  be  fo,  till  nature  herfelf 

fhall  change no  tint  of  words  can  fpot  thy  fnowy 

mantle,  or  chymic  power  turn  thy  fceptre  into  iron 
~— * — with  thee  to  fmile  upon  him  a&  he  eats  his  cruft, 
the  fwain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from  whofe 
court  thou  art  exile.!  Gracious  heaven  !  grant  me 
but  health,  thou  great  Beftower  of  it,  and  give  me 
but  this  fair  goddefs  as  my  companion  j  and  fhower 
down  thy  mitres,  if  it  feems  good  unto  thy  divine 
providence,  upon  thofe  heads  which  are  aching  for 
them.- 

PURSUING  thefe  ideas,  I  fat  down  clofe  by  my 
table,  and  leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  began 
to  figure  to  myfelf  the  miferies  of  confinement.  I 
was  in  a  right  frame  for  it,  and  fo  I  gave  full  fcope 
to  my  imagination. 

I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures born  to  no  inheritance  but  flavery  ; 
but  finding,  however  afTeding  the  picture  was,  that 
I  could  not  bring  it  near  me,  and  that  t!ie  multitude 
t)ffad  groups  in  it  didbutdiftraft  me- 

— -I   TOOK. 
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—I  TOOK  a  fingle  captive,  and  having  firft 
fliut  him  up  in  his  dnngecn,  I  then  looked 
through  the  twilight  of  his  grated  door  to  take 
his  picture. 

I  BEHELD  his  body  half  walteo  away  with  long 
expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt  what 'kind  of 
ficknefs  of  the  heart  it  was  which  arifes  irom  hope 
deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer  I  law  him  pale  and 
feverifli :  in  thirty  years  the  weftern  breeze  had 
not  once  fanned  his  blood — he  had  feen  no  fun,  no 
moon  in  all  that  time — nor  had  the  voice  of  friend 
or  kinfman  breathed  through  his  lattice.  His  chil- 
dren—- 

—  Bur  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed and 

I  was  forced   to  go  on   with    another  part  of  the 
portrait. 

HE  was  fitting  upon  the  groundupon  a  little  ftraw, 
in  the  furthefl  corner  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  al- 
ternately his  chair  and  bed  :  a  littlecalendar  of  fmall 
fticks  were  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with 
the  difmal  days  and  nights  he  had  parted  there- 
he  had  one  of  thefe  little  fticks  in  his  hand,  and 
with  a  rufty  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of  mi- 
fery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little 
light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopelefs  eye  towards  the 
door,  then  caft  it  down — fhook  his  head,  and  went 
on  with  his  work  of  affliction.  I  heard  his  chains 
upon  his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body  to  lay  his  little 
flick  upon  the  bundle — He  gave  a  deep  figh — I  faw 
the  iron  enter  into  his  foul — I  burfl  into  tears — I 
could  not  fuftain  the  picture  of  confinement  which 
my  fancy  had  drawn. 

STERNE. 
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CHAP.         III. 
CORPORAL    T  R I  M's   E  LO  QJJ  E  N  CE. 

"\  /fY  young  matter  in  London  is  dead,  faid 

1VJL  Obadiah 

—HERE  is  fad  news,  Trim,  cried  Sufannah,  wip- 
ing her  eyes  as  Trim  ftepped  into  the  kitchen, —  maf- 
ter  Bobby  is  dead. 

I  LAMENT  for  him  from  my  heart  and  my  foul, 

faid  Trim,  fetching  a  figh Poor  creature! — poor 

boy  I  poor  gentleman  ! 

HE  was  alive  laftWhitfuntide,faid  the  coachman. 
Whitfuntide !  alas  !  cried  Trim,  extending  his 
right  arm,  and  falling  inftantly  into  the  fame  attitude 
in  which  he  read  the  fermon, — what  is  Whitfuntide, 
Jonathan,  (for  that  was  the  coachman's  name)  or 
Shrovetide,  or  any  tide  or  time  paft,  to  this?  Are  we 
not  here  now,  continued  the  corporal,  (ftriking  the 
end  of  his  flick  perpendicularly  upon  the  floor  fo  as 
to  give  an  idea  of  health  and  ftability)  and  are  we  not 
(dropping  his  hat  upon  the  ground)  gone!  in  a  wio- 
ment ! — It  was  infinitely  ftriking  !  Sufannah  burft  in- 
to a  flood  of  tears. — We  are  not  flocks  and  ftones. — 
Jonathan,  Obadiah,  the  cook-maid,  all  melted. 
—The  fooliih  fat  fcullion  herfelf,  who  was  fcour- 
ing  a  fifh-kettle  upon  her  knees,  was  roufed 
with  it. — The  whole  kitchen  crouded  about  the 
corporal. 

"  ARE  we  not  here  now, — and  gone  in  a  mo-, 
rnent  ?"— Ther?  was  nothing  in  the  fentence — if  was 
one  of  your  fell-evident  truths  we  have  the  advantage 
of  hearing  every  day  ;  and  if  Trim  ha-J  not  trufted 
more  to  :  is  hat  than  his  head,  he  had  made  nothing 
at  all  of  it. 

*  ARE  we  not  here  now  ;"  continued  the  corpo- 
"  ral,  and  are  we  not"  (dropping  his  !iat  plumb  upon 
the  ground — and  paufing,  bdore  he  pronounced  the 
word)  **  gone  !  in  a  moment  ?  The  defcent  of  the 

hat 
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hat  was  as  if  a  heavy  lump  of  clay  had  been  knead- 
ed into  the  crown  of  it. Nothing  could  have  ex- 

prefled  the  fentiment  of  mortality,  of  which  it  was 
the  type  and  forerunner,  like  it,  his  hand  feemed  to 
vanilh  from  under  it,  it  fell  dead,  the  corporal's  eye 

fixed  upon  it,  as  upon  a  corps, and  Sufannah 

bur  ft  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

STERNE. 
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E      MAN       OF      ROSS. 


'A' 


LL  our  praifes  why  fhould  Lords  engrofs? 
Rife,  honed  Mufe !  and  fing  the  MAN  of 
Ross  : 

Pleas'd  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds, 

And  rapid  Severn  hoarfe  applaufe  refounds. 

Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  fultry  brow? 

From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? 

Not  to  the  fkies  in  ufeful  columns  toft, 

Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  loft. 

But  clear  and  artlefs,  pouring  through  the  plain 

Health  to  the  fick,  and  folace  to  the  fwain. 

Whofe  caufe-way  parts  the  vale  with  fhady  rows  ? 

Whofe  feats  the  weary  traveller  repofe  ? 

Who  taught  that  heav'n-dire&ed  (pire  to  rife  ? 
The  MAN  of  Ross,"  each  litping  babe  replies. 

Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erfpread  ! 
The  MAN  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  : 
He  feeds  yon  alms-houfe,  neat,  but  voin  of  ftate, 
Where  age  and  want  fit  fmiling  at  the  gate  : 
Him  portion'd  maids,   apprentic'd  orphans  bleft, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  reft. 
Is  any  fick  ?  The  MAN  of  Ross  relieves, 
Prefcribes,  attends,  ihe  med'cine  makes,  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance  ?   Enter  but  his  door, 
Balk'd  are  the  courts,  and  conteft  is  no  more. 
Defpairing  quacks  with  curfes  fled  the  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  ufelefs  race. 

Thrice 
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Thrice  happy  man  !  enabled  to  purfue 
What  all  fo  wifli,  but  want  the  powV  to  do  ! 
Oh  fay,   what  Turns  that  gen'rous  hand  f- pply  ? 
What  mines,  to  fwell  that  boundlefs  char.;7  ? 

Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 
This  man  pofleft — five  hundred  povnds  a  year. 
Blum,  Grandeur,  blufh  !  proud  Courts,  withdraw 

your  blaze ! 
Ye  little  Stars  !  hide  your  diminim.  d  rays. 

And  what !  no  monument,  infcription,  flaneT 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almoft  unknown  .' 

Who  builds  a  Church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame. 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  Name  : 
Go,  fearch   it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  hi/lory  ; 
Enough,  that  Virtue  filTd  the  fpace  between  ; 
Prov'd,  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  have  been. 

POPE. 
CHAP.        V. 

THE     COUNTRY    CLERGYMAN. 

NEAR  yonder  copfe,   where  once  the  garden 
fmil'd, 

And  Hill  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild  j 
There,  where  a  few  torn  flirubs  the  place  difclofe, 
The  village  preacher's  modeft  manfion  rofe. 
A  man  he  was,  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  pafiing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  5 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd,  nor  wifli'd  to  change  his  place; 
Unpraclis'd  he  to  fawn,  or  feek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fafliion'd  to  the  varying  hour  ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize, 
More  fkill'd  to  raife  the  wretched  than  to  rife. 
His  houle  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wandrings,  but  reliev'd  their  pain  ; 
The  long  remember'd  beggar  was  his  gueft, 
Whofe  beard  defcending  fwept  his  aged  breaft  ; 
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The  ruin'd  fpendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud. 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claim  allow'd  ; 
The  broken  foldier,  kindly  bade  to  ftay. 
Sate  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  forrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch, and  fhew'd  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleas'd  with  his  guefts,  the  good  man  learn'd  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  :__^ 
Carelefs  their  merits,  or  their  faults  to  fcan, 
His  pitty  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  even  his  failings  lean'd  to  Virtue's  fide  j 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd,  and  felt,  for  all. 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new  fledg'd  offspring  to  the  fkies  j 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay^ 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Befide  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  forrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  difmay'd, 
The  reverend  champion  flood.     At  his  controul, 
Defpair  and  anguifli  fled  the  ftruggling  foul  j 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raife, 
And  his  laft  faultering  accents  whifper'd  praife. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  fway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  feoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  fervice  pair.,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  ready  zeal  each  honeft  ruftic  ran  ; 
Even  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  fliare  the  good  man's  fmile 
His  ready  fmile  a  parent's  warmth  expreft, 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  diftreft  ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  ferious  thoughts  had  reft  in  Heaven. 
As  fome  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  ftorm, 
Tho'  round  its  breaft'the  rolling  clouds  are  fpread, 
Eternal  funlhine  fettles  on  its  head. 

GOLDSMITH. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VI. 
THE     WISH. 


CONTENTMENT,  parent  of  delight, 
So  much  a  ftranger  to  our  fight, 
Say,  goddefs,  in  what  happy  place, 
Mortals  behold  thy  blooming  face; 
Thy  gracious  aufpices  impart, 
And  for  thy  temple  choofe  my  heart. 
They,  whom  thou  deigneft  to  infpirc, 
Thy  fcience  learn,  to  bound  defire  ; 
By  happy  alchymy  of  mind 
They  turn  to  pleafure  all  they  find  ; 
They  both  difdain  In  outward  mein 
The  grave  and  folemn  garb  of  Spleen, 
And  meretricious  arts  of  drefs, 
To  feign  a  joy  and  hide  diftrefs : 
Unmov'd  when  the  rude  tempeft  blows  ; 
Without  an  opiate  they  repofe  ; 
And  cover'd  by  your  fhield,  defy 
The  whizzing  fliafts,  that  round  them  fly  ; 
Nor  meddling  with  the  gods'  affairs, 
Concern  themfelves  with  diftant  cares  ; 
But  place  their  blifs  in  mental  reft, 
And  feaft  upon  the  good  poflefs'd. 
Forc'd  by  foft  violence  of  pray'r, 
The  blithfome  goddefs  fooths  my  care, 
I  feel  the  deity  infpire, 
And  thus  flie  models  ray  defire. 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid, 
Annuity  fecurely  made, 
A  farm  fome  twenty  miles  from  town, 
Small,  tight,  falubrious,  and  my  own  ; 
Two  maids,   that  never  faw  the  town, 
A  ferving  man  not  quite  a  clown, 
A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow, 
And  drive  while  t'other  holds  the  plough  5 
A  chief  of  temper  form'd  to  pleafe, 
Fit  to  converfe,  and  keep  the  keys ; 


And 
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And  better  to  prcferve  the  peace, 

Commiflion'd  by  the  name  of  niece  ; 

With  underftandings  of  a  fize 

To  think  their  matter  very  wife. 

May  heav'n  (it's  all  I  wifh  for)  fend 

One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend, 

Where  decent  cup- board,  little  plate, 

Difplay  benevolence,  not  ftate. 

And  may  my  humble  dwelling  ftand 

Upon  fome  chofen  fpol  of  land  : 

A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim, 

Where  cows  may  cool,  and  geefe  may  fwioi : 

Behind  a  green  like  velvet  neat, 

Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet ; 

Where  od'rous  plants  in  evening  fair 

Breathe  all  around  ambrofial  air. 

From  Eurus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground, 

Fenc'd  by  a  (lope  with  buflies  crown'd. 

Fit  dwelling  for  the  feather'd  throng, 

Who  pay  their  quit-rents  with  a  fong  : 

With  op'ning  views  of  hill  and  dale, 

Which  fenfe  and  fancy  too  regale, 

Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vifion  boundi, 

Like  amphitheatre  furrounds  5 

And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze, 

Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees, 

From  hills  through  plains  in  dufk  array 

Extended  far,  repel  the  day. 

Here  ftillnefs,  height,  and  folemn  /hade 

Invite,  and  contemplation  aid  : 

Here  nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 

The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  fate, 

And  dreams  beneath  the  fpreading  beech 

Infpire  and  docile  fancy  teach, 

While  foft  as  breezy  breath  of  wind, 

Impulfes  ruftle  through  the  mind  : 

Here  Dryads,  fcorning  Phoebus'  ray, 

While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away, 

In  meafur'd  motions  friflc  about, 

'Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out* 

Theis 
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There  fee  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean, 
Vie  in  variety  of  green; 
Frefli  paftures  fpeckled  o'er  with  flieep, 
Brow.)  fields  their  fallow  fabbaths  keep, 
Plump  Ceres  golden  trefles  wear, 
And  poppy-top  knots  deck  her  hair, 
And  filver-flreams  through  meadows  ftray, 
And  Naiads  on  the  margin  play, 
And  lefier  nymphs  on  fide  of  hills 
From  play-thing  urns  pour  down  the  rills. 
Thus  flielter'd,  free  from  care  and  ftrife, 
May  I  enjoy  a  calm  through  life  ; 
See  faction  fafe  in  low  degree, 
As  men  at  land  fee  florins  at  fea, 
And  laugh  at  miferable  elves, 
Not  kind;  fo  much  as  to  themfelves, 
Curs'd  with  fuch  fouls  of  bafe  alJoy, 
As  can  polTefs,  but  not  enjoy  ; 
D^  barr'd  the  pleafure  to  impart 
By  av'rice,   fphinder  of  the  heart, 
Who  wealth,  hard  earn'd  by  guilty  cares, 
Bequeath  untouch'd  to  thanklefs  heirs. 
May  I,  with  look  ungJoom'd  by  guile, 
And  wearing  Virtue's  liv'ry  fmile, 
Prone  the  dittrefled  to  relieve,   . 
And  little  trefpalTes  forgive, 
With  income  not  in  fortune's  pow'r, 
And  fldll  to  make  a  bufy  hour, 
With  trips  to  town  life  to  amufe, 
To  purchafe  books,  and  hear  the  news, 
To  fee  old  friends,  brufli  off  the  clown, 
And  quicken  tafle  at  coming  down, 
Unhurt  by  ficknefs'  blafted  rage, 
And  flowly  mellowing  in  age, 
When  Fate  extends  its  gathering  gripe, 
Fall  off  like  fruit  grown  fully  ripe. 
Quit  a  worn  being  without  pain, 
In  hope  to  bloiTom  foon  again. 

GRE  E  N, 


C  HAP. 
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CHAP.         VII. 
GRONGAR     HILL. 


SILENT  nymph,  with  CUPOUS  eye  I 
Who,  the  purple  ev'ning  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 
Beyond  the  noife  of  bufy  man, 
Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 
While  the  yellow  linnet  fings  ; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forett  with   her  tale_i— 
Come   with   all   thy   various  hues, 
Come  and  aid  thy  filler  Mufe  : 
Now  while   Phoebus  riding   high 
Gives  luftre  to  the  land  and  fky  ! 
Grongar  Hill    invites   my    fong, 
Draw  the  landfltip  bright  and  flrong; 
Grongar,   in  whofe  mofly  cells 
Sweetly  mufing   Quiet  dwells ; 
Grongar,  in  whofe  liient  /hade, 
For  the  modeft  Mufes  made, 
So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  ftill, 
At  the    fountain  of  a  rill. 
Sate   upon  a   flow'ry   bed, 
With  my  hand  beneath  my  head,- 
While  ftray'd  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood, 
Over   mead,   and  over  wood, 
From  houfe  to  houfe,  from  hill  to  hill, 
'Till   contemplation    had   her   fill. 
About  his  chequer'd  fides  I  wind, 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind, 
And  groves  and  grottoes  where  I  lay, 
And  viftoes  (hooting  beams  of  day  : 
'VV  ide  and  wider  fpreads   the  vale  -, 
As   circles   on   a  fmooth  canal ; 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fate  f 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height, 

Withdraw 
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Withdraw  their  fummits  from  the  fkies, 
And  lefien  as  the  others  rife  ; 
Still  the  profpett  wider  fpreads, 
Adds  a  thoufand  woods  and  meads, 
Still  it  widens,  widens  ftill, 
And  finks  the  newly-rifen  hill.     - 

Now,  I  gain  the  mountains  brow  ; 
What  a  landfkip  lies  below  ! 
No  clouds,  no  vapours  intevene, 
But  the  gay,  the  open  fcene 
Does  the  face  of  nature  fhow, 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow  ! 
And,  fwelling  to  embrace  the  light, 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  fight.    . 
Old  caftles  on  the  cliffs  arife, 
Proudly  tow'ring  in  the  Ikies  ! 
Rufhing  from  the  woods,  the  fpires 
Seem  from  hence  afcending  fires ! 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  fheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain-heads ! 
<Jilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks, 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks  I 

Below  me  trees  unnumber'd  rife, 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes  : 
The    gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  fable  yew, 
The  (lender  fir,  that  taper  grows, 
The  (lurdy  oak,   with  broad-fpread  boughs, 
And  beyond,  the  purple  grove, 
Haunt  of  Phillis,  queen  of  love 1 
Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn, 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn, 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  fteep  and  high, 
Holds  and  charms  the  wand'ring  eye  j 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood, 
His  fides  are  cloth'd  with  waving  wood, 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow, 
That  caft  an  awful  look  below  ; 
Whofe  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 
And  v/itb  her  arms  from  falling  keeps ; 

So 
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So  both  a  fafety   from  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  find. 

'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode  ; 
'Tis  now  th'  apartment  of  the  toad  ; 
And  there  the  fox  fecurely  feeds  ;  •% 

And  there  the  pois'nous  adder  breeds,  I 

Conceal'd  in  ruins,  mofs  and  weeds  :  | 

While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls  J 

Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  walls. 
Yet  time  has  been,  that  lifts  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow,  «. 

Has  feen  this  broken  pile  compleat, 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  ftate  ; 
But  tranfient  is  the  fmile  of  fate  I    ^.  J 

A  little  rule,  a  little  fway, 
A  funbeam  in  a  winter's  day, 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  fee  the  rivers  how  they  run, 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  /hade  and  fun, 
Sometimes  fwift,  and  fometimes  flow, 
Wave  fucceeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey   to  the  deep, 
Like  human  life   to  endlefs  fleep  ? 
Thus  is  nature's  vefture  wrought, 
Toinftruft  our  wand'ring  thought  ,• 
Thus    {he  drefles    green  and  gay, 
To  difperfe  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new 
When  will  the  landfldp  tire'the  view  I 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow, 
The  woody  vallies,  warm  and  low  ; 
The  windy  fummit,  wild  and  high 
Roughly   ruling    on   the  fky  ; 
i  he  pleafant  feat,  the  ruin'd  tow'r, 
The  naked  rock,  the  fliady  bow'r  • 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and    ' 


.  o     *        «•«»»»    mi  in-  y*% 

give  each  a  double  charm,  I 


As  pearls  upon  an  ^ithiop's  arm, 
L  2 


See 
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See  on  the  mountain^  fouthern  fide, 
Where  the  profpecl  opens  wide, 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide  ; 
How  clofe  and  final  1  the  hedges  lie  ; 
What  ftreaks  of  meadows  crofs  the  eye ! 
A  ftep  methinks  may  pafs  the  ftream  j 
So  little   diftant   dangers    feem  ; 
So  we  miftake  the  future's  face, 
Ey'd  through  hope's  deluding  glafs  3 
As  yon  fummit   foft  and  fair, 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air, 
Which  to  thofe  who  journey  near, 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear, 
Still  we  tread    the  fame  coarfe  way, 
The  prefent's  ftill  a  cloudy  day, 

O  may  I  with  myfelf  agree, 
And  never  covet  what  I  fee  .' 
Content  me  with  an  humble  fhade, 
My  palfions  tam'd,  my  wiflies  laid  ; 
For  while  our  wifhes  wildly  roll, 
We  banifh  quiet  from  the  foul  : 
'Tis  thus  the  bufy  beat  the  air  ; 
And  mifers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  ev'n  now,  my  joy  runs  high, 
As  on  the  mountain-turf  I  lie  ; 
While  the  wanton  Zephyr  fings, 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings  -, 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep  ; 
While  the  fhepherd  charms  his  iheep  ; 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 
And  with  mufic  fill  the  fky, 
Now'  ev'n  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts,  be  great  who  will, 
Search  for  Peace  with  all  your  (kill  : 
Open  wide  trie  lofty  door, 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor, 
In  vain  you  fearch,  flie  is  not  there  ; 
In  vain  ye  fearch  the  domes  of  care  ! 
Grafs  and  flowers  Quiet  treads, 
On  the  meads  and  mountain-heads, 

Along 
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Along  with  Pleafure,  clofe  ally'd, 
Ever  by  each  other's  fide  : 
And  often  by  the  murmuring  rill, 
Hears  the  thru fli,  while  all   is  (till, 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 

DYER. 

CHAP.        VIII. 
HYMN   TO  ADVERSITY. 

DAUGHTER  of  JOVE,  relentlefs  power, 
Thou  Tamer  of  the  human  bread, 
Vvhofe  iron   fcourge  and  tott'ring  hour, 
The  bad  affright,  afflia  the  beft  ! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain, 
The  proud  are  taught  to  tafte  of  pain, 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,    unpitied  and  alone.    ? 

When  firft  thy  fire  to  fend  on  earth 
Virtue,  his   darling  child,  defign'd, 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth, 
And  bade  to   form  her  infant  mind. 
Stern  rugged  nurfe  !    thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  Ihe  bore  : 
What  forrow  was,  thou  bad'ft  her  know, 
And  from  her  ownfhe  learn'd  to  melt  at  other's  woe. 

Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,    fly 
Self-pleafing  Folly's  idle  brood, 
Wild  Laughter,  Noife,  and   thoughtlefs  Joy, 
And  leave  us  ieifure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  difperfe,  and  withthem  go 
The  fummer  Friend,    the  flattringFoe  ;      • 
By  vain  Profperity  receiv'd, 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believ'd. 

Wifdoin   in  fable  garb  array'd 
Immers'd  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound, 

L  3  And 
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And  Melancholy,   fi lent  maid, 

With  leaden  eye,    that  loves  the  ground, 

Still  on  thy  folemn  fteps  attend  : 

Warm  Charity,  the  gen'ral  friend, 

With  Juftice  to  herfelf  fevere, 

And  Pity,  dropping  foft  the  fadly-pleafing  tear. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  fuppliant's  head, 
Dread  goddefs,  lay  thy  chaft'ning  hand  ! 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 
Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band, 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  feen) 
With  thund'ring  voice,  and  threatening  mien, 
-With  fcreaming  Horror's  funeral  cry, 
Defpair  and  fell  Difeafe,  and  ghaftly  Poverty. 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  Goddefs,  wear, 
Thy  milder  influence  impart, 
Thy  philofophic  train  be  there 
To  foften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 
The  gen'rous  fpark  extinct   revive, 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive, 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  fcan, 
What  others  are,    10  feel,  and  know  royfclf  a  man. 

GRAY. 

CHAP.        IX. 

ODE     OW     A     DISTANT     PROSPECT     OF      ETON 

COLLEGE 

YE  diflant  fpires,   ye  antique  towers, 
That  crown  the  watery  glade, 
Where  grateful  Science  ftill  adores 
Her  HE  NRY'S  holy  iliade  .- 
And  ye,  that  from  the  ftately  brow 
Of  Wi  NDSOR'S  heights  th'  expanfe  below 
Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  furvey, 
V/hofe  turf,  whofe  ihade,   whofe  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  filver-winding  way. 
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Ah  happy  hills,  ah  pleafmg  fhade, 
Ah  fields  berov'd  in  vain, 
Where  once  my  carelefs  childhood  ftray'dj 
A  ftranger  yet  to  pain  ! 
I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  blifs  beftow, 
As  waving  frefli  their  gladfome  wing, 
My  weary  foul  they  feem  to  footh, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  fecond  fpring. 

Say,  Father  THAMES  (for  thou  haft  feen 
Full  many  a  fprightly  race, 
Difporting  on  thy  margent  green, 
The  paths  of  pleafure  trace) 
Who  foremoft  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glafTy  wave  ? 
The  captive  linnet  to  enthrall  ? 
What  idle  progeny  fucceed 
To  chafe  the  rolling  circle's  fpeedt 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

While  fome  on  earned  bufinefs  bent 
'Their   murm'ring  labours  ply 
'Gainft  graver  hours,  that  bring  conftraint 
To  fweeten  liberty  : 
Some  bold  adventurers  difdain 
The  limits  of  their  Jittle  reign, 
And  unknown  regions  dare  defcry  : 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  fnatcha  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 
Lefs  pleafing  when  polled  j 
The  tear  forgot  as  foo-n  as  fried, 
Thefunihine  of  the  bread  : 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rofy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever-new, 
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And  lively  chear  of  vigour  born  j 
The  though tlefs  day,  the  eafy  night, 
The  fpirits  pure,  the  {lumbers  light, 
That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn. 

Alas,  regardlefs  of  their  doom, 
The  little  victims  play  ! 
No  fenfe  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 
No  care  beyond  to-day  : 
Yet  fee  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  minifters  to  human  fate, 
And  black  misfortune's  baleful  train  .' 
Ah,  ihew  them  where  in  ambufh  ftand 
To  feize  their  prey  the  murth'rous  band  J 
Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  men  f 

Thefe  fhall  the  fury  Paflions  tear, 
The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Difdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 
And  Shame  that  fkulks  behind  j 
Or  pining  Love  iKall  wade  their  youth, 
Or  Jealoufy  with  rankling  tooth, 
That  inly  gnaws  the  fecret  heart, 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-vifag'd  comfortlefs  Dcfpair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  /hall  tempt  to  rife, 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  facrifice, 
And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  flings  of  Falfliood  thofe  {hall  try, 
And  hard  Unkindnefs'  alter'd  eye, 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forc'd  to  flow  ; 
And  keen  Remorfe  with  blood  defil'd, 
And  moody  Madnefs  laughing  wild 
Amid  fevereft  woe. 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 
A  griefly  troop  are  feen, 
The  painly  family  of  Death, 
More  hideous  than  their  queen. 


This 
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This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 
That  every  labouring  finew  ftrains, 
Thofe  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage  : 
Lo,  Poverty,   to  fill  the  band 
That  numbs  the'foul  with  icy  hand, 
And  flow-confuming  Age. 

To  each  his  fufPrings;   all  are  men, 
Condemn'd  alike  to  groan; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 
Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet  ah !  why  iliould  they  know  their  fate? 
Since  forrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happinefs  too  fwiftly  flies. 
Thought  would  deftroy  their  paradife. 
No  more;  where  ignorance  is  blifs, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wife. 

G  R  A  V  . 


CHAP.       X. 

ELEGY    WRITTEN    IN    A    COUNTRY 
CHURCH-YARD. 


THE  curfew   tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  flowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darknefs  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landfcape  on  the  fight, 
And  all  the  air  a  folemn   ftillnefs  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowfy  tinklings  lull  the  diftant  folds; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy- mantled  tovv'r, 
The  mopeing  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  fuch,  as  wand'ring  near  her  fecret  bow'r, 
Moleft  her  ancient  folitary  reign. 
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Beneath  thofe  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  fliade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid* 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  deep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incenfe-breathing  Morn, 
The  fwallow  twittering  from  the  ftraw-built  flied, 
The  cock's  ihrill  clarion,   or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  ihall  roufe  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  fhall  burn, 
Or  bufy  houfe-wife  ply  her  evening  care 
No  children  run  to  lifp  their  fire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kifs  to   fhare. 

Oft  did  the  harveft  to  their  fickle  yield, 
Their  furrow   oft  the  ftubborn  glebe  has  broke; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  fturdy  ftroke  ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  ufeful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,    and  deftiny  obfcure; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  difdainful   fmile, 
The  fhort  and  fimple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boaft  of  heraldry,   the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
And  all  that  beauty,   all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  th'   inevitable  hour, 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  thefe  the  fault, 
If  Mem'ry  o'er  their   tomb  no  trophies  raife, 
Where  thro'  the  long-drawn  ayle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  fwells  the  note  of  praife. 

Can  ftoried  urn  or  animated  buft 
Back  to  its  manfion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  filent  duft, 
Or  Flatt'ry  footh  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death? 

Per  hap* ** 
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Perhaps  in  this  negle&ed  fpot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant   with  celeftial  fire; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  fway'd, 
Or  wak'd  to  extafy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  fpoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll; 
Chill-Penury  reprefs'd  their  noble  rage, 
•    And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  foul; 

Full  many  a  gem  of  pureft  ray  ferene, 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blufh  unfeen, 
And  wafte  its  fweetnefs  on  thedefert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntlefs  breaft 
The  little  Tyrant  of  his  fields  withftood; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  reft, 
«.  Some  Cromwell  guiltlefs  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th' applaufe  oflift'ning  fenates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  defpife, 
To  fcatter  plenty  o'er  a  fm*iling  land, 
And  read  their  hift'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes,, 

Their  lot  forbade :   nor  circumfcrib'd  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,   but   their  crimes  confin'd;: 
Forbade  to  wade  through  (laughter  to  a  throne, 
v    And  ihut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

The  ftruggling  pangs  of  confcious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blufhes  of  ingenuous  fliame, 
Or  heap  the  flirine  of  Luxury  and^Pride 
With  incenfe  kindled  at  the  Mufe's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  ftrife, 
Their  fober  wifhes  never  learn'd  to  dray; 
Along  the  cool  fequefter'd  vale  of  life 
•y  kepi  the  noifelefs  tenor  of  their  lay- 
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Yet  ev'n  tbefe  bones  from  infult  to  prote£l 

Some  frail  memorial  ftill  ere&ed  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhimes  and  rtiapelefs  fculpture  deck'd, 

Implores  the  pafling  tribute  of  a  figh. 

Their  name,    their  years,    fpelt   by  th'   unletter'd 

mufe, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  fupply  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  ihe  (trews,     , 
That  teach  the  ruftic  moralift  to  die. 

For  who  to  dumb  Forgetfulnefs  a  prey, 
This  pleafing  anxious  being  e'er  refign'd, 
Left  the  warm  precinds  of  the  chearful  day, 
Nor  caft  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind  ? 

On  fome  fond  breaft  the  parting  foul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  clofing  eye  requires, 
Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  allies  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who  mindful  of  th*  unhonoured  dead 
Dofi  in  thefe  lines  their  artlefs  tale  relate  -, 
If  chance,   by  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  Spirit  ihall  inquire  thy  fate, 

Haply  fome  hoary-headed  Swain  may  fay, 
'   Oft  have  we  feen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
*  Brushing  with  hafty  ftep?  the  dews  away 
'  To  meet  the  fun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

'   The-e  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantaftic  roots  fo  high, 
His  liftlefs  length  at  noontide  would  he  ftretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  fmiling  as  in  fcorn, 
Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies  he   would  rove, 
Now  drooping,    woful  wan,    like  one  forlorn, 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  crofs'd  in  hopelefs  love. 

'  One 

* 

t  ' 
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«  One  rnorn  I  mifs'd  him  on  the  cuftom'd  hill, 
<  Along  the  heath,    and  near  his  fav'rite  tree; 
«  Another  came;  not  yet  befide  the  rill, 
4  Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he; 

'  The  next  with  dirges  due  in  fad  array 

1  Slow    thro'   the   church-way  path  we  faw  him 

borne. 
4  Approach    and  read    (for  thou   can'ft  read)  the 

lay, 
*  'Grav'd  on  the  (tone  beneath  yon  aged  iL^rfiw 


THE       EPITAPH. 

TJERE  refts  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 

A  Youth  to  Fortune  and  to   Fame  unknown  f 
Fair  Science  froiund  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  far  her 


Large  'was  his  bounty,  and  his  foul  Jincere, 

Heavn  did  a  recommence  as  largely  fend  : 

He  %a-ve  to  Misery  all  he  had,   a  tear, 

He  gain  d  from  Heav'n  ('twas  all  he  ivijb'd)  a  friend^ 

No  farther  feek  his  merits  to  difclofe, 
Or  draiv  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode  t 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repofe) 
The  bofom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

G  R  A  ¥. 


CHAP. 
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G    H    A    P.        XL. 
WARRING  TON    ACADEMY. 

MARK  where  its  fimple  front  yon  manfion  rears. 
The  nurfery  of  men  for  future  years! 
Here  callow  chiefs  and  embryo   ftatefmen  lie, 
And  unfledg'd  poets  fliort  excurfions  try  : 
While  Merfey's  gentle  current,  which  too  long 
By  fame  negle&ed,   and  unknown  to  fong, 
Between  the  rufliy  banks,  (no  poet's  theme) 
Had  crept  inglorious,  like  a  vulgar  ftream, 
Reflects  th'  afcending  feats  with  confeious  pride, 
And  dares  to  emulate  a  clafllc  tide, 
Soft  mufic  breathes  along,  each  opening  fliade, 
And  fooths  the  dafliing  of  his  rough  cafcade, 
With  myftic  lines  his  fands  are  figur'd  o'er, 
And  circles  trac'd  upon  the  letter'd  iliore. 
Beneath  his  willows  rove   th'  inquiring  youth, 
And  court  the  fair  majeftio  form  of  Truth. 
Here  nature  opens  all  her  fecrets  fprings, 
And heav'n  born  Science  plumes  her  eagle-wings: 
Too  long  had  bigot  rage,  with  malice  fwell'd, 
Cru/K'd  her  ftrong  pinions,   and  her  flight  witheld; 
Too  long  to  check  her  ardent  progrefs  ihove  : 
So  writhes  the  ferpent  round  the  bird  of  Jove; 
Hangs  on  her  flight,  reftrains  her  tow'ring  wing, 
Twifts  its  dark  folds,   and  points -its  venomM  fling. 
Yet  ftill  (if  aught  aright  the  Mufe  divine) 
Her  rifing  pride  fliall  mock  the  vain  defign; 
On  founding  pinions  yet  aloft  fhall  foar, 
And  thro'  the  azure  deep  untravell'd  paths  explore. 
Where  fcience  fmiles,  the  Mufes  join  the  train; 
And  gentleft  arts  and  pureft  manners  reign. 

Ye  generous  youth,  who  love  this  ftudious  fhadej 
How  rich  a  field  is  to  your  hopes  difplay'd ! 
Knowledge  to  you  unlocks  the  clailic  page; 
And  virtue  blofToms  for  a  better  age. 
Oh  golden  days  !  oh  bright  unvalued  hours  ! 
What  blifs  (did  ye  but  know  that  blifs)  were  yours! 

With 
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With  richeft  (lores   your  glowing  bofoms  fraught> 
Perception  quick,   and  luxury  of  thought; 
The  high  defigns  that  heave  the  labouring  foul, 
Panting  for  fame,   impatient  of  controul; 
And  fond  enthufiaftic  thought,   that  feeds 
On  piclur'd  tales  of  van:  heroic  deeds; 
And  quick  affections,  kindling  into   flame 
At  virtue's  or  their  country's  honoured  name; 
And  fpirits  light,    to  every  joy  in  tune; 
And  friendihip,   ardent  as  a  fummer's  noon; 
And  generous  fcorn  of  vice's  venal  tribe; 
And  proud  difdain  of  intereft's  fordid  bribe; 
And  confcious  honour's  quick  inftinclive  fenfe; 
And  fmiles  unforc'd;  and  eafy  confidence; 
And  vivid  fancy;  and  clear  fimple  truth; 
And  all  the  mental  bloom  of  vernal  youth. 

How  bright  the  fcene  to  fancy's  eye  appears, 
Thro'  the  perfpcctive  of  long  diftant  years, 
When  this,   this  little  group  their  country  calls 
From  academic  iliades  and  learned  halls, 
To  fix  her  laws,    her  fpirit  to  fuftain, 
And  light  up  glory  thro'  her  wide  domain  ! 
Their  various  taftes  in  different  arts,  difplay'd. 
Like  tempered  harmony  of  light  and  iliade, 
With  friendly  union  in  one  mafs  /IialJ  blend, 
And  this  adorn  the  ftate,  and  that  defend. 
Thefe  the  fequefter'd  iliade  iliall  cheaply  pleafe, 
W  ith  learned  labour,  and  inglorious  eafe  : 
While  thofe,  impell'd  by  fome  refiftlefs  force, 
O'er  feas  arid  rocks  fliall  urge  their  vent'rous  courfe; 
Rich  fruits  matur'd  by  glqwing  funs  behold, 
And  China's  groves  of  vegetable  gold; 
From  every  land  the  various  harveft  fpoil, 
And  bear  the  tribute  to  their  native  foil  : 
But  tell  each  land  (while  every  toil  they  /hare, 
Firm  to  fuftain,  and  refolute   to  dare,) 
MAN  is  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  fupply, 
And  SOULS  are  ripen'd  in  our  northern  fky, 

Some  penfive  creep  along  the  fhelly  fhore; 
Unfold  the  filky  texture  ot  a  flower; 

With 
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With  fliarpen'd  eyes  infpeft  an  hornet's  fting, 

And  all  the  wonders  of  an  infedl's  wing. 

Some  trace  with  curious  fearch  the  hidden  caufe, 

Of  nature's  changes,    and  her  various  laws; 

Untwift  her  beauteous  web,  difrobe  her  charms, 

And  hunt  her  to  her  elemental  forms : 

Or  prove  what  hidden  powers  in  herbs  are  found 

To  quench  difeafe  and  cool  the  burning  wound; ' 

With  cordial  drops  the  fainting  head  fuftain, 

Call  back  the  flitting  foul,  and  Hill  the  throbs  of  pain. 

The  patriot  paflion  this  fliall  ftrongly  feel, 
Ardent,  and  glowing  with  undaunted  zeal; 
With  lips  of  fire  fliall  plead  his  country's  caufe, 
And  vindicate  the  majefty  of  laws. 
This,  cloath'd  with  Britain's  thunder,  fpread  alarms 
Thro'  the  wide  earth,  and  fliake  the  pole  with  arms, 
That,   to  the  founding  lyre  his  deeds  rehearfe, 
Enfhrine  his  name  in  fome  immortal  verfe, 
To  long  pofterity  his  praife  confign, 
And  pay  a   life  of  hard/hips  by  a   line: 
While  others,  confecrate  to  higher  aims, 
Whofe  hallow'd  bofoms  glow  with  purer  flames, 
Love  in  their  heart,  perfuafion  in  their  tongue, 
With  words  of  peace  lhall  charm  thelifl'ning  throng, 
Draw  the  dread  veil  that  wraps  th'  eternal  throne, 
And  launch  our  fouls  into  the  bright  unknown. 

Mrs.  BARB  A  ULD. 


CHAP.       XII. 
ODE       TO       CONTENT. 

OTHOU,  the  nyn;ph  with  placid  eye! 
O  feldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh  I 

Receive  my  temperate  vow. 
Not  all  the  ftorms  that  fliake  the  pole 
Can  e'er  difturb  thy  halcyon  foul, 
And  fmooth  unalter'd  brow. 

O  come 
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O  come  in  fimplefl  veil  array 'd, 
With  all  thy  fober  cheer  difplayed 

To  blefs  my  longing  fight ; 
Thy  meincoinpos'd,  thy  even  pace, 
Thy  meek  regard,    thy  matron  grace, 

And  chafle  fubdued  delight. 

.  No  more  by  varying  paflions  beat, 

O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 
i  '          To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 

Where  in  fome  pure  and  equal  fky 

Beneath  thy  foft  indulgent  eye 

The  modeft  virtues  dwell. 

Simplicity  in  attic  veft, 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breaft, 

And    clear  undaunted   eye; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  diftant  years, 
Fair  opening  thro'  this  vale  of  tears 

A  viita  to  the  Iky. 

There  Health,  thro'  whofecalmbofom  glid* 
The  temperate  joys  in  even  tide, 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flowj 
And  Patience  there,   thy  fitter  meek, 
Prefents   her  aiild,    unvarying    cheek 

To  meet  the  offered  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  fage 
A  tyrant  matter's  wanton  rage 

With  fettled  fmiles  to  meet: 
Inur'd  to  toil  and  bitter  bread 
He  bow'd  his  meek  fubmitted  head, 

And  kifs'd  thy  fainted  feet. 

But  thou,  oh  Nymph  retir'd  and  coy] 
la  what   brown  hamlet  dofl  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale  ? 
The  lowlietl  children  of  the  ground, 
Mofs-rofe  and  violet  bloiTom  round, 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

Ofay 
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0  fay  what  foft  propitious  hour 

1  beft  may  chufe  to  hail  thy  power, 

And  court  thy  gentle  fway? 
When  Autumn,  friendly  to  the  Mufe, 
Shall  thy  own  modefi.  tints  diffufe, 

And  ihed  thy  milder  day  : 

When  Eve,   her  dewy  ftar  beneath 
Thy  balmy  fpirit  loves  to  breathe, 

And  every  ftorm  is  laid; 
If  fuch  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choicej. 
Oft  left  me  hear  thy  foothing  voice 

Low  whifptring  thro'  the  fhade. 

MRS.  BA.REA 

CHAP.       XIII. 
ODE       TO      FEAR, 

THOU,  to  whom  the  world  unknown 
With  all  its  fhadowy  fliapes  is  fhewnj 
Who  feeft  appall'd  th' unreal  fcene 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between: 
Ah  Fear !  ah  frantic  Fear  ! 
I  fee,   I  fee  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  ftep,  thy  haggard  eye  ! 
Like  thee  I  ftart,  like  thee  diforder'd  fly; 
For,  lo  what  monflers  in  thy  train  appear  ! 
Danger,  whole  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  nVd  behold  ? 
Who  ftalks  his  round,    an  hideous  form, 
Howling  amidft  the  midnight  ftorni, 
Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  tfeep  : 
Of  fome  loole  hanging  rock  to  lleep  : 
And  with  him  thoufand  phantoms  join'd, 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accurs'd  the  mind  : 
And  thofe,  the  fiends,  who  near  allied, 
O'er  Nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  prefide; 

While 
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While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air, 

Lifts  her  red  arm,  expos'd  and  bare  : 

On  whom  that  ravening  Brood  of  fate, 

Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait : 

Who,  Fear,  this  ghaftly  train  can  fee, 

And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  thee  ? 
Thou  who  fuch  weary  lengths  haft  paft, 

Where  wilt  thou  reft,  mad  Nymph,  at  laft? 

Say  wilt  thou  fliroud  in  haunted  cell, 

Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  ? 

Or  in  fome  hollow'd  feat, 

'Gainft  which  the  big  waves  beat, 

Hear  drowning  feamen's  cries  in  tempefts  brought? 

Dark    power,    with  Hiuddering    meek    fubiuitted 

thought, 

Be  mine  to  read  the  vifions  old, 
Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told  : 
And,  left  thou  meet  my  blafted  view, 
Hold  each  ftrange  tale  devoutly  true  ; 
Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'er-aw'd, 
In  that  ihrice-haHow'd  eve  abroad, 
When  ghofts,  as  cottage-maids  believe, 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave, 
And  goblins  haunt  from  fire  or  fen, 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men  f 

O  thou  whofe  fpirit  mod  pofleft 
The  faered  feat  of  Shakefpear's  breaft  ! 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke, 
In  the  divine  emotions  fpoke  ; 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal, 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel  : 
His  cyprefs  wreath  my  meed  decree, 
And  I,  O  Fear  !  will  dwell  with  thee  ! 

COL  LI  NS. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XIV. 
ODE       TO      TRUTH. 

SAY,  will  no  white-rob'd  Son  of  Light, 
Swift-darting  from   his  heav'nly  height, 
Here  deign  to  take  his  hallow'd  (land  ; 
Here  wave  his  amber  locks  ;   unfold 

His  pinions  cloth'd  with  downy  gold  ; 
Here  fmiling  ftretch  his  tutelary  wand  ? 

And  you,  ye  holl  of  Saints,   for  ye  have  known 
Each  dreary  path  in  Life's  perplexing  maze, 

Tho'  now  ye  circle  yon  exiernal  throne 
With  harpings  high  of  inexpreflive  praife, 

Will  not  your  train  defcend  in  radiant  (late, 
To  break  with  Mercy's  beam  this  gathering  cloud 
of  Fate  ? 

JTis  filence  all.     No  fon  of  Light 
Darts  fwiftly  from  his  heav'nly  height  ; 

No   train  of  radiant  Saints  defcend. 
"  Mortals,  in  vain  ye  hope  to  find, 
"  If  guilt,  if  fraud  has  ftain'd  your  mind, 

"  Or  Saint  to  hear,  or  angel  to  defend." 
So  TRUTH  proclaims.      1  hear  the  facred  found 
Burft  from  the  centre  of  her  burning  throne  : 

Where  aye   fhe  fits   with   ftar-wreath'd  luftre 

crown'd 
A  bright  Sun  clafps  her  adamantine  zone. 

So  TRUTH  proclaims  :  her  awful  voice  I  hear: 
With  many  a  folemn  paufe  it  flowly  meets  my  ear. 

"  Attendf  ye  Sons  of  Men  ;  attend,  and  fay, 
Does  not  enough  of  my  refulgent  ray 
Break  thro*  the  veil  of  your  mortality  ? 
Say,  does  not  reafon  in  this  form  defcry 

Unnum.' 
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Unnumber'd  namelefs  glories,  that  furpafs 
The  Angel's  floating  pomp,  the  Seraph's  glowing 

grace  ? 

Shall  then  your  earth-born  daughters  vie 
With  rne  ?  Shall  flie,   whofe  brighteft  eye 

But  emulates  the  diamond's  blaze, 
Whole  cheek  but  mocks  the  peaches  bloom, 
Whofe  breath  the  hyacinth's  perfume, 
Whofe  melting  voice  the  warbling  wood-lark's  lays, 

Shall  ftie  be  deem'd  my  rival  ?  Shall  a  form 
Of  elemental  drofs,  of  mould'ring  day, 

Vie  with  thefe  charms  imperial  ?  The  poor  worm 
Shall  prove  her  conteft  vain.     Life's  little  day 
Shall  pafs,  and  flie  is  gone  :  while  I  appear 
Fluili'd   with   the  bloom  of  youth   thro'  Heav'ns 
eternal  year. 

Know,  Mortals,  know,  ere  firft  ye  fprung, 
Ere  firft  thefe  orbs  in  sether  hung, 

I  fhone  amid  the  heav'nly  throng. 
Thefe  eyes  beheld  Creation's  day, 
This  voice  began  the  choral  lay, 
And  taught  Archangels  their  triumphant  fong. 

Pleas'd  I  furvey'd  bright  Nature's  gradual  birth, 
Saw  infant  Light  with  kindling  luftre  fpread, 

Soft  vernal  fragrance  clothe  the  flow'ring  earth, 
And  Ocean  heave  on  his  extended  bed  ; 

Saw  the  tall  pine  afpiring  pterce  the  iky, 
The  tawny  lion  ftalk,  the  rapid  eagle  fly. 

Laft,  Man  arofe,  ereft  in  youthful  grace, 
Heav'n's  hallow'd  image  ftamp'd  upon  his  face, 
And,  as  he  rofe,  the  high  bequeit  was  giv'n, 
"  That  I  alone  of  all  the  hoft  of  heav'n, 
"  Should  reign  Prote&refs  of  the  godlike 

Youth." 

Thus  the  Almighty  fpake  :  he  fpake  and  call'd  me 
TRUTH. 

MASON. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. 


XV. 


ODE     TO     FANCY. 


OP  ARE  NT  of  each  lovely  Mufe, 
Thy  fpirit  o'er  my  foul  dlffufe, 
Oer  all  my  artlefs  fongs  prefide, 
My  footfteps  to  thy  temple  guide, 
'To  offer  at  thy  turf-built  flirine, 
In  golden  cups  no  coftly  wine, 
No  murder'd  falling  of  the  flock, 
But  flowers  and  honey  from  the  rock. 

O  Nymph  with  loofely-flowing  hair, 
With  bufkin'd  leg,  and  bofom  bare, 
Thy  waift  with  myrtle-girdle  bound 
Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crown'd, 
Waving  in  thy  fnowy  hand 
An  all-commanding  magic  wand, 
Of  pow'r  to  bid  freih  gardens  grow 
JiWid  carelefs  Lapland's  barren  fnow, 
Whofe  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey 
Thro*  air,  and  over  earth  and  fea, 
While  the  various  Jandikip  lies 
Confpicuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes  ! 
O  lover  of  the  defert,  hail  I 
Say,  in  what  deep  2nd  pathlefs  vale, 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  fide, 
'A/Iidft  falls  of  water  you  refide, 
'Midft  broken  rocks,  a  rugged  fcene, 
With  green  and  grafly  dales  between, 
'Midft  foreft  dark  of  aged  oak, 
Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  ftroke 
Where  never  human  art  appear'd, 
Nor  e'en  one  ftraw-roof 'd  cot  was  rear'd, 
Where  Nature  feems  to  fit  alone, 
Majeftic  on  a  craggy  throne  ; 
Tell  me  the  path,  fweet  wand'rer,  tell, 
To  thy  unknown  fequefter'd  celJ, 


Where 
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Where  woodbines  clufter  round  the  door, 
Where  fliells  and  mofs  o'erlay  the  floor, 
And  on  whofe  top  an  hawthorn  blows, 
Amid  whofe  thickly-woven  boughs 
Some  nightingale  ftill  builds  her  neft, 
Each  evening  warbling  thee  to  reft  : 
Then  lay  me  by. the  haunted  ftream, 
Rapt  in  fome  wild  poetic  dream, 
In  converfe  while  methinks  I  rove 
With  Spenfer  thro'  a  fairy  grove  ; 
Till  fuddenty  awak'd,  I  hear 
Strange  whifper'd  mufic  in  my  ear, 
And  my  glad  foul  in  blifs  is  drown'd, 
By  the  fweetly-foothing  found  ! 

Me,  Goddefs,  by  the  right-hand  lead, 
Sometimes  thro*  the  yellow  mead, 
Where  Joy  and  white  rob'd  Peace  refort, 
And  Venus  keeps  her  feftive  court, 
Where  Mirth  and  Youth  each  evening  meet, 
And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet. 
Nodding  their  lilly-crowned  heads  ; 
Where  Laughter  rofe-lip'd  Hebe  leads  ; 
Where  Echo  walks  fteep  hills  among, 
Lift'ning  to  the  fhepherd's  fong. 

Yet  not  thofe  flow'ry  fields  of  joy 
Can  long  my  penfi-ve  mind  employ  : 
Hafte,  Fancy,  from  thefe  fcenes  of  folly 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
Coddefs  of  the  tearful  eye, 
That  loves  to  fold  her  arms  and  figh 
Let  us  with  filent  footfteps  go 
To  charnels  and  the  ho.ufe  of  woe, 
To  gothic  churches,  vaults  and  tombs, 
Where  each  fad  night  fome  Virgin  comes, 
With  throbbing  breaft,  and  faded  cheek, 
Her  promised  bridegroom's  urn  to  feek  : 
Or  to  fome  Abbey's  mould'ring  tow'rs, 
Where  to  avoid  cold  winter's  fhow'rs, 
The  naked  beggar  fhiv'ring  lies, 
While  whittling  tempefts  round  her  rife, 
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And  trembles  left  the  tottering  wall 
Should  on   her  fleeping  infants  fall. 

Now  let  us  louder  ftrike  the  lyre, 
For  my  heart  glows  with  martial  fire, 
I  feel,  I  feel,  with  fudden  heat, 
My  big  tumultuous  bofom  beat, 
The  trumpets*  clangors  pierce  mine  ear, 
A  thoufand  widows'  fhrieks  I  hear, 
Give  me  another  horfe,  I  cry, 
Lo  !    the  bafe  Gallic  fquadrons  fly  ; 

Whence  is  this  rage  ? What  fpirit,  fay, 

To  battle  hurries  me  away  ? 
'Tis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car, 
Tranfports  me  to  the  thickeft  war, 
There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  (lain, 
Where  Tumult  and  Deftruftion  reign  j 
Where  mad  with  pain,  the  wounded  fteed 
Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead  : 
Where  giant  Terror  ftalks  around, 
With  fallen  joy  furveys  the  ground, 
And  pointing  to  th'  enfanguin*d  field 
Shakes  his  dreadful  Gorgon-fhield  ! 
O  guide  uie  from  this  horrid  fcene 

To  high-archM  walks  and  alleys  green, 

WThich  lovely  Laura  feeks  to  ihun 

The  fervours  of  the  mid-day  fun  ; 

The  pangs  of  abfence,  O  remove, 

For  thou  canft  place  me  near  my  love, 

Canft  fold  in  vifionary  blifs, 

And  let  me  think  I  fteal  a  kifs. 

When  young-ey'd  Spring  profufely  throws 

From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  rofe  i 

When  the  foft  turtle  of  the  dale 

To  Summer  tells  her  tender  tale, 

When  Autumn  cooling  caverns  feeks 

And  ftains  with  wine  his  jolly  cheeks, 

When  Winter  like  poor  pilgrim  old, 

Shakes  his  filver  beard  with  cold, 

At  ev'ry  feafon  let  my  ear 

Thy  folemn  whifpers,  Fancy,  hear. 

O  warm, 
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O  warm,  enthufiaftic  maid, 
Without  thy  pow'rful,   vital  aid, 
That  breathes  an  energy  divine, 
That  gives  a  foul  toev'ry  line  ; 
Ne'er   may  I  drive  with  lips  profane 
To  utter  an  unhallow'd  ftrau:, 
Nor  dare  to  touch  the  facred  firing 
Save  when  with  fniiles  thou  bici'lt  me  ting, 

O  hear  our  prayer,  O  hither   come 
From  thy  lamented  Shakefpear's  tomb, 
On  which  thou  lov'ft  to  fit  at  eve, 
Muling  o'er  thy  darling  grave  ; 
O  queen  of  numbers,  once  again 
Animate  fome  chofen  fwain, 
Who  fill'd  with  unexhaufted  fire, 
May  boldly  (hike  the  founding  lyre, 
May  rife  above  the  rhyming  throng, 
And  with  fome  new  unequal  I'd  fong 
O'er  all  our  lift'ning  paffions  reign, 
O'er  whelm  our  fouls  with  joy  and  pain  : 
With  terror  fhake,  with  pity  move, 
Roufe  with  revenge,  or  melt  with  love. 
O  deign  t'  attend  his  evening  walk, 
With  him  in  groves  and  grottos  talk: 
Teach  him  to  fcorn  with  frigid  art 
Feebly  to  touch  th'  unraptur'd  heart; 
Like  lightning,  let  his  mighty  verfe 
The  bofom's  inmoft  foldings  pierce  : 
With  native  beauties  win  applaufe, 
Beyond  cold  critics  ftudied  laws  : 
O  let  each  Mufe's  fame  increafe, 
O  bid  Britannia  rival  Greece  I 


WART  OK. 
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CHAP,        XVI, 
L>      ALLEGRO. 

HENCE,  loathed  Melancholy, 
OfCerberus,  and  blacked  midnight  born, 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn 

'Mongft  horrid  fhapes,  and  /hrieks,  and  fights  unholy 
Find  out  fome  uncouth  cell,  "  I 

Where  brooding  darknefs  fpreads  his  jealous  wings, 
And  thfe  night  raven  fings  ; 
There  under  ebon  fhades,  and  low-brow'd  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  defart  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  Goddefs  fair  and  free, 
In  heav'n  'yclep'd  Euphrofyne, 
And  by  men  heart-eafing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth 
With  two  fifter  Graces  more 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  j 
Or  whether  (as  fome  fages  fing) 
The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  fpring, 
Zephyr  with  Aurora  phying 
As  he  met  her  once  a  maying, 
There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
Andfrefh  blown  rofes  wafh'd  in  dew, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair, 
Sobuckfome,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haftethee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jeft  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and   becks,  and  wreathed  fmiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  lov«  to  live  in  dimple  (leek  ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
And  laughter  holding  both  his  fide?. 
Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantaftic  toe; 

And 
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And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  ivveet  Liberty  ; 
And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved  pleafures  free  : 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  Tinging  ftartle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  fkies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rife  ; 
T^hen  to  come  in  fpite  of  forrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
Through  the  fweet  briar  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twifted  eglantine  : 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  oi  darknefs  thin, 
And  to  the  (lack,    or  the  barn  door, 
Stoutly  ftruts  his  dames  before  : 
Oft  lift'ning  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Clearly  roufe  the  flnmb'ring  morn, 
From  the  fide  of  fome  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  ftirill : 
Some  time  walking  not  unfeen 
By  Hedge- row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Right  againft  the  eaftern  gate, 
Where  the  great  fun  begins  his  ftate, 
Rob'd  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thoufand  liveries  diglit  : 
While  the  plow-man  near  at  hand, 
Whilftles  o'er    the  furrcw'd  land, 
And  the  milkmaid  fingeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  fcythe, 
And  every  iliepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight   mine  eye    hath    caught  new  pleafuies, 
WhiHl  the  landfkip  round  it  nioalurcs  ; 
RufTct  lawns,  and  tallows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  fl.icks  do  dray  : 
Mountains  on  whole  barren  breaft 
The  labouring,  clouds  do  ofccn  reft  -, 

M  2  Meadows 
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Meadows  trim  with  daifies  pied  ; 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide  : 
Towers  and  battlements  it  fees 
Bofom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 
Where  perhaps  fome  beauty  lies, 
The  Cynofure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 
Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  fmokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrfis  met, 
Are  at  their  favoury  dinner  fet 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  mefles, 
Which  the  neat-handedPhillis  drefles  ; 
And  then  in  hafte  her  bower  fhe  leaves, 
With  Theftylis  to  bind  his  fheaves  ; 
Or  if  the  earlier  feafon  lead 
To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes  with  fecure  delight 
The  upland  hamlet  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  found 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  fhade  ; 
And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
•On  a  funihine  holiday, 
Till  the  live-long  day-light  fail ; 
Then  to  the  fpicy  nut  brown  ale, 
With  ftories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  Fairy-Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 
She  was  pincht,  and  pull'd,  /he  faid, 
And  he  by  friars  lanthorn  led  j 
Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  fwet 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  fet, 
When  in  one  night,  ereglimpfe  of  morn 
His  fhadowy  flail  hath  thre/h'd  the  corn 
That  ten  day-labourers  could    not  end, 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 
And  ftretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
fiafks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  ftrength  ; 
And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings 
.Ere  theittftcock  hismattin  rings. 


Thus 
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Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 
By  whifpering  winds  foon  lull'd  afleep. 

Tow'red  cities  pleafe  us  then, 
And  the  bufy  hum  of  men, 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs   hold,, 
With  (tores  of  ladies,  whofe  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
la  faffron  robe  with  taper  clear, 
And  pomp,  and  feaft,  and  revelry, 
With  mafk,  and  antique  pageantry. 
Such  fights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  fummer  evts  by  haunted  dream.. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  ftage  anon, 
If  Johnfon's  learned  fock  be  on, 
Or  fweeteft  Shakefpear,  fancy's   child^. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  againft  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  foft  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verfe, 
Such  as  the  meeting  foul  may  pierce, 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  fweetnefs  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning  5 
The  melting  voice  thro*  mazes  running  $. 
Untwifting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  foul  of  Harmony  : 
That  Orpheus'  felf  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  (lumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elyfian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  (trains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  fet  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

Thefe  delights  ifthou  canft  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  lire. 

MILTON. 
M  CHA.P- 
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CHAP.        XVII. 
IL      P  E  N  S  E  R  O  S  O. 

HENCE,  vain  deluding  joys, 
The  brood  of  folly  without  father   bred 
How  little  you  befted. 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys! 
Dwell  in  fome  idle  brain, 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  ihapes  poffefs, 
As  thick  and  numberlefs 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  fun-beams, 
Or  likeft  hovering  dreams, 

The   fickle    penfioners  of  Morpheus  train. 

But  hail,  thou  Goddefs,  fage  and  holy, 
Hail,  divined  Melancholy, 
Whofe  faintly  vifage  is  too   bright 
To  hit  the  fenfe  of  human  fight  ; 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view, 
Overlaid  with  black,   ftaid  wifdom's  hue, 
Black,  but  fuch  as  in  efteem, 
Prince  Memnon's  lifter  might  befeem, 
Or  that  ftarr'd  Ethiope  queen  that  ftrove 
To  fet  her  beauties  praiie  above 
The  Tea  nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended  : 
Yet  thou  art  higher  far  defcended, 
Thee  bright-hair'd  Vefta  long  of  yore 
To  folitary  Saturn  bore  j 
His  daughter  fhe  (in  Saturn's  reign 
Such  mixture  was  hot  held  a  ftrain) 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers,  and  glades 
He   met  her,  and  in  fecret  fhades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmoft  grove, 
While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

Come,  perfive  nun, devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  ftedfaft,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkeft  grain, 
Flowing  with  majeftic  train, 

And 
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And  fable  ftole  of  cyprefs  lawn, 
Over  thy  decent  fhoulders  drawn, 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  ftate-, 
With  even  ftep,  and  mufing  gait, 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  fkies, 
Thy  rapt  foul  fitting  in  thine  eyes  : 

There  held  in  holy  paflion  ftill, 
Forget  thyfelf  to  marble,  til) 
With  a  fad  leaden  downward  call, 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  faft. 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet> 
Spare  Fa(V,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 
And  hear  the  Mufes  in  a  ring, 
Ay  round  about  Jove's  altar  fing. 
And  add  to  thefe  retired  Leifure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleafure  5 
But  firft,  and  chiefeft,  with  thee  bring, 
Him  that  yon  foars  on  golden  wmg, 
Guiding  the  fiery  wheeled  throne, 
The  Cherub  Contemplation  : 
And  the  mute  filence  hift  along, 
'Lefs  Philomel  will  deign  a  fong, 
In  her  fweeteft,  faddeft  plight 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night, 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 
Gently  o'er  theaccuftom'd  oak  ; 
Sweet  bird,  that  fhunn'ft  the  noife  of  folly, 
Moft  mufical,  in  oft  melancholy  ? 
Thee,  chauntrefs,  oft  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  ev'ning  fong  ; 
And  miffing  thee,  I  walk  unfeen 
On  the  dry  fmooth- /haven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 
Riding  near  her  higheft  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  aftray 
Through  the  heav  Vs  wide  patnlefs  way  ; 
And  oft  as  if  her  head  flie  bowM, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft  on  a  plat  of  rifing  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  Curfeu  lound, 

M  4  CY.C* 
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Over  fome  wide-watei'd  fliore, 
Swinging  flow  with  fallen  roar. 

Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 
Some  ftill  removed  place  will  fit, 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom, 
Far  from  all  refort  of  mirth 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  belman'sdrowfy  charm, 
To  blefs  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour, 
Be  feen  in  fome  high  lonely  tow'r 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unfphere 
Thefpiritof  Piato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,    or  what  vaft  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forfook 
Her  manfion  in  this  flefhly  nook  : 
And  of  thofe  Demons  that  are  found     t 
In  fire,  air,  flood,    or  under  ground, 
W'hofe  power  hath  a  true  confent 
With  planet,   or  with  element. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
la  fceptei'd  pall  come  fweeping  by, 
Prefenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine, 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age, 
Ennobi'd  hath  the  bulkinM  ftage. 

But,  O  fad  virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raife  Mufseus  from  his  bower, 
Or  bid  the  foul  of  Orpheus  iing 
Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  firing, 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  feelc, 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half- told 
The  ftory  of  Cambufcan  bold, 
OfCamball,  and  of  Algarfife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
ThatowiiM  the  virtuous  ring  and  glafs, 
And  of  the  wondrous  horfe  of  brals, 

On 
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On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride  ; 
And  if  aught  elfe,  great  bards  befide, 
In  fage  and  folemn  tunes  have  fung, 
Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung  ; 
Of  forefts,  and  inchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus  night  oft  fee  me  in  thy  pale  career, ^ 
Till  civil-iuited  morn  appear, 
Not  trick'd  and  flounc'd  as  fhe  was  wont, 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 
But  kerchefd  in  a  comely  cloud, 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 
Or  uflierM  with  a  fliower  ftill, 
When  the  gull  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Ending  on  the  ruftling  leaves, 
W7ith  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 

And  when  the  fun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,   me,  Goddefs,   bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  fhadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves 
Of  pine  or  monumental  oak, 
Where  the  rude  ax  with  heaved  ftroke, 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowM  haunt.  . 
Therein  clofe  covert  by  fome  brook, 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 
Hide  me  from  day's  garifli  eye, 
While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 
That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  ting,. 
And  the  waters  murmuring, 
With  fuch  concert  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  deep  : 
And  let  fome  ftrange  myfterious  dream,  , 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  ftream 
Of  lively  portraiture  difplay'd, 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid  : 
And  as  I  wake  fweet  mufic  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  foaiefpirit  to  mortals  good, 
Or  th*  \infeen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

MS  But 
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But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To   walk  the  ftudious  cloyfters  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  mafTy  proof, 
And  ftoried  windows  richly  dighr, 
Cafting  a  dim  religious  light. 
There  lei  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full  voiced  quire  below, 
In  fe rvice  high,  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  fweetnefs,  through  mine  ear 
DifTolv    me  into  extafies, 
And  bring  all  heav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  laft  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mofly  cell, 
Where  I  may  fit  and  rightly  fpell, 
Of  every  ftar  that  heav'n  doth  /hew, 
And  ev'ry  herb  that  fips  the  dew  : 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  fomething  like  prophetic  ftrain. 

Thefe  pleafures,  Melancholy,  give, 
And!  with  thee  will  choofe  to  live. 

Mi  LTON. 

CHAP.        XVIII. 
THE     PROGRESS     OF    L  IP  E. 

AL  L  the  worWs  a  ftage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  play*  many  parts  : 
His  adls  being  feven  ages.  Aifirft  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurfe's  arms. 
And  then  the  whining  fchool  boy,    with  his  fatchel, 
And  friining  morning  face,  creeping  like  fnail 
Unwillingly  to  fchool.   And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,   with  a  wofol  ballad 
Made  to  his  miftrefs*  eye  brow.    Then  the  foldier 
Full  of  ftrange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

Jealous 
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Jealous  in  honour,  fudden  and  quick  in  quarrel; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  juftice, 
In  fair  round  belly,  wUh  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  fevere,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
•Full   of  wife  faws  and  modern  inftances, 
And  fohe  plays  his  part.     The  fixth  age  ihifts 
fn»o  the  lean  and  flipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  fpeclacles  on  nofe,   and  pouch  on  fide; 
His  youthful  hofe  well   faved;  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  ilirunk  fhank;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childi/h  treble,   pipes, 
And  whittles  in  his  found.     Laft  fcene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  hiftory, 
Is  fecond  childiilmefo,  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  fans  eyes,   fans  tafte,    fans  every  thing. 

SH  A  K  ssr  E  AR. 


CHAP,        XIX. 

THE-ENTRY  OF  BOLINGBROKL  AKD 

RICHARD     INTO    LONDON. 

DucH.li  /TY  Lord,  you  told  me,  you  would 

JVJL  the  reft, 

When  weeping  made  you  break  the  ftory  of!', 
Of  our  two  coufins  coming  into  London. 

YORK.     Where  did  I  leave  ? 

DUCH.     At  that  fad  (top,   my  Lord, 
Where  rude  mifgovern'd  hands,  from  window*- tops^ 
Threw  duft  and  rubbifli  on  King  Richard'.-;  head. 

YORK.     Then,   as  I  faid,  the  Duke,  great  Bo- 

lingbroke, 

Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  iieed, 
Which  his  afpiring  rider  feem'ti  lo  know, 
With  flov;,  but  ftately  pace,   l:q?t  on  his  courl*,*; 
While  all  tongues  cry\i,  God  iave  thee,  BoRngbroke'f 
You  would  hare  thought  the  very  -windows  ipakc, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 

cafetnenta  carted  their  defiring  eyes 

Up  0,7 
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Upon  his  vifage;  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imag'ry  had  faid  at  once, 
Jefus  preferve  thee  !     welcome,    Bolingbroke! 
Whilft  he,   from  one  fide  to  the  other   turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  deed's  neck, 
Befpoke  them  thus  :   I  thank  you,   countrymen; 
And  thus  dill  doing,  thus  he  pafs'd  along. 

DUCH.    Alas!  poor  Richard,  where  rides  he  tlie 
while  ? 

YORK.     As  in  a  theatre,    the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  dage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 
Even  fo,  or  with  much  more  contempt,    men's  eyes 
Did  fcowl  on  Richard;  no  man  cry'd,  God  fave  him ! 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  : 
But  dud  was  thrown  upon  his   facred  head; 
Which  with  fuch  gentle   forrow  he   fhook  off, 
(His  face  dill  combating  with  tears  and  fmiles 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience) 
That  had  not  God,  for  fome  drong  purpofe,  deePd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  mud  perforce  have  melted, 
And  barbarifm  itfelf  have  pitied  him. 
But  Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  thefe  events, 
To  whofe  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 

SHAKESPEAR. 

CHAP.        XX. 
LIFE. 

— TJ  EASON    thus   with  life: 

JLX.  If  I  do  lofe  thee,   I  do  lofe  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  reck;  a  breath  thou  art, 
Servile  to  all  the  fkiey  influences, 
That  do  this  habitation,   where  thou  keep'd, 
Hourly  afflict  :  merely  thou  art  death's  fool; 
For  him  thou  labour'd  by  thy   flight  to  iliun, 
And  yetrunn'd  tow'rd  him  dill.   Thou  art  noble; 
For  all  th'  accommodations,  that  thou  bear'd, 

Are 
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Are  nurs'd  by  bafenefs  :  thou'rt  by  no  means  valiant ; 
For  thou  doft  fear  the  foft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm.     Thy  beft  of  reft  is  fleep, 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'ft;  yet  grofsly  fear'ft 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.    Thou'rt  not  thyfelf ; 
For  thou  exift'ft  on  many  a  thoufand  grains, 
That  ifiue  out  of  duft.     Happy  thou  art  not; 
For  what  thou  haft  not,    ftill  thou  ftriv'ft  to  get;. 
And  what  thou  haft,  forget'ft.   Thou  art  not  certain; 
For  thy  complexion  fliifts  to  ftrange  effects, 
After  the  moon.     If  thou  art  rich,    thou'rt  poor; 
For,  like  an  afs,   whofe  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear'ft  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloadeth  thee.     Friend  thou  haft  none; 
For  thy  own  bowels,  which  dp  call  thee  fire, 
The  mere  effufion  of  thy  proper  loins, 
Do  curfe  the  Gout,   Serpigo,   and  the  Rheum, 
For  ending  thee   no  fooner.     Thou  haft  nor  youth 

nor  age; 

But  as  it  were  an  after  dinner's  fleep, 
Dreaming  on  both;  for  pall'd,  thy  blazed  youth 
Becomes  afluaged,  and  both  beg  the  alms 
OfpalfiedEld;  and  when  thou'rt  old  and  rich, 
Thou  haft  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  bounty, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleafant.     What's  yet  in  this 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thoufand  deaths;  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  thefe  odds  all  even. 

SHAKE  SPEAR. 


CHAP.        XXI, 
HOTSPUR'S  DESCRIPTION   OF    A  FOP. 

I  REMEMBER,   when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathlefs  and  faint,   leaning  upon  my  fword; 
Came  there  a  certain  Lord,  neat,  trimly  drefs'd; 
Freih  as  a  bridegroom,  and  his  chin,   new  reap'd, 
Shew'd  like  a  ftubble-land  at  harveft  home. 

He 
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He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner; 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nofe;  and  took't  away  again; 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 

Took  it  in  (huff.— And  frill  he  fmil'd  and  talk'd; 

And  as  the  foldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 

He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,   unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  flovenly,  unhandfome  carfe 

Betwixt  the  wind,  and  his  nobtfity. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady-  terms 

He  queftion'd  me  :   amongft  the  reft  demanded 

My  priloners,  in  your  majefty's  behalf. 

I  then,  all  fmarting  with  my  wounds,  being gall'd 

To  be  fo  pefter'd  with  a  popinjay, 

Out  of  my  grief,  and  my  impatience, 

Anfwer'd  negleclingly,  I  know  not  what: 

He  fhould,  or  fhould  not;   for  he  made  me  mad, 

To  fee  him  fliine  fo  brifk,  and  fmell  fo  fweet, 

And  talk  fo  like  a  waiting  gentle- woman, 

Of  guns,   and  drums,  and  wounds;  (God  fare  the 

mark !) 

And  telling  me  the  fovereign'ft  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacity,  for  an  inward  bruife; 
And  that  it  was  great  p.iiy,  fo  it  was, 
This  villainous  lalt-petre  fhould  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmlefs  earth 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  deftroy-'d: 
So  cowardly  :    and   but   for  thefe  vile  guns, 
.He  would   himfelf  have  been  a  foldier. 

SHAKESPEA  R 
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CHAP.    xxn. 

CLARENCE'S    DREAM. 

CLARENCE    AND   BRAKENBURY. 
BRAK.  \T7HY  looks  your  grace  fo  heavily  to- 

VV         day ? 

CLAR.    O,   I  have  pafs'd  a  miferable  night,. 
So  full  of  ugly  fights,    of  ghaftly  dreams, 
That,    as  I  am  a  Chriftian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  fpend  another  fuch  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days; 
So  full  of  difmal  terror  was  the  time. 

BRAR.     What  was  your   dream,    my  lord  ?r  I 

pray  you  tell  me. 
CLAR.    Methought  that  I  had  broken  from  the 

Tower, 

And  was  imbark'd  to  crofs  to  Uurgundy, 
And  in  my  company  my   brother  Glo'fter; 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches.     Thence  we  look'd  tow'rd  Eng- 
land, 

And  cited  up  a  thoufand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
That  had  befall'n   us.      As   we  pafs'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Glo'fter  flumbletl,   an-'  in  falling 
Struck  me  (that  fought  to  flay  him)  over-board, 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

Lord,    Lord,     methought,    what  pain  it  was  to 

drown  ! 

What  dreadful  noife  of  water  in  my  ears! 
What  fights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes! 
I  thought  I  faw  a  thoufand  fearful  wrecks; 
A  thoufand   men,   that  fifties  gnaw'd  upon; 
Wedges  of  gold,   great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Ineftimable  (tones,  unvalued  jewels. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  feu! Is;  and  in  thofe   holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,   there  were  aept. 

As 
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As  'twere  in  fcorn  of  eyes,  refle&ing  gems; 

That  woo'd  the  (limy  bottom  of  the  deep, 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  fcatter'd  by. 

BRAK.   Had  you  fuch  leifurein  the  time  of  death^ 
To  gaze  upon  the  fecrets  of  the  deep  ? 

CL  A  R.    Methought  I  had ;   and  often  did  I  drive 
To  yield  the  ghoft;   but  ftill  the  envious  flooo^. 
Kept  in  my  foul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,    vaft,   and  wandering,  air; 
But  fmother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almoft  burft  to  belch  it  in  the  fea. 

BRAK.     Awak'd  you  not  with  this  fore  agony  ? 

CLAR.    No,  no;  my  dream  was  lengthen'd  after, 
life. 

0  then  began  the  tempeft  to  my  foul : 

1  pafs'd,  methought,    the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual   night. 

The  firft  that  there  did  greet  my  (hanger- foul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,    renowned  Warwick, . 
Who  cry'd  aloud — What  fcourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  falfe  Clarence  ? 
And  fo  he  vanifh'd.     Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  fhadow  like  an  angel,    with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood,  and  he  fhriek'd  out  aloud 
Clarence  is  come,  falfe,  fleeting,  perjur'd  Clarence, 
That  ftabb'd  me  in  the  field  of  Tewkfbury  j 
Seize  on  him,  furies,   take  him  to  your  torments!— 
With  that,   methought,    a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Inviron'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noife 
I  trembling  waked;  and  for  a  feafon  after 
Could  not  believe  but  what  I  was  in  hell : 
Such  terrible  impreffion  made  my  dream. 

BRAK.      No    marvel,    Lord,    that  it  affrighted 

you; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,    to  hear  you  tell  it. 

CLAR.     Ah!    Brakenbury,   I  have  done   thofe 

things 

That  now  give  evidence  againft  my  foul, 
For  EJward'sfake;  and  fee  how  he  requites  me  ! 

O  God! 
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O  God  !    if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appeafe  thec, 
But  tbou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  mifdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone; 

0  fpare  my  guiltlefs  wife,   and  my  poor  children  ! 

1  pr'ythee,  Brakenbury,   ftay   by  me? 
My  foul  is  heavy,   and  I  fain  would  fleep. 

SHAKESPEAR, 


CHAP.    XXIII. 
Q^U  E  E   N      M  A  B. 

OTHEN  I  fee  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  yow. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  fhe  comes 
In  fhape  no  bigger   than  an  agate-done 
.On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman; 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies^ 
Athwart  men's  nofes  as  they  lie  afleep : 
Her  waggon- fpokes  made  of  Long  fpinners'  legsj. 
The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grafhoppers; 
The  traces  of  the  fmalleft  fpider's  webj 
The  collars  of  the  moonfhine's  watery  beams; 
Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone;  the  lafh  of  film*; 
Her  waggoner  a  fmall  gray-coated  gnat. 
Not  half  fo  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  fquirrel,  or  old   grub, 
Time  out   of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers,. 
And  in  this  (late  fhe  gallops;    night  by  night, 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then   they    dream  of 

love  : 

On  courtiers'  knees,    that  dream  on  courtfies  ftrait : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  ftrait  dream  on  fees  : 
O'er   ladies'  lips,   who  ftrait  on  kifles  dream; 
Sometimes    fhe   gallops   o'er  a  courtier's   nofe, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  fmelling  out  a  fuit : 
And  fometimes  comes  fhe  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  the  parfon  as  he  lies  afleep; 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 

Some 
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Sometimes  ftie  driveth  o'er  a  foldier's  neck, 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambufcadoes,  Spanifli  blades, 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep;   and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ears,   at  which  he  ftarts  and  wakes; 
And  being  thus  frighted,  fwears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  fleeps  again. 

SHAKESPE  AR. 


CHAP.      XXIV. 
APOTHECAR 


I  DO  remember  an  apothecary, 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,   with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  fnnplesj   meagre  were  hislooksj 
Sharp  Mifery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones: 
And  in  his  needy  /hop  a  tortoife  hung, 
An  alligator  ftuffd,   and  other  fkins 
Of  ill-lhap'd  fifties;    and  about  his  ilielves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes; 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,   and  mufly  feeds, 
Remnants  of  pack-thread,    and  old  cakes  of  rofes 
Were  thinly  fcatter'd  to  make  up  a  iKow. 
Noting  his  penury,   to  myfelf  I  faid, 
An*  if  a  man  did  need  a  poifon  now, 
Whofe  fale  is  prefent  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  fell  it  him. 
Oh,  this  fame  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need, 
And  this  fame  needy  man  muft  fell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,    this  fliould  be   the  houfe. 
Being  holiday;   the  beggar's  ihop   is  fhut. 

SHAKE  SPEAR. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XXV. 
ODE     TO     EVENING. 


IF  au        of  oaten  flop,  or  paftoral  fong, 
May  hope,  chafte  Eve,  to  footh  thy  aiodeftear, 

Like  thy  own  folemn  fprings, 

Thy  fprings,  and  dying  gales, 
O  Nymph  referv'd,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd  fun 
Sits  on  yon  weftern  tent,   whofe  cloudy  fkirts 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed  : 

Now  air  is  hufh'd,  fave  where  the  weak-ey'd  bat, 
With  ihort  fhrill  fhrieks  flits  on  by  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  fmall  but  fallen  horn, 
As  oft  he  rifes  'midft  the  twjfght  path, 
Againft  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedlefs  hum. 

Now  teach  me,  maid  compos'd, 

To  breathe  fome  foften'd  ftrain, 
Whofe  numbers  dealing  through  thy  dark'ning  vale, 
May  not  urifeemly  with  its  (lillnefs  fuit, 

As  mufing  flow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  lov'd  return  ! 
For  when  thy  folding  ftar  arifing  thews 
His  paly  circlet,   at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 

Who  flept  in  flow'rs  the  day, 
And  many  a  Nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with 

fedge, 
And  flieds  the  frefli'ning  dew,  and  lovelier  dill, 

The  penfive  Pleafures  fweet 

Prepare  thy  fhadowy  car. 

Then  lead,  calm  Vot'refs,  where  fome  fheety  lake 
Cheers  the  lone  heath,   or  fome  time-hallow'd  pile, 

Or  up-land  fallows  grey 

Reflect  its  latt  cool  gleam. 

But  when  chill  bluft'ring  winds,  or  driving  'tain, 
Forbid  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 

That 
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That  from  the  mountain's  fide, 

Views  wilds,  and  fwelling  floods, 
And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-difcover'd  fpires, 
And  hears  their  fimple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  duflky  veil. 

While  Spring  fhall  pour  his  fliow'rs,  as  oft  he  wont, 
Ajid  bathe  thy  breathing  trefTes,  meekeft  Eve  / 

While  Summer  loves  to  fport 

Beneath  thy  ling'ring  light ; 
While  fallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves  ; 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  flirinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes  ; 
So  long,  fure-found  beneath  the  Sylvan  fhed, 
Shall  Fancy,  Friendfliip,  Science,  rofe-lip'd  Health, 

Thy  gentleft  influence  own, 

And  hymn  th§  fav'rite  name  ! 

COLLINS. 


CHAP. 

ODE     TO    SPRING. 

SWEET  daughter  of  a  rough  and  ftormv  fire, 
Hoar  Winter's   blooming  child  ;    delightful 

Spring ! 

Whofe  unihorn  locks  with  leaves 
And  fwelling  buds  are  crown'd  ; 

From  the  green  iflands  of  eternal  youth, 
(Crown'd  with  freih  blooms,  and  ever  fpringing 

fliade) 

Turn,  hither  turn  thy  ftep, 
O  thou,  whofe  powerful  voice 

More  fweet  than  fofteft  touch  of  Doric  reed, 
Or  Lydian  flote,  can  footh  the  madding  winds, 
And  thro'  the  ftormy  deep 
Breathe  thy  own  tender  calm. 
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Thee,  bed  belov'd  !  the  virgin  train  await 
With  fongs  and  feftal  rites,  and  joy  to  rove 

Thy  blooming  wilds  among, 

And  vales  and  dewy  lawns, 

With  untir'd  feet  j  and  cull  th-y  earlieft  fweets 
To  weave  fre(h  garlands  for  the  glowing  brow 
Of  him,  the  favour'd  youth 
That  prompts  their  whifper'd  figh. 

Unlock  thy  copious  (lores  ;  thofe  tender  fliowers 
That  drop  their  fwefctnefs  on  the  infant  buds, 

And  Client  dews  that  fwell 

The  milky  ear's  green  ftem, 

And  feed  the  flowering  ofier's  early  fhoots  ; 
And  call  thofe  winds  which  thro*  the  whifpering 
boughs 

With  warm  and  pleafant  breath 

Salute  the  blowing  flowers. 

Now  let  me  fit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn, 
And  mark  thy  fpreading  tints  (leal  o'er  the  dale  ; 

And  watch  with  patient  eye 

Thy  fair  unfolding  charms. 

O  Nymph,  approach  !  while  yet  the  temperate  fun 
With  baftiful  forehead,  thro'  the  cool  moid  air 

Throws  his  young  maiden  beams, 

And  with  chafte  kifles  wooes 

The  earth's  fair  bofom  ;  while  the  dreaming  veil 
Of  lucid  clouds  with  kind  and  frequent  (hade 

Protects  thy  modeft  blooms 

From  his  feverer  blaze. 

Sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  fliort ;  the  red  dog-(lar 
'Shall  fcorch  thy  treffes,  and  the  mower's  fcythe 

Thy  greens,  the  flow'rets  all, 

Remorfelefs  (hall  deftroy. 

Reluctant 
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Rel  •  Jrant  ftiall  I  bid  thee  then  farewel ; 
For  O,  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  contains, 

Nor  Summei's  ruddieft  fruits, 

Can  aught  for  thee  atone, 

Fair  Spring!   whofe  firnpleft  promife  more  delights 
Than  all  their  largeft  wealth,  and  thro*  the  heart 

Each  joy  and  new-born  hope 

With  fofteft  influence  breathes. 

MRS.  BARB  AU  LD. 

CHAP.        XXVII. 
DOMESTIC  LOVE  AND  HAPPINESS. 

O  HAPPY  they  !  the  happieft  of  their  kind  ! 
Whom  gentler  ftars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes  and  their  beings  blend. 
'Tis  not  the  coarfer  tie  of  human  laws, 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itfelf, 
Attuning  all  their  pafiions  into  love  + 
Where  friend/hip  full-exerts  her  fofteft  power, 
Perfect  efteem  enliven'd  by  defire 
Ineffable,  and  fympathy  of  foul  ; 
Thought  meting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will, 
With  boundlefs  confidence  :  for  nought  but  love 
Can  anfwer  love,  and  render  blifs  feoure. 
Let  him,  ungenerous,  who,  alone  intent 
To  blefs  himfelf,  from  fordid  parents  buys 
The  loathing  virgin,  in  eternal  care, 
Well-  merited,  con  fume  his  nights  and  days  • 
Let  barbarous  nations,   whofe  inhuman  love 
Is  wild  defire,  fierce  as  the  funs  they  feel  ; 
Let  eaftern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  Heaven 
Seclude  their  bofom-flaves,  meanly  poiTefs'J 
Of  a  mere  lifelefs,  violated  form  : 
While  thofe  whom  love  cements  in  holy  faith, 
And  equal  tranfport,  free  as  nature  live, 
Difdaining  fear.     What  is  the  world  to  them, 

Its 
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Its  pomp,  its  pleafure,  and  its  nonfenfe  all  ? 
Who  in  each  other  clafp  whatever  fair 
High  fancy  forms,  and  lavifli  hearts  can  wifli  ; 
Something  than  beauty  dearer,  ihould  they  look 
Or  on  the  mind,  or  mind-illumin'd  face  ^ 
Truth,  goodnefs,  honour,  harmony  and  love, 
The  richeft  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
Mean-time  a  fmiling  offspring  rifes  round, 
And  mingles  both  their  graces.     By  degrees, 
The  human  bloflbm  blows  ;  and  every  day, 
Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  ihews  fome  new  charm, 
The  father's  luflre,  and  the  mother's  bloom. 
Then  infant  reafon  grows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  ailiduous  care. 
Delightful  taik  !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  /hoot, 
To  pour  the  frefli  inftruction  o'er  the  mind, 
To  breathe  th'  enlivening  fpirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpofe  in  the  glowing  breaft. 
Oh  fpeak  the  joy  J  ye,  whom  the  fudden  tear 
Surprifes  often,  while  you  look  around, 
And  nothing  flrikes  your  eye  but  fights  of  bill's  ; 
All  various  Nature  preifing  on  rhe  heart  ; 
An  elegant  fufficiency,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friend fliip,  books, 
Eafe  and  alternate  labour,  ufeful  life, 
Progreflive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven. 
Thefe  are  the  matchlefs  joys  of  virtuous  love  ; 
And  thus  their  moments  fly.     The  Seafons  thus, 
As  ceafelefs  round  a  jarring  world  they  roll, 
Still  find  them  happy  ;  and  contenting  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rofy  garland  on  their  heads  : 
Till  evening  comes  at  laft,  ferene  and  mild  ; 
When  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 
Enamour'd  more,  as  more  remembrance  fwells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recolle&ed  love, 
Together  down  they  fink  in  focial  fleep  ; 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  fpirits  fiy 
To  fcenes  where  love  and  blifs  immortal  reign. 

THOMSON. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XXVIII. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  RETIREMENT. 

OKNEW   he  but  his  happinefs,  of  men 
The  happieft  he  .'  who  far  from  public  rage, 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retir'd, 
Drinks  the  pure  pleafirres  of  the  rural  life. 
What  tho'  the  dome  be  wanting,  whofe  proud  gate, 
Each  morning,  vomits  out  the  fneaking  croud 
Of  flatterers  falfe,  and  in  their  turn  abus'd  ? 
Vile  intercourfe  !  What  tho'  the  glittering  robe, 
Of  every  hue  reflected  light  can  give, 
Or  floating  loofe,  or  (lift  with  ma^y  gold, 
The  pride  and  gaze  of  fools  !  opprefs  him  not  ? 
What  tho',  from  utmoit  land  and  fea  purvey'd, 
For  him  each  rater  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not,  and  his  infatiate  table  heaps 
With  luxury,  and  death  ?  What  tho'  his  bowl 
Flames  not  with  coftly  juice  ;  nor  funk  in  beds, 
Oft  of  gay  care,  he  toffes  out  the  night, 
Or  melts  the  thoughtlefs  hours  in  idle  (late  ? 
What  tho'  he  knows  not  thofe  fantaftic  joys, 
That  ftill  amufe  the  wanton,  (till  deceive  ; 
A  face  of  pleafure,  but  a  heart  of  pain  : 
Their  hollow  moments  undelighted  all  ? 
Sure  peace  is  his  ;  a  folid  life,  enftrang'd 
To  difappointment,  and  fallacious  hope  ; 
Rich  in  content,  in  Nature's  bounty  rich, 
In  herbs  and  fruits  ;  whatever  greens  the  Spring, 
When  heaven defcends  in  fhowers ;  or  bends  the  bough 
When  Summer  reddens,  and  when  Autumn  beams; 
Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Conceal'd,  and  fattens  with  the  richeft  fap  : 
Thefe  are  not  wanting  ;  nor  the  miiky  drove, 
Luxuriant,  fpread  o'er  all  the  lowing  vale  ; 
Nor  bleating  mountains ;  nor  the  chide  of  dreams, 
And  hum  of  bees,  inviting  deep  fincere 
Into  the  guiltlefs  breaft,   beneath  the  fliade, 

Or 
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Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  hay; 
Nor  aught  befides  of  profpecl,  grove,   or  fong, 
Dim  grottoes,  gleaming  lakes,  and  fountain  clear. 
Here  too  dwells  fimple  truth;    plain  innocence; 
Unfullied  beauty ;    found  unbroken  youth, 
Patient  of  labour,   with  a  little  pleas'd; 
Health  ever  blooming;   unambitious  toil; 
Calm  contemplation,   and  poetic  eafe. 

The  rage  of  nations,   and  the  crufli  of  ftates, 
Move  not  the  man,    who,    from   the  world  efcap'd, 
In  ftill  retreats,  and  flowery   folitudes, 
To  Nature's  voice  attends,  from  month  to  month, 
And  day  today,  thro'  the  revolving  year, 
Admiring,   fees  her  in  her  every  fhape; 
Feels  all  her  fweet  emotions  at  his  heart; 
Takes  what  fhe  liberal  gives,   nor  thinks  of  more. 
He,  when  young  Spring  protrudes  the  burfting  gems, 
Marks  the  firft  bud,  and  fucks  the  healthful  gale 
Into  his  frefhened  foul;   her  genial  hours 
He  full  enjoys;  and  not  a  beauty  blows, 
And  not  an  opening  bloflbm  breathes  in  vain. 
In  Summer  he,  beneath  the  living  iliade, 
Sych  as  o'er  frigid  Tempe  wont  to  wave, 
Or  Hemus  cool,  reads  what  the  Mufe,    ofthefe 
Perhaps,  has  in  immortal   numbers  fung; 
Of  what  fhe  dictates  writes;   and  oft  an  eye 
Shot  round,  rejoices  in  the  vigorous  year. 
When  Autumn's  yellow  luftre  gilds  the  world, 
And  tempts  the  fickled  fwain  into  the  field, 
Seiz'd  by  the  general  joy,    his  heart  diftends 
With  gentle  throws;  and,  thro'  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  mufing,    then  he  beft  exerts  his  fong. 
Even  Winter  wild  to  him  is  full  of  blifs. 
The  mighty  tempeft,  and  the  hoary   wafte, 
Abrupt,  and  deep,   ftretch'd  o'er  the  buried  enrth, 
Awake  to  folemn  thought.     At  night  the  flues, 
Difclos'd,   and  kindled,   by  refining  froft, 
Pour  every  luftre  on  th'  exalted  eye. 
A  friend,  a  book,    the  dealing  hours  fecure, 
And  mark  them  down  for  wifdcm.  With  fwift  wins- 

N  O?: 
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O'er  land  and  Tea  th'  imagination  roams; 
Or  truth,   divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 
Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  powersj 
Or  in  his  breaft  heroic  virtue  burns. 
The  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels; 
The  modeft  eye,  whofe  beams  on  his  alone 
Extatic  fliine;  the  little  ftrong  embrace 
Of  prattling  children,   twin'd  around  his  neck, 
And  emulous  to  pleafe  him,  calling  forth 
The  fond  parental  foul.     Nor  purpofe  gay, 
Amufement,  dance,  or  fong,  he  fternly  fcorns; 
For  happinefs  and  true  philofophy 
Are  of  the  focial  ftill,  and  fmiling  kind. 
This  is  the  life  which  thofe  who  fret  in  guilt, 
And  guilty  cities,  never  knew;    the  life, 
Led  by  primeval  ages,  uncorrupt, 
When  Angels  dwelt,  and  GOD  himfelf,  with  Man ! 

THOMSON. 

CHAP.      XXIX. 
GENIUS. 

FROM  heav'n  my  drains  begin;    from    heav'n 
defcends 

The  flame  of  genius  to  the  human  breaft, 
And  love  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy 
And  infpiration.     Ere  the  radiant  fun 
Sprang  from  the  eaft,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  night 
The  moon  fufpended  her  ferener  lamp; 
Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  ftreams  adorn'd  the  globe, 
Or  wifdorri  taught  the  fons  of  men  her  lore; 
Then  liv'd  th'  almighty  ONE  :  then  deep  retir'd, 
In  his  unfathom'd  eflence,  view'd  the  forms, 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things; 
The  radiant  fun,    the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 
The  mountains,  woods  and  ftreams,  the  rolling  globe, 
And  wifdom's  mien  celeftial.     From  the  firlt 
Of  days,   on  them  his  love  divine  he  fix'd, 
His  admiratjon  :  till  in  time  compleat, 
What  he  admir'd  and  lov'd,  his  vital  fmile 

•  Unfolded 
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Unfolded  into  being.     Hence  the  breath 

Of  life  informing  each  organic  frame, 

Hence  the  green  earth,  and  wild  refounding  waves; 

Hence  light  and  fliade  alternate;  warmth  and  cold; 

And  clear  autumnal  (kies  and  vernal  fhow'rs, 

And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  fcene  unveil'd.     For  fmce  the  claims 
Of  focial  life,   to  difPrent  labours  urge 
The  active  pow'rs  of  man;  with  wife  intent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  difPrent  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 
To  fome  fKe  taught  the  fabric  of  the  fphere, 
The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  ftars, 
The  golden  zones  of  heav'n :  to  fome  /he  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things, 
Of  time,  and  fpace,  and  fate's  unbroken  chain, 
And  will's  quick  impulfe  :  others  by  the  hand 
•She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  fwells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flow'rs;  or  what  the  beams  of  morn 
Draw  forth,  diftil ling  from  the  clifted  rind 
In  balmy  tears.     But  fome  to  higher  hopes 
Were  deftin'd;  fome  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  temper'd  with  a  purer  flame. 
To  thefe  the  fire  omnipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,   there  to  read 
The  tranfcript  of  himfelf.     On  every  part 
They  trace  the  bright  impreflions  of  his  hand : 
In  earth  or  air,    the  meadow's  purple  ftores, 
The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 
Blooming  with  rofy  fmiles,  they  fee  pourtray'd 
That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  Mind  fupreme.     They  alfo  feel  her  charms, 
Knamour'dj   they  partake  th'  eternal  joy. 

AKENSIDE. 
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C    H    A    P.        XXX. 

GREATNESS. 

SAY,  why  was  man  fo  eminently  rais'd 
Amid  the  vaft  creation;  why  ordain'd 
Thro'  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame; 
But  that  thj  Omnipotent  might  fend  him  forth 
In  fight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundlefs  theatre,   to  run 
The  great  career  of  juftice;    to  exalt 
His  gen'rous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds; 
To  chafe  each  partial  purpofe  from  his  bread; 
And  thro'  the^  mifts  of  paffion  and  of  fenfe, 
And  thro'  the  toffing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  courfe  unfalt'ring,  while  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  fleep  afcent 
Of  nature,   calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 
Th'  applauding  fmile  of  Heav'n  ?    Elfe  wherefore 

burns 

In  mortal  bofoms  this  unquenched  hope, 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  fublimer  things, 
And  mocks  pofleflion  ?     Wherefore  darts  the  mind, 
With  fuch  refiftlefs  ardour  to  embrace 
Majeftic  forms :  impatient  to  be  free, 
Spurning  the  grofs  controul  of  wilful  might; 
Proud  of  the  ftrong  contention  of  her  toils; 
Proud  to  be  daring  ?    Who  but  rather  turns 
To  Heav'n's  broad  fire  his  unconftrained  view, 
Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  ? 
Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,   his  lab'ring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  furvey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
Thro'  mountains,   plains,   thro'  empires  black  with 

fhade, 

And  continents  of  fand;   will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  fcanty  rill 
T4)at  murmurs  at  his  feet?     The  high-born  foul 

Difdains 
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Difdains  to  reft  her  heav'n  afpiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tir'd  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  fcene,  ilie  fprings  aloft 
Thro'  fields  of  air;  purfues  the  flying  ftorm; 
Rides  on  the  volley 'd  lightning  thro'  the  heav'ns; 
Or  yok'd  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blaft, 
Sweeps  the  long  tradt  of  day.     Then  high  fhe  foars 
The  blue  profound,    and  hovering  round  the  fun 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  ftream 
Oflightj  beholds  his  unrelenting  fway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  abfolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  time.     Thence  far  effus'd 
She  darts  her  fwiftnefs  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets;  thro'  its  burning  figns 
Exulting  meafures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  ftars, 
Whofe  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 
Invefts  the  orient.     Now  amaz'd  fhe  views 
Th'  empyreal  wafte,  where  happy  fpirits  hold, 
Beyond  this  concave  heav'n,   their  calm  abode; 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whofe  unfading  light 
Has  travelled  the  profound  fix  thoufand  years, 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  fight  of  mortal  things. 
Ev'ri  on  the  barriers  of  the  v/orld  untir'd 
She  meditates  th*  eternal  depth  below; 
Till,  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  fteep 
She  plunges;  foon  o'erwhelm'd  and  fwallow'd  up 
In  that  immenfe  of  being.     There  her  hopes 
Reft  at  the  fated  goal.     For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  fovereign  Maker  faid, 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown, 
PowVs  purple  robes,  nor  pleafure's  flow'ry  lap, 
The  foul  /hould  find  enjoyment:  but  from  thefe 
Turning  difdainful  to   an  equal  good, 
Thro*  all  th*  afcent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 
Till  every  bound  at  length  fliould  difappear, 
And  infinite  perfe&ion  clofe  the  fcene. 

A  K  E  N  s  i  D  E  . 

N  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXI. 
NOVELTY. 


CALL  now  to  mind  that  high  capacious  pow'rs 
Life  folded  up  in  man;  how  far  beyond 
The  praife  of  mortals,  may  th'  eternal  growth 
Of  nature  to  perfection  half  divine, 
Expand  the  blooming  foul.     What  pity  then 
Should  floth's  unkindly  fogs  deprefs  to  earth 
Her  tender  bloflbm;   choak  the  (beams  of  life,, 
And  blaft  her  fpring  !     Far  othcrwife  defign'd 
Almighty   wifdom;   nature's  happy  cares 
Th'  obedient  heart  far  otherwife  incline. 
Witnefs  the  fprightly  joy  when  aught  unknown 
Strikes  the  quick  fenfe,  and  wakeseach  active  pow'r 
To  brifker  meafures:    witnefs  the  neglect 
()!' all  familiar  profpecls,   tho*  btheld. 
With  trar.fporrs  once;   the  fond  attentive  gaze 
Of  young  alloniihmen'  j   the  fober  zeal 
Of  age,  commenting  on  prodigious  things. 
For  fuch  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heav'n, 
in  every  breaft  implanting  this  defire 
Of  objects  new  and  ftrange  to  urge  us  on 
With  unremitted  labour  to  purfue 
Thofe  facred  (lores  that  wait  the  ripening  foul, 
In  truth's  exhauftlefs  bofom.     What  needs  words 
To  paint  its  pow'r?     For  this,  the  daring  youth 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  arms, 
Jn  foreign  climes  to  rove;    the  penfive  fage 
Heedlefs  of  deep,    or  midnight's  harmful  damp, 
Hangs  o'er  the  fickly  taper;  and  untir'd 
The  virgin  follows,  with  inchanted  ftep, 
The  mazes  of  fome  wife  and  wondrous  tale, 
From  morn  to  eve;  unmindful  of  her  form, 
Unmindful  of  the  happy  drefs  that  dole 
The  wiflies  of  the  youth,  when  every  maid 
With  envy  pin'd.     Hence  finally  by  night 

The 
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The  village-matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth, 

Sufpends  the  infant-audience  with  her  tales, 

Breathing  aftonifliment !   of  witching  rhimes* 

And  evil  fpirits;  of  the  death-bed  call 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,    and  devour'd 

The  orphan's  portion;   of  unquiet  fouls 

Ris'n  from  the  grave  to  eafe  the  heavy  guilt 

Of  deeds  in  life  conceal'd;    of  /hapes  that  walk 

At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 

The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murd'rer's  bed. 

At  every  folenm  paufe  the  croud  recoil 

Gazing  each  other  (peechlefs,   and  congeal'd 

With  fliiv'ring  fighs  :    till  eager  for  th' event, 

Around  the  beldame  all  arredt  they  hang, 

Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quell'd. 

A  X  B  N  3 1 D  8 , 
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PATHETIC     PIECES. 


CHAP. 


I. 


Y    O    R    I    C    K's      DEATH. 

AF  E  W    hours    before   Yorick  breathed    his 
laft,    Eugenius   ftept  in  with    an    intent  to 
take  his  laft  fight  and  laft  farewel  of  him.     Upon 
his  drawing  Yorick's   curtain,    and  aiking  how  he 
felt  himfelf,  Yorick,    looking  up  in  his  face,   took 

hold  of  his  hand, and,    after  thanking  him  for 

the  many  tokens  of  his  friendship  to  him,  for  which, 
he  faid,  if  it  was  their  fate  to  meet  hereafter,  he 
would  thank  him  again  and  again;  he  told  him,  he 
was  within  a  few  hours  of  giving  his  enemies  the  flip 
for  ever. — I  hope  not,  anfwered  Eugenius,  with  tears 
trickling  down  his  cheeks,  and  with  the  tendereft 
tone  thar  ever  man'fpoke, — I  hope  not,  Yorick,  faid 
he.—- —Yorick  replied,  with  a  look  up,  and  gentle 
fqueeze  of  Eugenius'shand, — and  that  was  all, — but 
it  cut  Eugenius  to  his  heart. — Come,  come,  Yorick, 
quoth  Eugenius,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  fummoning  up 
the  man  within  him,— 7—  my  dear  lad,  be  comforted, 
— let  not  all  thy  fpirits  and  fortitude  forfake  thee  at 

this  crifis  when  thou  moft  wanteft   them  ; who 

knows  what  refources  are  in  ftore.  and  what  the 
power  of  GOD  may  yet  do  for  thee? — Yorick  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  gently  fliook  his  head; 
— for  my  part,  continued  Eugenius,  crying  bitterly 

as 
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as  he  uttered  the  words, — I  declare  I  know  not, 
Yorick,  how  to  part  with  thee,  and  would  gladly 
flatter  my  hopes,  added  Eugenius,  chearing  up  his 
voice,  that  there  is  ftil  1  enough  left  of  thee  to  make  a 
bifhop, — and  that  I  may  live  to  fee  it. — I  befeech 
thee,  Eugenius,  quoth  Yorick,  taking  off  his  night- 
cap as  well  as  he  could  with  his  left  hand. his 

right  being  ftill  grafped  clofe  in  that  of  Eugenius, 

1  befeech  thee  to  take  a  view  of  my  head.—- 

I  fee  nothing  that  ails  it,  replied  Eugenius.  Then, 
alas !  my  friend,  faid  Yorick,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
it  is  fo  bruifed  and  mif-fliapened  with  the  blows 
which  have  been  fo  un-handfomely  given  me  in  the 
dark,  that  I  might  fay  with  Sancho  Panca,  that 
iliould  I  recover,  and  "  mitres  thereupon  be  fuffered 
"  to  rain  down  from  heaven  as  thick  as  hail,  not  one 

*'  of  them  would  fit  it." Yorick'slaft  breath  was 

hanging  upon  his  trembling  lips  ready  to  depart  as 

he  uttered  this; yet  ftill  it  was  uttered  with 

Something  of  a  Cervantic  tone; and  as  he  fpoke 

it,  Eugenius  could  perceive  a  ftream  of  lambent  fire 
lighted  up  for  a  moment  in  his  eyes; faint  pic- 
ture of  thofe  flafhes  of  his  fpirit  which  (as  Shake- 
fpear  faid  of  his  anceftor)  were  wont  to  fet  the  table 
in  a  roar. 

EUGENIUS  was  convinced  from  this,  that  the 
heart  of  his  friend  was  broke;  he  fqueezed  his  hand 

and  then  walked  foftly  out  of  the  room,  weep- 

ing  as  he  walked.  Yorick  followed  Eugenius  with. 

his  eyes  to  the  door, he  then  clofed  them, — *— 

and  never  opened  them  more. 

He  lies  buried  in  a  corner  of  his  church-yard,  un- 
der a  plain  marble  flab,  which  his  friend  Eugenius, 
by  leave  of  his  executors,  laid  upon  his  grave,  with 
no  more  than  thefe  three  words  of  infcription  ferving 
both  for  his  epitaph,  and  elegy. 


Alas, 

poor 

Y 

O 

R 

'I 
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K 

j 
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TEN  times  a  day  has  Yorick's  ghoft  the  confolati- 
©n  to  hear  his  monumental  infcription  read  over 
with  fuch  a  variety  of  plaintive  tones,  as  denote  a 

general  pity  and  efteem  for  him; a  footway  crof- 

ring  the  church  yard  clofe  by  his  grave,-— not  a  paf- 
fenger  goes  by  without  flopping  to  caft  a  look  upon 

it- and  fighing  as  he  walks  x>n, 

Alas,    poor    Y  O  R  I  C  K! 

STER: 


CHAP.        IT. 

THE   BEGGAR'S  PETITION. 

PITY  the  forrows  of  a  poor   old    man, 
Whofe  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your 

door, 

Whofe  days  are  dwindled  to  the  fhorteft  fpan, 
Oh  I    give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  blefs  your  (lore. 

Thefe  tatter'd  cloaths  my  poverty  befpeak, 
Thefe  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthened  years; 
And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief- worn  cheek 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears. 

Yon  houfe,  creeled  on  the  riling  ground, 
With  tempting  afpeft  drew  me  from  my  road; 
For  Plenty  there  a  refidence  has  found, 
And  Grandeur  a  magnificent  above. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor.' 
Here,  as  J  cravM  a  morfel  oi  their  bread, 
A  pawper'd  menial  drove  me  from  the  door 
To  feek  a  fheher  in  an  humbler  flied. 

Oh !    take  me  to  your  hofpitable  dome; 
£een  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cplci ! 
Short  is  my  paflage  rothe  friendly  tonib, 
For  I  am  poor  and  mHerably  old. 

Should 
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Should  I  reveal  the  fources  of  my  grief, 
If  foft  humanity  e'er  touch'd  your  breaft, 
Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief, 
And  tears  of  Pity  would  not  be  repreft. 

Heaven    fends  misfortunes;    why   fhould   we  re- 

pine? 

'Tis  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  (late  you  fee; 
And  your  condition  may  be  foon  like  mine, 
The  child  of  Sorrow,  and  of  Mifery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot, 
Then  like  the  lark  I  fprightly  hail'd  the  morn; 
But  ah  !  opprefllon  forc'd  me  from  my  cot, 
cattle  dy*d,  and  blighted  was  my  corn. 


My  daughter,  once  the  comfort  of  my  age, 
Lur'd  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home, 
Is  caft  abandon'd  on  the  world's  wide  ftage, 
And  doom'd  in  fcanty  Poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife,  fweet  foother  of  my  care  I 
Struck  with  fad  anguifli  at  the  ftern  decree, 
Fell,  ling'nng  fell,   a  victim  to  defpair, 
And  left  the  world  to  wretchednefs  and  me. 

Pity  the  forrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whofe  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him   to  your 

door, 

Whofe   days  are  dwindled   to  the  /horteft  fpan. 
Oh!     give   relief,    and  .Heaven    will    bleu    you* 

(lore, 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.         III. 
ELEGY      ON     THE     DEATH     OF     AN 

UNFORTUNATE     LADY. 


W 


HAT  beck'nin^  ghoft,  along  the  moon-light 


Invites  my  fteps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade? 

'Tis  fhe  ! — but  why  that  bleeding  bofom  gor'd, 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  vifionary  fword  ? 

Oh  evr  beauteous,   ever  friendly  !    tell, 

Is  it,  in  heav'n,   a  crime  to  love  too  well? 

To  bear  too  tender,   or  too  firm  a  heart, 

To  act  a  Lover's  or  a  Roman's  part? 

Is  there  no  bright  reverfion  in  the, Iky, 

For  thofe  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die? 

Why  bade  ye  elfe,  ye  pow'rs !   her  foul  afpire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  defire  ? 
Ambition  firft  iprang  from  your  bleft  abodes; 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  Gods: 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows, 
And  in  the  breafts  of  Kings  and  Heroes  glows. 
Moft  fouls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age, 
Dull  fullen  pris'ners  in  the  body's  cage  , 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  burn  a  length  of  years 
Ufelcfs,  unfeen,  as  lamps  in  fepulchres ; 
Like  Eaftern  Kings  a  lazy  ftate   they  keep, 
And  clofe  confin'd  to  their  own  palace,  fleep. 

From  thefe  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  fnatch'd  her  early  to  the  pitying  flcy. 
As  into  air  the  purer  fpirits  flow, 
And  fep'rate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below; 
So  flew  the  foul  to  its  congenial  place, 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  falfe  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good, 
Thoa,  mean  deferter  of  thy  brother's  blood  I 
See  on  thefe  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath, 
Thefe  cheeks,  now  fading  at  the  blaft  of  death  ; 

Cold 
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Cold  is  that  bread  which  warm'd  the  world  before, 

And  thofe  love- darting  eyes  muft  roll  no  more. 

Thus,  if  eternal  judice  rules  the  ball, 

Thus,  fliall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fall, 

On  all  the  line  a  fudden  vengeance  waits, 

And  frequent  herfes  fhall  befiege  your  gates, 

There  patfengeis  fhall  (land,  and  pointing  fay, 

(While  the  long  iun'rals  blacken  all  the  way) 

Lo  thefe  were  they,  whofe  fouls  the  Furies  fteel'd, 

And  curs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Thus  unlamented  pafs  the  proud  away, 

The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageants  of  a  day  ! 

So  perifli  all,    whofe  bread  ne'er  learn'd  to  glow 

For  others  good,  or  melt  at  others  woe. 

What  can  atone  (oh  ever  injur'd  fhade  !  ) 
Thy  fate  unpity'd,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  ! 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domeftic  tear 
Pleas'd  thy  pale  ghoft,  or  grac'd  thy  mournful  bier  : 
By  foreign  hands   thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorn'd, 
By  Grangers  honour'd,    and  by  ftrangers  mourn'd  ! 
What  tho*  no  friends  in  fable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,   then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,   and    the  public  Ihow  ? 
What  tho*  no  weeping  Loves  thy  aflies  grace, 
Nor  poliiKM  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 
What  tho*  no  facred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallowM  dirge  be  mutter'd.o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Yet  ihall  thy  grave  with    humble  flow'rs  be  dreft, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  bread  : 
There  fliall  the  morn  her  earlieft  tears  beftow, 
There  the  firft  rofes  of  the  year  ihall  blow  ; 
While  angels  with  their  filver  wings  o'erfhade 
The  ground,  now  facred  by  thy  reliques  made. 

So  peaceful  reds,  without  a  done,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,   titles,  wealth,  and  fame, 
How  lov'd,  how  honourM  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  forgot ; 

A  heap 
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A  heap  of  duft  alone  remains  of  thee, 

'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  fHall  be  I 

Poets  themfelves  rnuft  fall,  like  thofe  they  fung, 
Deaf  the  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Ev'n  he,  whofe  foul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 
Shall  fliortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he  pays  ; 
Then  from  his  clofing  eyes   thy  form   fliall  part^ 
And  the  laft  pang  fliall  tear  thee  from  his  heart,, 
Lite's  idle  bufinefs  at  one  gafp  be  o'er, 
The  mufe  forgot,  and  thou  be  lov'd  no  more  ? 

Po?E. 

CHAP.        IV. 
MORNING    HYMN. 

THESE  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  goc 
Almighty  !    thine  this  univerfal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair  ;   thyfelf  how  wondrous  then  f 
Unfpeakable  !  who  iitt'ft  above  thefe  heav'ns, 
To  us  invifible,    or  dimly  feen 
In  thefe  thy  lowlieft  works  ;    yet  thefe  declare 
Thy  goodnefs  beyond  thought,  and  pow'r  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  beft  can  tell,    ye  fons  of  light, 
Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  fongs 
And  choral  fymphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing  ;  ye  in  heav'n, 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  firft,  him  laft,   him  midft,  and  without  end. 
Faireft  of  ftars,  laft  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'ft  the  fmiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praife  him  in  thy  fphere, 
While  day  arifes,  that  fweet  hour  cfiprime. 
Thou  fun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  foul, 
Acknowledge  him   thy  greater  ;   found  his  praTfe     - 
In  thy  eterral  courfe,  both  when  thou  climb'ft, 
Andwhen  high  noon  haft  gain'd,   and  when    thou 


Moon  that  now  meei'ft  the  orient  fun,  now  fly*ft 

With 
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With  the  hVd  ftars,  nVd  in  their  orb  that  flies  ; 

And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 

In  myftic  dance  not  without  fong,   refound 

His  praife,  who  out  of  darkrefs  call'd  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldeft  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix, 

And  nourifti  all  things  ;  let  your  ceafelefs  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  ft  ill  new  praife. 

Ye  mifts  and  exhalations,  that  now  rife 

From  hill  or  dreaming  lake,  dufky  or  gray, 

Till  the  fun  paint  your  fleecy  fkirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to-  the  worlds  great  Author  rife, 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th*  uncolour'd  fky, 

Or  wet  the  thirfty  earth  with  falling  ftiowers, 

Rifing  or  falling,  ftill  advance  his  praife. 

His  praife,.  ye  winds,  that  fromj-four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  foft  or  loud;  and  wave  your  tops^ye  pines, 

With  every  plant  in  fign  of  worihip  wave,  j^, 

Fountains,  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praife* 

Join  voices, all  ye  living  fouls;  ye  birds, 

That  finging  up  to  heaven- gate  afcend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praife. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  ftately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  ; 

Witnefs  if  I  be  filent,  morn  or  even, 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  frefli  ftiade, 

Made  vocal,  by  my  fong,  and  taught  his  praife. 

Hail,  univerfal  Lord,  be  bounteous  ftill 

To  give  us  only  good  j  and  if  the  night 

Have  gatherM  aught  of  evil,  or  concealM 

Difperfe  it,  as  now  light  difpels  the  dark. 

MILTON.  \ 

.  *    / 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        V. 
SATAN's   SOLILO  <U  Y. 


OTHOU   that,  with  furpaffing  glory  crown'd, 
Look'il  from  thy  fole  dominion  like  the  god 
Ot  this  new  World  j  at  whofe  fight  all  the  flars 
Hide  their  dirainifh'd  heads;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  1  hate  thy  beams, 

That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what   ftat& 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  fphere  : 

Till  pride,  and  worfe  ambition  threw  me  down, 
Warring  in  heav'n  againft  heaven's  matchlefs  King. 
Ah  wherefore  ?  he  defer  vM  no  fuch  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was, 
In  that  bright  eminence,   and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none  ;  nor  was  his  fervice  hard. 
What  could  be  Icfs  than  to  afford  him  praife, 
The  eafieft  recompence,  and  pay  him  thanks, 
How  due  !  yet  all  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me, 
And  wrought  but  malice:  lifted  up  fo  high 
I  '(dain'd  fubjeclion,  and    thought    one  ftep  higher 
Would  fet  me  high'ft,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immenfe  of  endlefs  gratitude, 
So  burdenfome,  dill  paying,  (till  to  owe  : 
Forgetful  what  from  him  I  ilill  receiv'd  ; 
And  underftood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  nor,  but  dill  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  anddifcharged  ;  what  burden  then  ? 
O  had  his  pow'rful  defliny  ordain'd 
Me  fome  inferior  angel,    I  had  flood 
Then  happy  ;   no  unbounded   hope  had  raised 
Ambition.    Yet  why  not  ?    fome  other  power 
As  great  might  have  afpirM,  and  me  though  mean 
Drawn  to  his  part  ;   but  other  pow'rs  as  great 
Fell  not,   but  (land  unihaken,   from  within 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 
Hadft  thou  the  fame  free  will  and  pow'r  to  (land  ? 

Thou 
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Thou  hadft.  Whom  haft  thou  then,  or  what  t'  ac- 

cufe, 

But  HeavVs  free  love,  dealt  equally  to  all  ? 
Be  then  his  love  accursM,  fince  love  or  hate, 
To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe. 
Nay  curs'd  be  thou  j  fince  againft  His  thy  will 
Chofe  freely  what  it  now  fo  juftly  rues, 
Me  miferable  !    which  way  ihall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  defpair  ; 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell  ;  myfelf  am  hell  ; 
And,  in  the  loweft  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  hell  I  fuffer  feems  a  heaven. 
O  then  at  laft  relent  :  is  there  no  place, 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 
None  left  but  by  fubmiffion  ;  and  that  word 
Difdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  ihame 
Among  the  fpirits  beneath,  whom  I  feducM 
With  other  promifes,  and  other  vaunts, 
Than  to  fubmit,   boafting  I  could  fubdue 
Th*  omnipotent.     Ah  me,  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boaft  fo  vain, 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan, 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell  : 
With  diadem  and  fcepter  high  advance'd^ 
The  lower  ftill  I  fall,  only  fupreme 
In  mifery  :  fuch  joy  ambition  finds. 
But  fay  I  could  repent,    and  could  obtain, 
By  a6l  of  grace,   my  former  ftate  ;  how  foon 
Would  height  recal  high  thoughts,  how  foon  unfay 
What  feign'd  fubmifllon  fwore  !  eafe  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 
For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  fo  deep  • 
Which  would  but  lead  us  to  a  worfe  relapfe, 
And  heavier  fall  :    fo  fliould  I  purchafe  dear 
Short  intermiflion  bought  with  double  fmart. 
This  knows  my  punifher  :    therefore  as  far 
From  granting  he,   as  I  from  begging  peace  : 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold  in  (lead 
Of  us  outcaft,  exilM,  his  new  delight, 

Mankind 
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Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 

So  farewel  hope,  and  with  hope  farewel  fear, 

Farewel  remorle  ;  all  good  to  me  is  loft  ; 

Evil  be  thou  my  good  :  by  thee  at  leaft 

Divided  empire  with  heav  Vs  King  I  hold, 

By  thee  and  more  perhaps  fupreme  will  reign  ; 

As  man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world  lhall  know. 

Mi  LTON. 


C    H    A     P.        VI. 
J  U  B  A     AND     S  Y  P  H  A  X. 


JUB.   QYPHAX,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone. 
j^)  i  haveobfervM  of  late  thy  looks  are  fall'n. 
G'ercaft  with  gloo'iiy  cares  and  difcontent; 
Then  tell,  me,  Syphax,  i  conjure  thee  tell  me, 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in  frowns, 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on- thy  prince? 

SvpH.'Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Or  carry  fmiles  and  fun-fhme  in  my  face, 
When  difcontent  fits  heavy  at  my  heart : 
I  have  not  yet  fo  much  the  Roman  in  me. 

JUB.    Why  doll  thou  caft   out  fuch  ungen'rous 

terms 

Againft   the   lords   and  fovVeigns  of  the  world  ? 
Doft  thou  not  fee  mankind  fall  down  before  them, 
And  own  the  force  of  their  fuperior  virtue  ? 
Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afric, 
Amidft  our  barren  rocks,  and  burning  fands, 
That  does  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name  ? 

SYPH.    Gods !   where's  the  worth  that  fets  this 

people  up 

Above  our  own  Numidia's  tawny  fons  ? 
Do  they  with  tougher  finews  bend  the  bow  ? 
Or  flies  the  javelin  fwifter  to  its  mark, 
Launch'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm  ? 
Who  like  our  active  African  inflru&s 
The  fiery  fteed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand  ? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th*  embattled  elephant, 

Loaden 
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Loaden  with  war  ?  Thefe,  ihefe  are  arts,  my  prince. 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  (loop  to  Rome. 

JUB.  Thefe  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Perfections  that  areplac'd  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Roman  foul  is  bent  on  higher  views  : 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolim'd  world, 
To  lay  it  under  the  reftraint  of  laws  j 
To  make  man  mild,  and  fociable  to  man  ; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  favage 
With  wifdom,  difcipline,  and  lib'ral  arts, 
Th'  embelli/liments  of  life  ;  virtues  like  thefe, 
Make  human  nature  fhine,  reform  the  foul, 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

SYPH.     Patience,  juft  Heav'ns — Excufe  an  old 

man's  warmth. 

What  are  thefe  wondrous  civilizing  arts, 
This  Roman  poli/h,  and  this  fmooth   behaviour, 
That  renders  man  thus  tnclable  and  tame  ? 
Are  they  not  only  to  difguife  our  paflions, 
To  fet  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts, 
To  check  the  ftarts  and  tallies  of  the  foul, 
And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue  ? 
I"1  fhort,  to  change  us  inio  other  creatures, 
Than  what  our  natuie  and  the  gods  defign'd  us  ? 

JUB.    To  ftrike  thee  dumb  :  turn  up  thy  eyes  to 

Cato  ! 

There  may'ft  thou  fee  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 
While  good,    and  juft,  and  anxious  for  his  friends, 
He's  dill  feverely  bent  againft  himfelf  ; 
Renouncing   deep,   and   reft,    and  food,    and  eafe, 
He  ftrives  with    thirft  and  hunger,  toil   and  heat  : 
And  when  his  fortune  fets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleafures  that  his  foul  can  wifh, 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

SYPH.  Believe  me,  prince,  there's  not  an  African 
That  traverfes  our  vaft  Numidian  defarts, 
In  queft  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  better  pradifes   thefe  boafted  virtues. 
Coarfe  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chafe, 
Aaiidft  the  running  ftream  he  flakes  his  thirft, 

Toils 
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Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  th'  approach  of  night 
On  the  firft  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  refts  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn  : 
Then  rifes  frefh,  purfues  his  wonted  game, 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repaft,  or  an  untafted  fpring, 
Blefles  his  ftars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

JUB.    Thy  prejudices,  Syphax,    won't  difcern 
What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  choice, 
Nor  how  the  hero  differs  from  the  brute. 
But  grant  that  others  could  with  equal  glory 
Look  down  on  pleafures,   and  the  baits  of  fenfe  ; 
Where  fliall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  affliction, 
Great  and  majeftic  in  his  griefs,  like  Cato  ? 
Heav'ns !   with  what   ftrength,    what   fteadinefs  of 

mind, 

He  triumphs  in  the  mid  ft  of  all  his  fufPrings  ! 
How  does  he  rife  againft  a  load  of  woes, 
And  thank  the  gods  that  throw  the  weight  upon  him  f 

SVpH.  'Tis  pride,  rank   pride,   and  haughtinefs 

of  foul  : 

I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicifra. 
Had  not  your  royal  father  thought  fo  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue,   and  of  Cato's  caufe, . 
He  had  not  fall'n  by  a  flave's  hand,  inglorious  : 
Ncr  v/ould  his  flaughter'd  army  now  have  lain 
On  Afric  fands  disfigur'd  with  their  wounds, 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 

JUB.  Whydoil  thou  call  my  forrows  up  afreili  ? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  mine  eyes. 

SYPH.  Oh,  that  you'd  profit  by  your  father's  ills  I 

JUB.  What  wouJd'il  thou  have  me  do  ! 

SYPH.  Abandon    Cato. 

JUB.  Syphax,   I   ihould  be  more  than  twiee  an 

orphan 
By  fuch  a  lofs. 

SYPH.  Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you  ! 
You  long  to  call    him   father.  Marcia's   charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unfeen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  fay. 

JUB. 
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JUB.  Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate  j 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large  ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 
Left  it  fhould  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

SYPH.  Sir,  your  great  father  never  us'd  me  thus. 
Alas,  he's  dead  !  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  forrows  and  the  pangs  of  nature, 
The  fond  embraces  and  repeated  bleflings, 
Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  laft  farewel  ? 
Still  mufl  I  cherifh  the  dear,   fad  remembrance, 
At  once  to  torture,   and  to  pleafe  my  foul. 
The  good  old  King  at  parting  wrung  my  hand, 
(His  eyes  brim-full  of  tears)  then  fighing  cry'd, 
Pr'ythee  be  careful  of  my  fon  !          His  grief 
Swell'd  up  fo  high,  he  could  not  utter  more. 

JUB.    Alas  !  the  ftory  melts  away  my  foul. 
That  beft  of  fathers?   how  /hall  I  difcharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  which  I  owe  him  ? 

SYPH.     By  laying  up  his  counfels  in  your  heart. 

JUB.    His  counfels  bade  me  yield  to  thy  directi- 
ons : 

Then,  Syphax,  chide  me  in  fevereft  terms, 
Vent  all  thy  paflion,   and  I'll  fland  its  fhock, 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  fuinmer  fea, 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  furface. 

SY?H.     Alas,   my  prince,  I'd  guide  you  to  your 
fafety. 

JUB.  I  do  believe  thou  wouldfl ;  but  tell  me  how? 

SypH.  -Fly  from  the  fate  that  followsCsefar's  foes. 

JUB.   My  father  fcorn'd  to  do  it. 

SYPH.  And  therefore  dy'd. 

JUB,  Better  to  die  ten  thoufand  deaths, 
Than  wound  my  honour. 

SYPH.  Rather  fay  your  love. 

JUB.  Syphax,  I've  promis'd  to  preferve  my  tem- 
per ; 

Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  confefs  a  flame 
I  long  have  ftifled,  and  would  fain  conceal  ? 

SYPH.  Believe  me,  prince,  tho'  hard   to  conquer 
love, 

>Tis 
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'Tis  eafy  to  divert  and  break  its  force  : 
Abfence  might  cure  it,    or  a  fecond  miftrefs 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 
The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  faces  flufh'd  with  more  exalted  charms  j 
The  fun  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads, 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks  : 
Were  you  with  thefe,  my  prince,  you'd  foon  forget 
The  pale,  unripenM  beauties  of  the  North. 

JUB.    'Tis  not  a  fet  of  features,   or  complexion, 
The  tincture  of  the  (kin  that  I  admire. 
Beauty  foon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  pal  Is  upon  the  fenfe. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  tow'rs  above  her  fex  : 
True,  fhe  is  fair  (Oh,  how  divinely  fair  I) 
But  (till  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms, 
With  inward  greatnefs,  unaffected  wifdom, 
And  fanctity  of  manners.  Cato's  foul 
Shines  out  in  ev'ry  thing  ilie  acts  or  fpeaks, 
While  winning  mildnefs  and  attractive  fmiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues. 

SYPH,     How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in 
her  praife  ! 

CATO, 

CHAP.      VII. 
CATO's    SOLILO  Q^U  Y. 

IT  muft  be  fo — Plato,  thou  reafon'ft  well — 
Elfe  whence  this  pleafing  hope,  this  fond  defire, 
This  longing  after  immortality? 
Or  whence    this  fecret  dread  and  inward   horror, 
Of  falling  into  nought?   Why  flirinks  the  foul 
Back  on  herfelf,  and  flartles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  Divinity  that  ftirs  within  us  ; 
*Tis  heav'n  itfelf  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity  !  thou  pleafing,  dreadful  thought ! 

Thro' 
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Thro*  what  variety  of  untryM  being, 

Thro*  what  new  fcenes  and  changes  muft  we  pafs  ! 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  profpecl  lies  before  me  ; 

But  fhadows,  clouds,  and  darknefs  reft  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.   If  there's  a  Pow'r  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 

Thro*  all  her  works)  he  muft  delight  in  virtue  ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in,  muft  be  happy. 

But  when  ?   or  where  ?  —  This  world  was  made  for 
Cafar. 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures  —  this  muft  end  'em. 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd.  My  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  loan  end  $ 
But  this  informs  me  I  fhall  never  die. 
The  foul,  fecur'd   in  her  exiftence,  fmiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point  : 
The  ftars  fliall  fade  away,  the  fun  himfelf 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  fink  in  years  : 
But  thou  fhalt  flourifli  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidft  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crufli  of  worlds. 

CATO. 

CHAP.        VIII. 
SOUTHAMPTON  AND  ESSEX. 

OFFICER.  A  /TYLord, 
-IV  JL 


bring  an  order  for  your  exe- 
cuton, 

And  hope  you  are  prepar'd  ;  for  you  muft    die 
This  very  hour. 

SOUTH.    Indeed,  the  time  is  fudden  f 
Ess.  Is  death  th'  event  of  all  my  flattei'd  hope  ? 
Falfe  fex  !  and  Queen  more  perjur'd  than  them  all  ? 
But  die  I  will  without  the  leaft  complaint, 
My  foul  fliall  vanifli  filent  as  the  dew 
Attracted  by  the  fun  from  verdant  fields, 
And  leaves  of  weeping  flowers.  Come,  my  dear  friend  , 

Partner 
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Partner  in  fate,  give  me  thy  body  in 

Thefe  faithful  arms,    and  O  now  let  me  tell  thee, 

And  you,  my  Lords,   and  Heaven  my  witnefs  too, 

I  have  no  weight,  no  heavinefs  on  my  foul, 

But  that  I've  loft  my  deareft  friend  his  life. 

SOUTH.  And  I  proteft  by  the  fame  powers  divine, 
And  to  the  world  j  'tis  all  my  happinefs, 
The  greateft  blifs  my  mind  yet  e'er  enjoy'd 
Since  we  muftdie,  my  Lord,  to  die  together. 

OFFICER.    The  Queen,  my  Lord  Southampton, 

has  been  pleas'd 

To  grant  particular  mercy  to  your  perfon  ; 
And  has  by  us  fenta  reprieve  from  death, 
With  pardon  of  your  treafons,  and  commands 
You  to  depart  immediately  from  hence. 

SOUTH.   O  my  unguarded  foul !  Sure  never  was 
A  man    with  mercy  -wounded  fo  before  ! 

Ess.  Then  I  am  loofe  to  fteer  my  wand'ring  voy- 
age ; 

Like  a  bad  veflel  that  has  long  been  croft, 
And  bound  by  adverfe  winds,  at  laft  gets  liberty, 
And  joyfully  makes  all  the  fail  fhe  can, 
To  reach  its  wi/h'd  for  port         Angels  proteft 
The  Queen,  for  her  my  chiefeft  prayers  fhall  be, 
That  as  in  time  fhe  has  fpar'd  my  noble  friend, 
And  owns  his  crimes  worth  mercy,  may  /he  ne'er 

Think  fo  of  me  too  late  when  I  am  dead 1 

Again,  Southampton,  let  me  hold  thee  faft, 
For  'tis  my  laft  embrance 

S  o  u  T  H.  O  be  lefs  kind ,  my  friend,  or  move  lefs  pity, 
Or  I  fhall  fink  beneath  the  weight  of  fadnefs  ! 
I  weep  that  I  am  doom'd  to  live  without  you, 
And  fhould  have  fmiPd  to  fhare  the  death  of  EfTex. 

Ess.  O  fpare  this  tendernefs  for  one  that  needs  it, 
For  her  that  I  commit  to  thee,  'tis  all  that  I 

Can  claim  of  Southampton O  my  wife  .' 

Methinks  that  very  name  fhould   ftop  thy  pity, 
And  make  thee  covetous  of  all  as  loft 
That  is  not  meant  to  her — be  a  kind  friend 
To  her,  as  we  have  been  to  one  another  ; 

Name 
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Name  not  the  dying  EfTex  to  thy  queen, 

Left  it  fliould  coft  a  tear,    nor  e'er  offend  her. 

SOUTH.     O    ftay,    my  Lord,    let  me   have   one 

word  more, 

One  la  ft  farewel,  before  the  greedy  axe 
Shall  part  my  friend,  my  only  friend  from  me, 
And  Eflex  from  himfelf — I  know  not  what 
Are  call'd  the  pangs  of  death,  but  lure  I  am 

I  feel   an  agony   that's  worfe  than  death- 

Farewel. 

Ess,     Why  that's  well   faid Farewel   to 

thee    •    • 

Then  let  us  part,  juft  like  two  travellers, 
Take  diftant  paths,  only  this  difference  is, 

Thine  is  the  longeft,    mine  the  ihorteft  way » 

Now  let  me  go         if  there's  a  throne  in  heaven 
For  the  moft  brave  of  men  and  befl  of  friends, 
I  will  befpeak  it  for  Southampton. 

SOUTH.    And  I,  while  I  have  life,  will  hoard  thy 

memory  : 
When  I  am  dead,   we  then  fliall  meet  again. 

Ess.     Till  then,   Farewel. 

SOUTH.    Till  then,    Farewel. 

EARL   OF  ESSEX, 


CHAP.       IX. 

j  A  F  F  I  E  R     AND     PIERRE 

JAFF.  T)  Y  Heav'n,  you  ftir  not, 

JD  I  muft  be  heard,   I  muft  have  leave  to 

fpeak : 

Thou  haft  difgrac'd  me,  Pierre,  by  a  vile  blow  : 
Had  not  a  dagger  done  thee  nobler  juftice  ? 
But  ufe  me  as  thou  wilt,   thou  can'ft  not  wrong  me, 
For  I  am  fallen  beneath  the  bafeft  injuries  : 
Yet  look  upon  me  with  the  eye  of  mercy, 
With  pity  and  with  charity  behold  me; 
Shut  not  thy  heart  againft  a  friend's  repentance; 

O  *  But 
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But  as  there  dwells  a  godlike  nature  in  thee, 
Liften  with  mildnefs  to  my  (implications. 

PIER.    What  whining  monk  art  thou  ?  what  holy 

cheat, 

That  wowldft  incroach  upon  my  credulous  ears, 
And  cant'ft  thus  vilely  ?  hence !  I  know  thee  not. 
JAFF.     Not  know  me,  Pierre! 
PIER.    No,  know  thee  not;    what  art  thou  ? 
JAFF.    Jaffier,  thy  friend,  thy  once  lov'd,  valued 

friend ! 

Tho'  now  defervedly  fcorn'd,  and  us'd  moft  hardly. 
PIER.  Thou  Jaffier !  thou  my  once  lov'd,  valu'd 

friend ! 

By  heav'ns  !  thou  ly'ft;  the  man  fo  call'd  my  friend, 
Was  generous,  honeft,  faithful,  juft,  and  valiant, 
Noble  in  mind,  and  in  his  perfon  lovely, 
Dear  to  -my  eyes,  and  tender  to  my  heart : 
But  thou  a  wretched,  bafe,  falfe,  worthlefs  coward, 
Poor  even  in  foul,  and  loathfome  in  thy  afpeft: 
All  eyes  muft  ihun  thee,  and  all  hearts  deleft  thee, 
Prithee  avoid,  no  longer  cling  thus  round  me, 
Like  fomething  baneful,  that  my  nature's  chill'd  at. 
JAFF.    1  have  not  wrong'd  thee,  by  thefe  tears  I 

have  not, 

Hut  ftill  am  honeft,  true,  and  hope  too,  valiant; 
My  mind  ftill  full  of  thee,  therefore  (till  noble, 
Let  not  thy  eyes  then  fliun  me,  nor  thy  heart 
Deleft  me  utterly  :    Oh  !    look  upon  me, 
Look  back  and  fee  my  fad,   fincere  fubmiffion  ! 
How  my  hearts  fwells,  as  e'en  Si  would  bur  ft  my 

bofom  j 

Fond  of  its  goal,  and  labouring  to  be  at  thee; 
What  fhall  I  do?    what  fay  to  make  thee  hear  me  ? 
PIER.    Haft  thou  not  wrong'd  me?    dar'ft  thou 

call  thyfelf 

That  once  lov'd,  valu'd  friend  of  mine, 
And   fwear  thou  haft    not  wrong'd   me?    Whence 

thefe  chains? 

Whence  the  vile  death,  which  I  may  meet  this  mo- 
ment? 

Whence 
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Whence  this  diflionour,  but  from  thee,    thou  falfe 
one? 

JAFF.    — All's  true;   yet  grant  one  thing,   and 
I've  done  afking. 

Pi  ER.     What's  that? 

JAFF.     To  take  thy  life  on  fuch  conditions 
Tie  council  have  proposed  :    thou  and  thy  friend 
May  yet  live  long,  and  to  be  better  treated. 

PIER.     Life!  afkmylife!   confefs !   record  my- 

felf 

A  villain  for  the  privilege  to  breathe, 
And  carry  up  and  down  this  curfed  city 
A  dilcontented  and  repining  fpirit, 
Burdenfome  to  itfelf,  a  few  years  longer, 
To  lofe  it,  may  be,  at  laft,  in  a  lewd  quarrel 
For  forne  new  friend,  treacherous  and  falfe  as  thou 

art! 

No,  this  vile  world  and  I  have  long  been  jangling, 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  than  now, 
When  only  men  H1ce  thee  are  fit  to  live  in't. 

JAFF.     By  all  that's  juft< 

PIER.     Swear  by  fome  other  powers, 
For  thou  haft  broke  that  facredoath  too  lately. 

JAFF.     Then  by  that  hell  I  merit,  I'll  not  leave 

thee, 

Till  to  thyfelfatlaft  thou'rt  reconciTd, 
However  thy  refentment   may  deal   with  me. 

Pi  ER.     Not  leave  me! 

J  A  F  r.     No;    thou  fhalt  not  force  me  from  thee; 
Ufe  me  reproachfully,  and  like  a  flave; 
Tread  on  me,  buffet  me,  heap  wrongs  on  wrongs 
On  my  poor  head;   I'll  bear  it  all  with  patience; 

'U  weary  out-tb-y  moft  friendly  cruelty; 
Lie  at  thy  feet  and  kifs'em,   thof  they  fpurn  me, 
Mill  wounded  by  my  fufferings  thou  relent. 
And  raife  me  to  thy  arms  with  dear  forgiveneTs. 


PIER. 

Art  thou  not 

JAKK. 

What? 

PIER. 

A  tray  tor? 

JAFF. 

Yes. 

PIER. 

A  villain  ? 

O  r 
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JAFF.     Granted, 

PIER.     A  coward,  a  moft  fcandalous  coward, 
Spiritlefs,  void  of  honour,  one  who  has  fold 
Thy  everlafting  fame  for  fhamelefs  life  ? 

JAFF.     All,  all,  and   more,  much   more:  my 

faults  are  numberlds. 
Pi  E  R.     And  would'ft  thou  have  me  live  on  terms 

like  thine  ? 
'Bafe  as  thou'rt  falfe- — ' 


JAFF.     No;  'tis  to  me  that's  granted  : 
,vas  all  I  aini'd  at, 


The  fafety  of  thy  life  was 

la  recompence  for  faith  and  truft  fo  broken. 

PIER.    -I  fcorn  it  more,  becaufe  preferv'd  by 

thee; 

And  as  when  firft  my  foolifh  heart  took  pity 
On  thy  misfortunes,  fought  thee  in  thy  miferies, 
Reliev'd  thy  wants,  and  rais'd  thee  from  thy  ftate 
Of  wretchednefs,  in  which  thy  fate  had  plung'd 

thee. 

To  rank  thee  in  my  lift  of  noble  friends ; 
All  I  receiv'd,  in  furety  for  thy  truth, 
Were  unregarded  oaths,  and  this,  this  dagger, 
Given  with  a  worthlefs  pledge  thou  fmce  haft  ftol'n  : 
So  I  re  (lore  it  back  to  thee  again  : 
Swearing  by  all  thofe  powers  which  thou  haft  vio- 
lated, 

Never  from  this  curs'd  hour  to  hold  communion, 
Friendfhip  or  intereft  with  thee,  tho'  our  years 
Were  to  exceed  thofe  limited  the  world. 

Take  it Farewel,  for  now  I  owe   thee  nothing. 

JAFF.     Say  thou  wilt  live  then. 
PIF.  R.     For  my  life,  difpofe  of  it 
Juft  as  thou  wilt,  becaufe  'tis  what  Pm  tir'd  with. 
JAFF.     Oh  Pierre  ! 
PIER.     No  more. 

JAFF.     My  eyes  won't  lofe  the  fight  of  thee, 
But  languish  after  thine,  and  ake  with  gazing. 
PIER.     Leave  me — Nay,  then  thus,  thus  I  throw 

thee  from  me ; 
.And  curfes  great  a?  is  thy  falfehood  cauh  thee. 

YENICB   PRESERVED. 
C  H  A  P 
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C     II     A     P.         X. 

EDWARD     AND    W  A  R  W  I  C  K. 

EDW.      T    ET  me  have  no  intruders ;  above  all  • 
1'  ^  Keep  Warwick  from  my  fight——— 
Enter  W  A  RWIC  K. 

WAR.     Behold  him  here  ; 
No  welcome  gueft,  it  feems,  unlefs  I  afic 
My  lord  of  Suffolk's  leave — there  was  a  time 
When  Warwick  wanted  not  his  aid  to  gain 
AdmHfion  here. 

EDV/.     There  was  a  time  perhaps, 
When  Warwick,  more  deftrM  and  more — tlefervYi  Tt 

W  A  R,     Never]  I've  been  a  foolifh  faithful  flave; 
All  my  bed  years,  the  morning  of  my  life, 
Hath  been  devoted  to  your  fervice  :  what 
Are  now  the  fruits  ?  Difgrace  and  infamy; 
My  fpotlefs  name,  which  never  yet  the  breath 
Of  calumny  had  tainted,  made  the  mock 
For  foreign  fools  to  carp  at :  but  'tis  fit 
Who  trull  in  princes,  ihould  be  thus  rewarded. 

EDW.     I  thought,  my  lord,  I  had  full  well 

repay'd 

Your  Cervices  with  honours,  wealth,  and  pow'r 
Unlimited  :  thy  all-dire£ting  hand 
Guided  in  fecret  ev'ry  latent  wheel 
Of  government,  and  mov'd  the  whole  machine  : 
Warwick  was  all  in  all,  and  pow'rlefs  Edward 
Stood  like  a  cypher  in  the  great  account. 

W  A  R.     Who  gave  that  cypher  worth,  and  feated 

thee 

On  England's  throne  ?   Thy  undiftinguiili'd  name 
f  lad  rotted  in  the  duft  from  whence  it  fprang, 
And  moulder'd  in  Oblivion,  had  not  Warwick 
Dug  from  its  fordid  mine  the  ufelefs  ore, 
And  itamp'd  it  with  a  diadem.     Thou  know'ft, 
This  wretched  country,  doom'd,  perhaps,  like  Rome, 
To  fall  by  rts  own  felf-deftroying  hand, 

O  i  Toft 
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Toft  for  fo  many  years  in  the  rough  fea 

Of  civil  difcord,  but  for  me  had  periled. 

In  that  diftrefsful  hour  I  feiz'd  the  helm, 

Bade  the  rough  waves  fubfide  in  peace,  and  fteer'd 

Your  ihatter'd  veflel  fafe  into  the  harbour. 

You  may  defpife  perhaps  that  ufelefs  aid 
Which    you  no    longer    want  ;  but   know,  proud 

youth, 
He  who  forgets  a  friend,  defer ves  a  foe. 

EDW.     Know  too,  reproach  for  benefits  receiv'd 
Pays  ev'ry  debt,  and  cancels  obligation. 

WAR.     Why,  that  indeed  is  frugal  honefty, 
A  thrifty  faving  knowledge,  when  the  debt 
Grows  burthenfome,  and  cannot  be  difcharg'd, 
A  fpunge  will  wipe  out  all,  and  coft  you  nothing. 

EDW.     When  you  have  counted  o'er  the  numer- 
ous train 

Of  mighty  gifts  your  bounty  laviiL'd  on  me, 
You  may  remember  next  the  injuries 
Which  i  have  dcre  you  ;  let  me  know  rhem  all, 
And  I  will  make  you  ample  fatisfaftion. 

VV  AH.     Thou  can'il  not;  thou  haft  robb'd  me  of 

a  jewel 

It  is  not  in  thy  power  to  reflore  : 
I  was  the  firft,   Jhall  future  annals  fay, 
That  broke  the  facred  bond  of  public  tri:  "1 
And  mutual  confidence  ;  ambafTadors, 
In  after  times,  mere  inftruments  perhaps, 
Of  venial  ftatefmen,  /hall  recal  my  name 
To  witnefs,  that  they  want  not  an  example, 
And  plead  my  guilt  to  fandify  their  own. 

Amidft  the  herd  of  mercenary  Haves 
That  haunt  your  court,  cou'd  none  be  found  but 

Warwick, 
To  be  the  ihamelefs  herald  of  a  lie  ? 

EDW.     And  would'ft  thou  turn  the  vile  reproach 

on  me  ? 

If  I  have  broke  my  faith,  and  ftain'd  the  name 
Of  England,  thank  thy  own  pernicious  counfels, 
That  urg'd  me  to  it,  and  extorted  from  me 
A  cold  confent  to  what  mv  heart  abhorr'd. 

WAR. 
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WAR.     I've  been  abus'd,  infused,  and  betray'J  ; 
My  injur'd  honour  cries  aloud  for  vengeance, 
Her  wounds  will  never  clofe  !  ' 

EDW.     Thefe  gufls  ofpaflion, 
Will  but  inflame  them  :   if  I  have  been  right 
Inform'd,  my  lord,  befides  thefe  dangYous  fears  - 
Of  bleeding  honour,  you  have  other  wounds 
As  deep,  tho''not  fo  fata!  :   fuch  perhaps 
As  none  but  fair  Elizabeth  can  cure 

WAR.     Elizabeth.'' 

E'DWV    Nay,  ftart  not,  Lhavecaufe 
To  wonder  moft  :   I  little  thought  indeed 
When  Warwick  told  me  I  might  learn  to  lovt, 
He  was  himftif  fo  able  to  infhu£t  me.  : 
But  I've  difcover'd  all.     . 

WAR.     And  fo  have  I  I 

Too  well  I  know  thy  breach  of  friend  (Lip  there, 
Thy  fruitlefs  bafe  endeavours  to  fupplant  me. 

EDW.     I  fcorn  it,  fir, — Elizabeth  hath  charms,- 
And  I  have  equal  right  with  you  to  admire  them;  : 
Nor  fee  J  aught  fo  godlike  in  the  form; 
So  all-commanding  in  the  name  of  Warwick, 
That  he  alone  fhould  revel  in  the  charms 
Of  beauty,  and  monopolize  perfection, 
I  knew  not  of  your  love. 

WAR.     By  Heav'n,  'tis  falfe  !  ' 
You  knew  it  well,  and  meanly  took  occafion,  . 
Whilft  I  .was  bufy'd  in  the  noble  office, 
Your  grace  thought  fit  lo  honour  me  withal, 
To  tamper  with  a  weak  unguarded  woman, 
To  bribe  her  pafiions  high,  and  Lafely  fteal 
A  treafure  which  your  kingdom  could  not  purcfrafe. 

ED  w.     How  know  you  that  ?  But  be  it  as  it  mayr 
I, had  a  right,  nor  will  I:tamely  yield 
My  claim  to  happinefs  ;  the  privilege, 
To  chofe  the  partner  of  my  throne  and  bed  : 
It  is  a  branch  of  ray  prerogative. 

WAR.     Prerogative  ! — what's  that  ?  the  boaft  of 

tyrants  : 
A  borrow'd  jewel,  glitt'ring  in  the  crown 

O  4 ,  With 
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With  fpecious  luftre,  lent  but  to  betray, 
You  had  it,  fir,  and  Hold  it — from  the  people. 

EDW.     And  therefore  do  I  prize  it  j  I  wou'd 

guard 

Their  liberties,  and  they  fhall  ftrengthen  mine  : 
13ut  when  proud  faction  and  her  rebel  crew 
Infult  their  fov'reign,  trample  on  his  laws, 
And  bid  defiance  to  his  pow'r,    the  people 
In  juftice  to  themfelves,  will  then  defend 
His  caufe,  and  vindicate  the  rights  they  gave. 

WAR.     Go  to  your  darling  people  then;  for  focn., 
ff  I  miftake  not,   'twill  be  needful ;  try 
Their  boafted  zeal,  and  fee  if  one  of  them 
Will  dare  to  lift  his  arm  up  in  your  caufe, 
If  I   forbid  them. 

EDW.      Is  it  fo,  my  lorj  ? 
Then  mark  my  words  :  Ive.becn  your   fl<ive 

long, 

And  you  h  w,-  rul'd  \ve  with  a  rod  of  irorf 
Bui  hc'Nt-'eiojih.  know,   proud  peer,  I  am  my  inaflcr, 
And  will  be  fo  :   the  king,  who  delegates 
His  pow'r  to  othe/'s  hands,  but  ill  deferves 
The  crown  he  wears. 

W  A  R.     Loo'k  well  then  to  your  own  ; 
It  fits  burt  loofely  on  your  head,  for  know-, 
The  man  who  injur'd  Warwick  never  pafs'd 
Ufipuni/h'd  yet. 

EDW.      Nor  he  who  threatened  Edward-— 
You  may  repent  it,  Sir, — my  guards  there — 

leize 

This  traitor,  and  convey  him  to  the  tow'r, 
There  'let  him  learn  obedience. 

F.  \ R  L    OF  \\  A  ».  w i 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP;        XI. 
ORLANDO-  A'  ND     ADA  M. 


ORLI.     \X/HO's   there 

VV-   ADAM.  What  ?  my  young  mailer  ? 

Oh,  gentle  matter, 
Oh  my  fweet  matter,  O  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  kowland!   Why,  what  makes  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  vinuous  ?   Why  do  people  love  yOu  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  (Irong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  be  fo  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  prifer  of  the  humorous-Duke  ? 
Your  praife  is  come  too  fxviftly  home  before  you, 
Know  you  not,  mailer,   to  forne  kind  of  me* 
The^r  graces  ferve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
No  ni-o*e~do  yours  ;  your  virtues,  gentle  mailer, 
Are  fa  notified  and  holy  traytors  to  you, 
Oh,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Inivenoms  him  that  bears  it  I 

ORLA.     Why,   what's  the  matter  ? 

ADAM,     O  unhappy  youth, 
Come  not  within  thefe  doors  ;  within  this  i,  ! 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives  ; 
Your  brother  -  (no;   no  brother;  yet  the  fon 
Yet  not  the  fon;  I  will  not  call  him  Ton 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father), 
Hath  heard  your  praifes,  and  this  night  he  rrr 
To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  us'd  to  lie, 
And  you  within  it;   if  he  fail  of  thar, 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off; 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices  : 
This  is  no  place,  this  houfe  is  a  butchery; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

ORLA.     Why,  whilher,  Adarn,   \vould'f:   then 
have  me  go  ? 

ADAM.     No  matter  whither,  fo  you  come  not 
here. 

0    5  OXLA. 
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OR  LA.     What  would'ft  thou  have  me  go  and 

beg  my  food  ? 

Or  with  a  bafe  and  boiflerous  fword  enforce 
A  thievifli  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  muft  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do  : 
Yet  this  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can; 
I  rather  will  fubject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 

AD  A  M  .  But  do  not  fo;  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  fav'd  under  your  father, 
"Which  I  did  ftore,  to  be  my  forter-nurfe 
When  fervice  /hould  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame,, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown  : 
Take  that;   and  he  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  fparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  !   here  is  the  gold, 
All  this  I  give  you,  let  me  be  your  fervant; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  ftrong  and  lufty; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liojuors  in  my  bloody 
Nor,  did  I. with  unbafhful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weaknefs  and  debility;. 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lufty  winter, 
Frofty,  but  kindly;  let  me  go  with  )^ou; 
£11  do  the  fervice  of  a  younger  man 
Ip  all  your  bufmefs  and^eceliities. 

OR.L.A,    Oh!   good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee 

appears 

The  conftant  femes  of  the  antique  world; 
When  fe»vice  fweajt  for  duty,  not  for  meed! 
Thou  artjipt  for  the.fafhion  of  thefe  times, 
Where  none  will  fweat,  but  for  promotion  ; 
And  having.that,  do  choak  their  fervice  up , 
Even  with  the  having;  it  is  not  fo  with  thee; 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou.prun'ft  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  fo  much  as  a  blolftnn  yield, 
Iri  lieu  of  all.  thy  pains  and  hufbandry^ 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together; 
And  ere  we, have  thy  youthful  wages /pent,. 
We'll  light  upon  tome  fettled  low  content. 

AD.AM, 
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ADAM.     Mafter,  go  on;  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  laft  gafp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. 
From  feventeen  years  till  now,  almoft  fourfcore,. 
Here  lived  I,   but  now  live  here' no  more. 
Ah  fevemeen  years,  many  their  fortunes  feek; 
But  at  fourfcore,  it  is  too  late  a  week; 
Yet  fortuBe  cannot  recompenfe  me  oetter 
Than  to  die  well,    and  not  my  matter's  debtor. 

SKAKBSPEAR. 

C    H    A    P.       XII. 

s  c  R  o  o  P    A  K  D.RICHARD: - 

SCROOP.  "|i  /TORE  health,  and  happinefs  betide 

IVi  my  Liege, 

Tharrcan  rny  care-tun'd  Tongue  delivrr  him  ! 

K.  RICH.     Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart  pre- 

par'd ; 

The  worft  is  worldlr  'lofs  thou  canft  unfold, 
Say  is  my  kingdom  loft?    Why,   'twas  my  care; 
And  what  lofs  is  it,   to  be  rid  of  care? 
Strives  Bolingbrooke  to  be  as  great  as  we? 
Greater  he  fhall  not  be,    if  he  ferve  God, 
We'll  ferve  him  too.  and  be  his  fellow  fo. 
Revolt  our  fubje£h  ?  That  we  cannot  mend; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us. 
Cry,  woe,  deftru&ion,  ruin,   loft,  decay; 
The  worft  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day.  • 
SCROOP.     Glad  am  I  'that  you;    Uighnefn  is  K> 

jirm'd 

To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unfeafonable  ftormy  day, 
Which  makes  the  filver  rivers  drown  their  iliorcs. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dillblv'd  to  tears; 
So  high  above  his  limits  fweils  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbrooke,  cov 'ring  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  ileel,  and  hearts  more  hard  than 

fteel. 

White  beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairbfs  fcalps 

A  gain  it 
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Againft  thy  Majefty  ;   boys  with  women's  voices 
Strive  to  fpeak  big,  and  clafp  their  female  joints 
Inftiff  unwieldly  arms,   againft  thy.crown  : 
Thy  very  beadfmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew,  againft  thy  ftate  : 
Yea,  diftaff-wonien  manage  rufty  bills. 
Againft  thy  feat  both  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  worfe  than  I  have  pow'r  to  tell. 
K.  RICH.     Too  well,   too  well    thou  tell'ft 

tale  foill. 

Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wilt/Lire  ?    where  is  he  g 
What  is  become  of  Bufhy  ?  Where  is  Green  ? 
— No  matter  where  j   of  comfort  no  man  fpeak. 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs, 
Make  duft  our  paper,   and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  forrow  on  the  bofom  of  the  earth  ! 
Let's,chufe  executors,  and  talk  of  wills; 

And  yet  not  fc for  what  can  we  bequeath, 

Save  o^w  depofed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 

Our  landsN,  our  lives,  and  all,  are  Bolingbrooke's, 

And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death; 

And  that  final  1  model  of  the  barren  earth, 

Which  ferves  as  pafte  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

For  heav'n's  fake,   let  us  fit  upon  the  ground, 

And  tell  fad  (lories  of  the  death  of  Kings; 

How  Come  have  been  depos'd,   fome  flain  in  war; 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghofts  they  difpoflefs'd; 

Some  poifon'd  by  their  wives,  fome  fleeping  kill'J; 

A^U  murdered.— —For  within  the  hollow  crown, 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  King, 

Keeps  Death  his  court;   and  there  the  antic  fits, 

Scoffing  his  ftate,   and  grinning  at  his  pomp; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,   a  little  fcene 

To  monarchize,    be  fear M,   and  kill  with  looks; 

Infufing  him  with  felf  and  vain  conceit, 

As  if  this  flefh  which  walls  about  our  life 

Were  brafs  impregnable;   and,  humour'd  thus, 

Comes  at  the  lafl,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  caftle  walls,  and  farewel  King! 

Cover  your  heads,   and  mock  not  fiefli  and  blood 

With  folemn  rev'rence  :   throw  away  refpeft, 

Tradition, 
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Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 

For  you  have  but  miftook  me  all  this  while. 

I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  want  like  you; 

Tafte  grief,  need  friends,  like  you  :   fubjefted  thus, 

How  can  you  fay  to  me  I  am  a  King  ? 

SH  AKESPE  AR, 

CHAP.      XIII. 

HOTSPUR     AND     GLENDOVVER. 

GLEND.  OIT,    coufin  Percy,-    fit,    good   coufin 

i^  Hotfpur; 

For,  by  that  name,  as  oft  as  Lancafter 
Doth  fpeakof  you,    his  cheek  looks  pale;    and  with 
A  rifing  figh,  he  wifheth  you  in  heav'n. 

HOT.     And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  fpoke  of. 

GLEND.     I  blame  him  not :   at  my  nativity, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  fhapes, 
Of  burning  creiTets  :  know  that,  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shook  like  a  coward. 

HOT.     So  it  would  have  done 
At  the  fame  feafon  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  kitten'd,  though  yourfelf  had  ne'er  been  born. 

GLEND.     I  fay,  the  earth  did  fhake  when  I  was 
born. 

HOT.     I  fay,  the  earth  then  was  not  of  my  mind; 
If  you  fuppofe,  as  fearing  you,   it  fhook. 

GLEND.     The  heav'ns  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth 
did  tremble. 

HOT.     O,  then  the  earth  fhook  to  fee  the  heav'ns 

on  fire, 

And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Difeafed  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
Jn  ftrange  eruptions;  and  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex'd, 
By  the  imprifoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb;   which  for  enlargement  driving, 

Shakes 


VflT 


elds;,. 
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Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,   and  topples  down 
h  tow 'rs  and  mofs-grown  lleeples.  At  your  birth  + 
grandam  earth,  with  this  diftemperature, 
In  palfion  fhook. 

GLEND.     Coufin,   of  many  men 
I  do  not  bear  thele  croOings :  -give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again,   that  at  my  birth 
The  front  of  heav'n  was  full  of  fiery  fhapes; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  ftrangely  clam'rous  in  the  frighted  fields 
Thefe  figns  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary 
And  all  the  courfes  of  my  life  do  iliew, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common-  men. 
Where  is  he  living,   clipt  in  with  the  fea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Wales,  Or  Scot* 

tend, 

Who  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me? 
And  bring  him  out,    that  is  but  woman's  fon, 
Can -trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art, 
Or  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

HOT.   I  think  there  is  no  man  fpeaks  better  Welch; 

GLEND.  lean  fpeakEnglifli,  Lord,  as  well  as  you, 
For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  Engli/h  court: 
Where,  being  young,    I  framed  to  the  harp. 
Many  an  Engliih  ditty,'  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  feen  in  you. 

HOT.     Marry,    and  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  icy  • 

heart, 

I  had  rather  been  a  kitten,  and  cry  Mew | 
Than  one  of  thefe  fame  metre-ballad  mongers 
I'd  rather  hear  a  brazen  candleftick  tun'd, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on. the  axle-tree, 
And  that  would  nothing  fet,  my  teeth  on  edge, 
Nothing  fo  much  as  mincing  poetry; 
'Tis  like  the  iorc'd  gairof  a  frujfflmg  nag. 

GLEND.    I  can  call  fpir its  from  the  vaity  deep. 

HOT.     Why,  fo  can  I,  or  fo  can  any  man  : 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  them? 

D.     Why,.  I  j:an  teach  thee.  to. command 
the  devil. 

HOT. 
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HOT.     And  I  can  teach  thec,   coz.  to  ftiame  the 

devil, 
By  telling  truth;  Tell  truth  and Jkame  the  devil. • 

If  them  haft  pow'r  to  raife  him,  bring  him  hither; 
«And  I'll  be  fworn,  I've  pow'r  to  ftiame  him  hence. 
Oh,  while  ycu  live,  left  truth  andfbamethe  devil. 

SHAKES?  EAR. 

CHAP.       XIV. 

HOTSPUR    READING    A    LETTER. 

44  "OUT  for  mine  own  part,  my  Lord,  I  could  be 
14  JiJ  we^  contented  to  be  there,  in  refpedt  of  the 
"  love  I  bear  your  houfe."  He  could  be  contented 
to  be  there;  why  Is  he  not  then  ?  *'  In  refpecTt  of  the 
'*  love  he  bears  our  houfe!"  He  ihews  in  this,  he 
loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves  our  houfe. 
Let  me  fee  fome  more.  "  The  purpofe  you  under- 
take is  dangerous."  Why,  that  is  certain:  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  take  a  cold,  to  fleep,  to  drink:  but  I  tell 
you,  Lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle  danger,  we  pluck 
this  flower  fafety.  •«  The  purpofe  you  undertake 
44  is  dangerous,  the  friends  you  have  named  uncer* 
*'  tain,  the  time  itfelf  unforted,  and  your  whole  plot 
44  too  light,  for  the  counterpoife  of  fo  great  an  op-. 
44  pofition."  Say  you  fo,  fay  you  fo?  I  fay  unto 
you  again,  you  are  a  fhallow  cowardly  hind,  and  you 
lie.  What  a  lack-brain  is  this?  By  the  Lord,  our 
plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid;  our  friends  true, 
and  con  ft  ant :  a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  full 
of  expectation;  an  excellent  plot,  very  good  friends. 
What  a  frofty-fpirited  rogue  this  is?  Why,  my 
Lord  of  York  commends  the  plot,  and  the  general 
courfe  of  the  action.  By  this  hand,  if  I  were  now. 
by  thisrafcal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his  Lady's  fan.- 
Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle,  and  my  fell,  Lord 
Edmund  Mortimer,  my  Lord  of  York,  and  Owen 
Glendower  ?  Is  there  not,  befldes,  the  Douglas  I 
Have  I  not  aH  their  letters,  to  meet  me  in  arms  by 

the 
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the  ninth  of  the  next  month?  and  are  there  not  fome 
of  them  fet  forward  already?  What  a  Pagan  rafcal 
is  this?  an  infidel.  Ha!  you  /hall  fee  now,  in  very 
fmcerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to  the  King, 
and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  O,  I  could  divide 
myfelf,  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  fuch  a  difh  of* 
flcimmed  milk  with  fo  honourable  an  aclion.  Hang 
him,  let  him  tell  the  King.  We  are  prepared,  I  will 
fet  forward  to-night. 

SH  A  K.ESPB  AR.x 

C    HA     P.         XV. 


HENRY    IV.'s    SOLILOQUY    ON  SLEEP. 

HOW  many  thoufands  of  my  poorefl  fubjeds. 
Are  at  this  hour  afleep !   O  gentle  Sleep, 
Nature's  fo  ft  nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
Thatthou  no  more  will  weigh  my  eye-lids  down* 
And  tleep  my  fenfes  in  forgetful nefs  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  ly'ft  thou  in  fmoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneafy  pallets  (Iretching  thee, 
Andhufli'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  (lumber;  , 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  coftly  ftate, 
And  lull'd  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god,   why  ly'ft  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathfome  beds,    and  leav'ft  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-cafe  to  a  common   larum-bell? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  maft, 
Seal  up  the  fhip-boys  eyes,  and  rocks  his  brains, 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  furge; 
And  in  the  vifitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top," 
Curling  their  monftrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf'ning  clamours  in  the  flipp'ry  fhrouds, 
That,   with  the  hurly,   death  itfelf  awakes  : 
Can'it  thou,    O  partial  Sleep,    give  thy  repofe 
To  the  wet  fea-boy  in  an  hour  fo  rude; 
And,   in  the  ca  line  it  and  the  ftilleft  night, 

With 
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With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boor, 

Deny  it  to  a  king?    Then,  happy  low  {    lie  down; 

Uneafy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

SH  A  K  ESPE  AR, 

CHAP.        XVI. 
HENRY    IV.   AND  PRINCE    HENRY. 

P.  HENRY.  T  NEVER  thought  to  hear  you  fpeaic 

JL         again. 
K.  HENRY.     Thy  wifh  was  rather,   Harry,  to  that 

thought. 

I  (lay  too  long  by  thee,    I  weary   thee. 
Doft  thou  fo  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  inveft  thee  with  my  honours, 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  !  O  tooiiJ>,  youth  !. 
Thou  feek'ft  the  greatnefs  that  vill  overwhelm  ibee. 
Stay  but  a  little;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  fram  falling  with  fo  weak  a  wind, 
That  it  will  quickly  drop;    my  day   is  dim. 
Thou  haft  ftol'n  that,    which  after  fome  few  hours, 
Were  thine  without  offence;    and  at  my  death, 
Thou  haft  feal'ed  up  my  expectation; 
Thy  life  did  manifeft,  thou  lov'dft  me  n-ot; 
And  thou  will  have  me  die  aflur'd  of  it. 
Thou  hid'ft  a  thoufand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  (tony  heart, 
To  ftab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life. 
What  !    can  ft  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  ? 
Then  get  thee  gone,   and  dig  my   grave   thyfeli'. 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thy  ear, 
That  thou  art  crowned,    not  that  J  am  dead, 
Let  all  the  tears  that  ftiould  bedew  my  hearfe, 
Be  drops  of  balm  to  fandlify  thy  head; 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  duft, 
Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worm-, 
Pluck  down  my  officers,   break  my  decrees; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form; 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  crown 'd  :  up,  Vanity  • 

Down, 
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Down,  Royal  ftate!  All  you  fa  gecounfellors,  hence! 
And  to  the  EngHlh  court  aflemble  now, 
From  ev'ry  region  apes  of  idlenefs : 
Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  fcurnj  ; 
Hav«  you  a  ruffian  that  will  fwear?.  drink?  dance? 
Revel  the  night  ?   rob?   murder?   and  commit 
The  oldeft  fins  the  newell  kind  of  ways? 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more  : 
England  /hall  give  him  office,   honour,   might: 
For  the  Fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  rellraint,   and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flefli  his  tooth  on  every  innocent. 

0  my  poor  kingdom,   fick  with  civil  blows  ! 
\Vhen  that  my  care  could  not  with-hold  thy  liots 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care? 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wildernefs  again, 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 
P.  HENRY.     O  pardon  me,    my  Liege! 

my  tears, 
(The  moifl  impediments  unto  my  fpeech) 

1  had  foreftall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  fpoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  courfe  of  it  fo  far.     There  is  your  crownj 
And  he  that  wears  the  crown  immortally, 
Long  guard  it  yours!    If  I  affeft  it  more, 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown, 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rife, 
Which  my  moft  true  and  inward-duteous  fpirit 
Teacheth  this  proffrate  and  exterior  bending. 
Heav'n  witnefs  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in, 
And  found  no  courfe  of  breath  within  your  Majefty, 
How  cold  it  Ibuck  my  heart !   If  I  do  feign, 

0  let  me  in  my  prefent  wildntfs  die, 

And  never  live  to  fhew  th'  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purpofed. 
Coming  to  look  on  yon,  thinking  you  dead, 
(And  dead  almoft,  my  Liege,  to  think  you  were) 

1  fpakeunto  the  crown,  as  having  fenfe,, 

And  thus  upbraided  it.     The  care  on  thee  depend- 
ing 
Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father, 

Therefore 
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Therefore  thou  beft  of  gold  art  worft  of  gold  ; 

Oiher,  lefs  fine  in  carrat,  is  more  precious, 

Preferving  life  in  med'cine  potable  : 

But  thou,  mpft  fine,  moft  honom'd,  moft  renown 'd, 

Haft  eat  thy  bearer  up.  Thus,  royal  Liege, 

Accufing  it,  I  put  it  on    my  head, 

To  try  with  it  (as  with  an  enemy, 

That  had  before  my  face  murder'd  my  father) 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 

But  if  it  did  infeft  my  blood  with  joy, 

Or  fwell  my  thoughts  to  any  ftrain  of  pride, 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  fpirit  of  mine 

Did  with  the  leaft  affeftion  of  a  welcome 

Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it  ; 

Let  Heav'n  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head, 

And  make  me  as  the  pooreft  vatfal   is, 

That  doih  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

K.  HENRY.  O  my  fon  ! 
Heav'n  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  h  hence, 
That  thou  might'ft  win  the  more  thy  fathei's  love, 
Pleading  fo  wifely  in  excufe  of  it, 
Come  hither,  Harry,  fit  thou  by  my  bed  ; 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  lateft  counfel 
That  ever  I  fliall  breathe.  Heav'n  knows,  my  fon> 
By  what  by-paths,    and  indirect  crook'd  ways 
I  met  this  crown  j  and  I  my  fell  knew  well, 
How  troublefome  it  fat  upon  my  head. 
To  thee  it  fliall  defcend  with  better  quiet, 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation  ; 
For  all  the  toil  of  the  atchievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.    It  feem'd  in  me 
But  as  an  honour  fnatch'd  with  boift'rous  hand, 
And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  affiftances  ; 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  blood/Tied, 
Wounding  fuppofed  peace.    All   their  bold  feats, 
Thou  fee'ft,    with  peril  I  have  anfwered. 
For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as,  a  fcene 
Ading  that  argument  :   and  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mode  ;  for  what  in  me  was  purchase), 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  fort  j 

For 
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For  thou  .the  garland  wear'ft  fucceflively. 
Yet  tho'  thou  ftand'ft  more  fure  than  I  could  do, 
Thou  art  not  firm   enough,  fince  griefs  are  green  ; 
And  all  thy  friends,  which  thou  muft  make    thy 

friends, 

Have  but  their  {lings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 
By  whofe  fell  working  I  was  firft  advanced, 
And  by  whofe  powV  I  well  might  lo;lge  a  fear, 
To  be  again  difplac'd  ;   which  to  avoid 
I  cut  them  off,  and  had  a  purpofe  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  holy  land  ; 
Left  reft  and  lying  ft  ill  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  into  my  ftate.  Therefore,  my  Harry, 
Be  it  thy  courfe  to  bufy-.giddy  minds 
With   foreign  ryjarrels  ;   that  action,   hence,  borne 

out 

May  wafte  the  memory, of  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wailed  Co,. 
That  ftrength  offpeechis  utterly  deny'd  me. 
How  I  came  to  the  Crown,  O  God,  forgive  ! 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live  ! 

P.  HENRY.  My  gracious  Liege, 
You  \von  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me  ;  .     . 
Then  plain  and  right  muft  my  pofleffion  be  ; 
Which  I  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainirair  the  world,  will  rightfully  maintain. 

SHAKESPEAIU 

C    H    A;   P.        XVII. 
HENRY  V.  TO  HIS  SOLDIERS. 

WHAT's  he  that  wilhes  for  more  men  front 
England? 

My  coufin  Weftmoreland  ?  No,  my  fair  coufin, 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  lofs  ;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  lhare  of  honour. 
God's  will  !  I/pray  thee  wiflinot  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  of  gold  j 
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Nor  care  I  who  doih  feed  upon  my  coft  ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear  ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  defires  : 
But  if  it  be  a  fin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  moft  offending  foul  alive. 
No,  'faith  my  Lord,  wifli  not  a  man  from  England  : 
God's  peace,  I  would  not    lofe  fo  great  an  honour, 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  fhare  from  me, 
For  the  beft  hopes  I  have.  Don't  wifh  one  more  : 
Rather  proclaim  it  (Weftmoreland)  through  my  hoft, 
That  he  which  hath  no  ftomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart;  his  paflport  /hall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purfe : 
'We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
That  fears  his  fellow/hip  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd  the  feaft  of  Crifpian  : 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  fafe  home, 
Will  ftand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  roufe  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian  : 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  nnd  fees  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feaft  his  neighbours, 
And  fay,   To  morrow  is  Saint  Crifpian  : 
Then  will  he  ftrip  his  fieeves  and  fhew  his  fears. 
Old  men  forget :  yet  fliall  not  all  forget, 
But  they'll  remember,  with  advantages, 
The  feats  they  did  that  day.    Then  mall  our  names, 
Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  houfhold-words, 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Glo'fter, 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  frefhly  remember'd. 
This  ftory  fliall  the  good  man  teach  his  fon  ; 
And  Crifpin  Crifpian  fhall  ne'er  go  by, 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 
But  we  in  it  fhall  be  remembered  ; 
We  few,  we  happy  few,   we  band  of  brothers  : 
For  he  to-day  that  fheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother  ;  be  he  e'er  To  vile, 
This  day  fliall  gentle  his  condition. 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed, 
Shall  think  themfelves  accurs'd  they  were  not  here  ; 

And 
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And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  fpeaks, 
That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crifpian's  day. 

SH  AKESPEAR. 

CHAP.        XVIII. 

HENRY  VI.  AND  CARDINAL 
BEAUFORT. 

K.  HENRY.   T  TOW  fares  my  lord?  Speak,  Beau- 
I     x          fort,  to  thy  Sovereign. 

CAR.    If  thou  be'ft  Death,  I'll    give  thee  Eng- 
land's treafure, 

Enough  to  purchafe  fuch  another  ifland, 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live  and  feel  no  pain. 

K.  HENRY.    Ah,   what  a  fign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
Where  death's  approach  is  feen  fo  terrible  I 

CAR.    Bring  uie  unto  my  trial  when  you   will. 
Dy'd  he  not  in  his  bed  ?   Where  fliould  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make   men  live  whether  they  will  or  no  ? 
Oh  !  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confefs 
Alive  again  ?  Then  iliew  me  where  he  is  : 

I'll  give  a  thoufand  pounds  to  look  upon  him 

He  hath  no  eyes,  the  duft  hath  blinded  them  : 
Comb  down    his  hair  ;    look  !  look  !   it  ftands  up- 

-    right 

Like  lime-twigs  fet  to  catch  my  winged  foul. 
Give  me  fome  drink,  and  bid  th;  apothecary 
Bring  the  ftrong  poifon  that  I  bought  of  him. 

K.   HENRY.      O    thou    eternal  Mover   of  the 

heav'ns, 

Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  ; 
Oh,  beat  away  the  bufy,  meddling  fiend, 
That  lays- ftrong  fiege  unto  this  wretch's  foul, 
And  from  his  bofom  purge  this  black  dcfpair. 
— Peace  to  his  foul,  if  God's  good  pleafurebe  ! 
Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'ft  on  heaven's  blifs, 
Holdup  thy  hand,  make  fignal  of  thy  hope. 
He  dies,  and-makes  no  fign  ?   O  God,  forgive  him. 

SH  A  KESPE  AR. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XIX. 

WOLSEY     AND     CROMWELL. 

WOL.   JT*O  farewel  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me 
j^  Fare  we  1,  a  long  farewel  to  all  my  great- 

nefs  ! 

This  is  the  (late  of  man  :    To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes  ;  to  morrow  bloflbms, 
And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him  : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frofl,  a  killing  froft 
And  when  he  thinks,   good  eafy  man,  full  furely 
His  greatnefs  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  fhoot  ; 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.   I  have  ventur'd, 
Like  little  wanton  boys,   that  fwim  on  bladders, 
Thefe  many  fummers  in  afeaof  glory  ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth  ;  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me  ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  fervice,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  ilream,  that  muft  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye! 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.  Oh,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  I 
There  is,  betwixt  that  fniile  he  would   afpire  to, 
That  fweet  afpe£l  of  princes,  and  his  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  war  or  women  have  ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 
Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  ? 

CROM.  I  have  no  power  to  fpeak,  Sir. 

WOL.  What,  amaz'd 
At  my  misfortunes  ?   Can  thy  fpirit  wonder 
A  great  man  fhould  decline  ?  Nay,  if  you  weep, 
I'm  fallen  indeed. 

CROM.  How  does  your  Grace  ? 

WOL.  Why,  well  ; 

Never  fo  truly  happy,   my  good  CromweH. 
,1  know  myfelf  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities ; 

A  flill 
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A  ftill  and  quiet  confcience.   The  King  has  cur'd 

me, 
I  humbly   thank  his    Grace  ;      and,     from  thefe 

Shoulders, 

Thefe  ruin'd  pillars,   out  of  pity  taken 
A  load  would  fink  a  navy,  too  much  honour. 
O,  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  *cis  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heav'n  ? 

CROM.  I'm  glad  your  Grace  has  made  that  right 
ufe  of  it, 

WOL.  I  hope!  have  :  I'm  able   now  methinl 
Out  of  a  fortitude  of  foul  I  feel, 
T'  endure  more  miferies,  and  greater  far, 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad  ? 

CROM.    The  heavieft  and  the  worft, 
Is  your  difpleafure  with  the  King. 

WOL.  God  blefshim  ! 

CROM.    The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  Me 

chofen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

WOL.  That's  fomewhat  fudden 

But  he's  a  .learned  man.  May  he  continue 
Long  in  hisHighnefs'  favour,  and  do  juftice 
"For  truth's  fake  and  his  confcience  ;  that  his  bones, 
When  he  has  run  his  courfe,  and  fleeps  in  blefiings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  him  ! 
What  more  ! 

CROM.     That  Cranmer  is  return'd   with   wel- 
come ; 
Inftall'd  Lord  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury. 

WOL.  That's  news  indeed. 

CROM.  Laft,  that  the  lady  Anne, 
Whom  the  King  hath  in  fecrefy  long  married, 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open  as  his  Queen, 
Going  to  chapel  ;  and  the  -voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

WOL.    There    was  the   weight   that  pull'd   me 

down.  O  Cromwell, 

The  king  has  gone  beyond  me  ;  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  loft  for  ever. 

No 
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No  fun  /hall  ever  uflier  forth  my  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my    fmiles.     Go,   get  thee  from   me,  Crom- 
well; 

I  am  a  poor  fall'n  man,   unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  mafter.     Seek  the  King, 
(That  fun  I  pray  may  never  fet)  I've  told  him 
What  and  how  true  thou  art;  he  will  advance  thee; 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  ftir  him, 
(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  fervice  perifh  too.     Good  Cromwell, 
Negle6l  him  not;  make  ufe  now  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  fafety. 

CROM.     O  my  Lord, 

Muft  I  then  leave  you  ?    Muft  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  fo  noble,  and  fo  true  a  mafter? 
Bear  witnefs,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  forrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  Lord. 
The  King  fhall  have  my  fervice  ;  but  my  prayers 
Forever,  and  for  ever,  fhall  be  yours. 

WOL.     Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  flied  a  tear 
In  all  my  miferies,  but  thou  haft  forc'd  me, 

Out  of  thy  honeft  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 

Let's  dry  our  eyes :    and  thus  far  hear  me,  Crom- 
well, 

And  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  fliall  be, 
And  fleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  muft  more  be  heard,   fay  then  I  taught  thee : 
Say,  Wolfey,   that  once  rode  the  waves  of  glory, 
And  founded  all  the  depth  and  flioarls  of  honour, 
Found  thee  a  way,   out  of  his  wreck,   to  rife  in  : 
A  fure  and  fafe  one,  though  thy  mafter  mifs'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  which  ruin'd  me  : 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition; 
By  that  fin  fell  the  angels;    how  can  man  then 
(Tho*  th'  image  of  his  Maker)  hope  to  win  by't  ? 
Love  thyfelf  laft;    cheri/h  thofe  hearts  that  wait 

thee! 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honefty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  filcnce  envious  tongues.     Be  juft,   and  fear  IK-* 

P  La 
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Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'ft  at,  be  thy  Country's, 
Thy  God's  and    Truth's;   then   if  thou  fall'it,    O 

Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'lt  a  blefTed  martyr.     Serve  the  Ki-ng 

And  pr'ythee  lead  me  in 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 

To  the  laft  penny,  'tis  the  King's.     My  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  Heav'n,  is  all 

I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I  but  ferv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  ferv'd  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

CROM.    Good  Sir,  have   patience. 

WOL.     So  I  have.     Farewel 
The  hopes  of  court!    My  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 

Sll  AKESPE  AR. 

\ 

CHAP.        XIX. 
LEAR, 

BLOW    winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks;  rage, 
blow ! 

You  catara&s,  and  hurricanes,  fpout 

Till  you  have  drench'd  our  fteeples,    drown'd  the 
cocks  f 

You  fulph'rous  and  thought-executing  fires, 

Singe  my  white  head.    And  thou,  all-fliaking  thun- 
der, 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  th'  world; 

Crack  nature's  mould,    all  germins  fpill  at  once 

That  make  ungrateful  man ! 

Rumble  thy  belly  full,  fpit  fire,  fpout  rain  ! 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters, 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindnefs; 

I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call'd  you  children; 

You  owe  me  no  fubfcription.     Then  let  fall 

Your    horrible    pleafare. Here  I   ftand  your 

brave; 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis'd  old  man ! 

But 
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yet  I  call  you  fervile  miuifters, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,  'gainft  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     Oh  !    oh  !    'tis  foul. 

Let  the  great  gods, 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pudder  o'er  our  heads, 
Find  out   their    enemies    now.      Tremble,    thou 

wretch, 

That  haft  within  thee  undivulged  crime*, 
Unwhipp'd  of  juftice  !     Hide   thee,   thou   bloody 

hand; 

Thou  perjure,   and  thou  firnular  of  virtue, 
That  art  inceftuous!    caitiff,  fhake  to  pieces, 
That,  under  cover  of  convivial  feeming, 

Haft  practrs'd    on   man's    life! Clofe-pent    up 

.guilts, 

Rive -your  concealing  continents,  /and  afk 
Thofe.  dreadful   fummoners    grace! 1  am  a 

man, 
More  finn'd  againft,   than  finning. 

SHAKESPEAR. 

CHAP.    XX. 
U  A  Cl3  E  T  H's     S  O  L  I  L  O  QJJ  Y. 

IS  this  a  dagger  which  I  fee  before  me, 
The  handle  tow'rd  my  hand  ?  come,  let  me  clutch 

thee. 

I  havethee  not,   and  yet  I  fee  thee  ftill. 
Art  thou  not,    fatal    vifion,    fenfible 
To  feeling,  as  to  fight?   or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,-  a  falfe  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppreffed  brain? 
I  fee  thee  yet,    in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw.- 

Thou  inarflial'ft  me  the  way  that  I  was  going; 
And  fuch  an  inftrument  I  was  to  ufe. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  th'  other  fenfes, 
Or  elfe  worth  all  the  reft— I  fee  thee  full; 

P  ^  And 
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And  on  the  blade  of  th'  dudgeon,    gouts  of  blood, 

Which  was  not  fo  before.   There's  no  fuch  thing. — 

It  is  the  bloody  bufinefs,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  feems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abufe 

The  curtain'd  deep;    now  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  offerings :   and  wither'd  Murther, 

(Alarum'd  by  his  centinel,   the  wolf, 

Whofe  howl's  his  watch)  thus  with  his  ftealthy  pace, 

With  Tarquin's  ravidiing  (bides,  tow'rds  his  defign 

Moves   like  a  ghoft. Thou   found  and  firm-let 

earth, 

Hear  not  my  fteps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  very  (tones  prate  of  my  where-about; 
And  take  the  prefent  horror  from  the  time, 
Which   now   fuits  with   it. — Whil'ft   I  threat,   he 

lives 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives.— 
I  go,  and  it  is  done;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  fummons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell. 

SHAKE  SPEAR. 

CHAP.        XXf. 
MACDUFF,   MALCOLM,    AND  ROSSE. 

MACD.  £*EE   who   comes  here! 

J5    MAL.     My  countryman;     but  yet  I 

know  him  not. 

MACD.     My  ever-gentle  coufin,  welcome  hither. 
MAL.     I  know  him  now.     Good  God,   betimes 

remove 

The  means  that  makes  us  (hangers! 
ROSSE.     Sir,  Amen. 
MACD.     Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 
ROSSE.     Alas,  poor  country, 
Almoft  afraid  to  know  itfelf.    It  cannot 
Be   call'd   our  mother,     but    our    grave;     where 
nothing 

But 
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But  who  knows  nothing,    is  once  feen  to   fmilej 
Where  fighs  and  groans,  and  fliriekr  that  rend  tlje 

air, 

Are  made,  not  mark'd;  where  violent  forrow  feems 
A  modern  ecftafy;    the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there   fcarce  afk'd,    lor  whom:    and  good  niens' 

lives 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps; 
Dying  or  e'er  they  iieken. 

MACD.     Oh,  relation 
Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  ! 

MA  L.  What's  the  neweft  grief? 

ROSSE.     That  of  an  hour's  age  doih  1  'fs  the 

fpeaker, 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

MACD.    How  does  my  wife?     , 

ROSSE.    Why,  well. — 

MACD..   And  all  my  children? 

ROSSE.    Well  too.- 

MACD.    The   tyrant  has  not   batter'd    at  their 
peace  ? 

ROSSE.    No;   they   were   at  peace  when  I  did 
leave  'em. 

MACD.    Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  fpeech :    how 
goes  it? 

ROSSE.    When  I  came  hither  to  tranfport  the 

tidings, 

Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out, 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witnefs'd  the  rather, 
For  that  I  faw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot. 
Now  is  the  time  of  help;   your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  foldiers,  and  make  woman  fight, 
To  doff  their  dire  diftrefles. 

MAL.     Be't  their  comfort 
We're  coming  thither:    gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward  and  ten  thoufand  men; 
An  older  and  a  better  foldier,   none 
That  Chriftendom  gives  out. 

ROSSE.     Would  I  could  anfwer 
This  comfort  with  the  like :  But  I  have  words 

P  3  That 
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That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  defart  air, 
Where  hearing  /howld  not  catch  them. 

MACD.     What  concern  they  ? 
The  gen'ral  caufe?    or  is  it  a  free-grief 
Due  to  fome  fingle  breaft  ? 

ROSSE.     No  mind  thai's   honeft, 
But  in  it  fhares  fome  woej  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

MACD.    If  it  be  mine, 
Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

ROSSE.    Let  not  your  ears  defpife  my  tongue  for 

ever, 

Which  fhall  pofTefs  them  with  the  heaviefl  found, 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

MACD.     Hum!  I  guefs  at  it. 

ROSSE.    Your  caftle  is  furpnVd,  your  wife  and 

babes 

Savagely  flaughter'd;  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were  on  the  quarry  of  thefe  murther'd  deer 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

M  A  L  .     Merciful  Heav'n  ! 

What,  man  !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows, 
Give  forrow  words;  the  grief  that  does  not  fpeak, 
Whifpers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

MACD.     My    children    too! 

ROSSK.     Wife,  children,  fervants,  all  that  could 
be  found. 

MACD.    And  1  mufl  be  from  thence!    my  wife 
kiliMtoo! 

ROSSE.     I've  iVi<J. 

MA  L.     Be  comforted. 

Let's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

MACD.  He  h  is  no  children. — All  my  pretty  ones? 
Did  you  lay,  all?   what,  all?   oh,    hell-kite!   all? 

MAL.     Endure  it  like  a  man. 

MACD.     I  fhall  do  foi 
But  I  muft  alfo  feel  it  as  a  man. 
I  cannot  but  remember  fuch   things  were, 
That  were  moft  precious  to  me.   Did  Heav'n  look  on, 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?   finful  Macduff, 

They 
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They  were  all  ftruck  for  thee !   naught  that  I  am, 

Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 

Fell  (laughter  on  their  fouls.   Heav'n  reft  them  now  ! 

MAL.     Be  this   the   whet-ftone  of  your  fword, 

let  grief 
Convert  to  wrath:  blunt  not  the  heart,    enrage  ir. 

MA  CD.    O,   I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine 

eyes, 

Andbaggart  with  my  tongue.    But,  gentle  Heav'n  I 
Cut  fhortall  intermiffion  :   front  to  front, 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myfelf; 
Within  my  fword's  length  fet  him,  if  he  Tcape, 
Then  heav'n  forgive  him  too! 

MAL.     This  tune  goes  manly. 
Come,  go  we  to  the  King,  our  pow'r  is  ready; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave.     Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  fhaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  inftruments.     Receive  what  cheer  you 

may; 
Tke  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day. 

SHAKESPE  AR. 


CHAP.        XXII. 

ANTONY's     SOLILOQJJY     OVER 
C  &  S  A  R's    BODY. 

O  PARDON  mev  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth! 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with   thefe  but- 
chers. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  nobleft  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  ilied  this  coftly  blood  f 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophefy, 
(Which  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips, 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue,) 
A  curfe  fhall  light  upon  the  line  of  men; 
Domeftic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  ftrife, 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy; 
Blood  and  deftru&ion  fhall  be  fo  inufe, 
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And  dreadful  objects  fo  familiar, 
That  mothers  fhall  but  fmiie,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  by  the  hands  of  war  : 
All  pity  chok'd  with  cuftom  of  fell  deeds  ; . 
And  Casfar's  fpirit,  raging  for  revenge, 
With  Ate  by  his  fide,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  thefe  confines,   with  a  monaich's  voice, 
Cry  Havock,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war. 

SHAKESPE  AR. 


CHAP.      XXIII. 

ANTONY's  FUNERAL  ORATION  ov 
C^SAR's  BODY. 


- 


FRIENDS,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 
ears. 

I  come  to  bury  Caefar,    not  to  praife  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 
The  gopd  is  oft  interred  with  their  bonesj 
So  let  it  be  with  Caefar  !  Noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,    Casfar  was  ambitious; 
If  it  were  fo,  it  was  a  grievous  fault; 
And  grievoufly  hath  Csefar  anfwer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,    and  the  reft, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man, 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men) 
Come  I  to  fpeak  inCsfar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  juft  to  me; 
But  Brutus  fays,   he  was  ambitious; 
An-d  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man, 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whofe  ranfoms  did  the  general  coffers  fili> 
Did  this  in  Casfar  feetn  ambitious? 
When  that  the  poor  hath  cry'd,  Casfar  hath  wept; 
Ambition  fhould   be  made  of  fterner  fluff. 
Yet  Brutus  fays  he  was  ambitious; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  fee,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  preferred  him  a  kingly  crown; 

Which 
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Which  he  did  thrice  refufe.     Was  this  ambition? 
Yet  Brutus  fays  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And,   fure,   he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  fpeaknot  to  difprove  what  Brutus  fpoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  fpeak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  caufe. 
What  caufe  with-holds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ?" 
O judgment!    thou  art  fled  to  brutifli,beafts, 
.And  men  have  loft  their  reafon — Bear  with  me. 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Csefar, 
And  I  muft  paufe  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

If  you  have  rears  prepare  to  flied  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle;-    I  remember, 
The  firft  time  ever  Csefar  put  it  on, 
'Twas  on  a  fu aimer's  evening  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame   the  Nervii— • 
Look!   in  this  place  ran  Caflius'  dagger  through;-— 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Cafca  made. 

7Ahrough  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  ftabb'd  : 

And  as  he  pluck'd  his  curled  fteel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caefar  followMJt! 

As  ru  filing  out  of  doors,   to  be  refolv'd, 

If  Brutus  fo  unkindly  knock'd,    or  no: 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Csfar's  a.-ngel. 

Judge,  oh  you  gods!   how  dearly  Csfar  lov'd  him; 

This,   this  was  the  unkindeft  cut  of  all; 

For  when  the  noble  Csefar  faw  him  ftab, 

Ingratitude  more  ftrong  than  traitor's  arms, 

Quite  vanquiiVd  him;  then  burft  his  mighty  heart : 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cafar  fell, 

Even  at  the  bafe  of  Pompey's  ftatue. 

O  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 

Then  I  and  you,   and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilft  bloody  treafon  flourifh'd  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep;    and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity;  thefe  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  fouls!   what,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Csfar's  vefture  wounded  ?   look  you  here  ! 

Here  is  himfelf,  marr'd  as  you  fee  by  traitors.' 

P  5  Good 
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Good  r,  iends,  fweet  friends,  let  me  not  itir  you  up 
To  any  fudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  rb.u  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  kn-ow  not, 
That  made  them  doit;  they  are  wifeand  honourable; 
And  will,  no  doubt,   with  reafon  anfwer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  (leal  away  your  hearts; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  : 
B-ut,  as  you  know  me  all,   a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend;   and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  give  me  public  leave  to  fpeak  of  him  : 
For  I  have  neither  wit,    nor  words,   nor  worth, 
Action  nor  mtVance,  nor  the  power  of  fpeech, 
To  ftir  men's  blood;   I  only  fpeak  right  on. 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourfelves  do  know; 
Shew  you  fweet   Csfar's  wounds,    poor  poor  dumb 

mouths : 

And  bid  them  fpeak  for  me.     But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,   there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  fpirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Ca>far,  that  fliould  move 
The  tlones  of  Rome  to  rife  and  mutiny. 

SHAKESPEAR. 


CHAP.        XXIV. 

T  H  E      QU  ARREL      OF       BRUTUS 
"AND      CASSIUS. 

CAS.  'T^HAT  you  have  wronged  me,  doth  ap- 

JL  pear  in  this, 

You  have  condemnM   and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians; 
Wherein  my  letter   (praying  on  his  fide, 
Eecaufe  I  knew  the  man)   was  flighted  of. 

BRU.     You  wrong'd  yourfelf  to  write  in  fuch  a 
cafe. 

CAS.     In  fuch  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  ev'ry  nice  offence 'ihould  bear  its  comment. 
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BRU.     Yet  let  me  tell  you,  Cafilus,   you  yourfelf 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm, 
To  fell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold, 
To  undefervers. 

CAS.     I  an  itching  palm? 
You  know,  that  you  are  Brutus  that  fpeak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  fpeech   were  elfe  your  laft. 

BRU.     Tne  name   of  Ctflius  honours  this  cor- 

ruption, 
And  chaftifement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head. 

CAS.     Chaftifement!  - 

BRU.     Remember  March,   the  ides  of  March  re- 

member I 

Did  not  great  Julius   bleed  for  juftice  fake? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,   that  did  {lab, 
And  not  for  juftice  ?    What,   fhall  one  of  us, 
That  ftruck  the  tbremoll  man  of  all  this  world, 
But  for  fupporting  robbers;  fhall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  bnfe  bribes  ? 
And  fell  the  mighty  meed  of  our  large  honours 
For  fo  much  traih,   as  may  be  grafped  thus? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moen, 
Than   fuch  a  Roman. 

CAS.     Brutus,   bay  not  me, 
I'll  not  endure  it;   you  forget  yourfelf, 
To  hedge  me  in;  I  am  a  foldier,  I, 
Older  in  pradlice,  abler  than  yourfelf 
To  make  conditions. 

BRU.    Go  to;   you  a*e  not,  CftHius. 

CAS.     I  am. 

BRU.     I  fay,  you  are  not. 

CAS.     Urge    me   no   mare,    I  iliall  forget   my 


Have  mind  upon  your  health  —  tempt  me  no  further. 

BRU.     Away,   flight  man! 

CAS.     Is'tpoflible? 

BRU.     Hear  me,    for  I  will   fpeak. 
Muft  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rafh  cholcr? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman   Hares? 

CAS.     Ogods!   yegods!  muft  I  eedure  all  thi»? 

BRU. 
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BRU.     All  this?   ay  more.     Fret  till  your  proud 

heart  break; 

And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Muft  I  budge! 
Muft  I  obferve  you  ?  muft  I  ftand  and  crouch 
Under  your  tcfty  humour?     By  the  gods, 
You  fliall  digeft  the  venom  of  your  fpleen, 
Tho'  it  do  fplityou:    for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I'll  ufe  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  wafpifli. 

CAS.     Is  it  come  to  this? 

BRU.     You  fay,  you  are  a  better  foldier; 
Let  it  appear  fo;   make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  ihall  pleafe  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  fhall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

CAS.    You  wrong  me  every  way you  wrong 

me,  Brutus; 

I  faid,    an  older  foldier;    not  a  better. 
Did  I  fay  better? 

BRU.     I    you  did,    I  care  not. 

CAS.     When  C^far  liv'd,  he  durft  not  thus  have 
niov'd  me. 

BRU.     Peace,  peace  you  durft  not  fo  have  tempt- 
ed him. 

C  A.  s.     I  durft  not! 

BKU.     No. 

CAS.     What?  durft  not  tempt  him  ? 

BRU.    For  your  life  you  durft  not. 

CAS.    DJ  not  prefum?  too  much  upon  my  love; 
I  may  do  what  I  iliall  be  forry  for. 

BRU.    You  have  done  that  you  fhould  be  forry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,   Caflhis,    in  your  threats; 
For  I  am  arm'd  fo  ftrong  in   honefty, 
That  they  pafs  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  refpec.1:  not.     I  did  fend  to  you 
For  certain  fiuns  of  gold,  which  you  deny'd  me; 
For  I  can  raife  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  had  raiher  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peafants  their  vile  trajfh, 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  fend 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 

Which 
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Which  you  denied  me;   was  that  done  like  Caffius? 
Should  I  have  anfwer'd  Caius  Caflius  fo  ? 
"When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  fo  covetous, 
To  lock  fuch  rafcal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dafh  him  to  pieces! 

CAS.     1  deny'd  you  not. 
BRU.     You  did. 

CAS.     I  did  not — he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  anfwer  back. — Brutus  hath  rivM 

my  heart. 

A  friend  fhould  bear  a  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

BRU.     I  do  not.     Still  you  practife  them  on  me. 
CAS.     You  love  me  not. 
BRU.     I   do  not  like  your   faults. 
CAS.     A  friendly  eye  could  never  fee  fuch  faults. 
BRU.    A  flatt'rer's  would  not,  tho'  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

CAS.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come  I 
Revenge  yourfelf  alone  on  Caflius, 
For  Caflius  is  a-weary  of  the  world; 
Hated  by  one  he  loves;  brav'd  by  his  brother? 
Check'd  by  a  bondman;    all  his  faults  obferv'ci? 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  caft  into  my  teeth.     O  I  could  weep 
My  fpirit  from  mine  eyes  ! — There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breaft — within  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold; 
If  that  thou  needil  a  Roman's,   take  it  forth. 
I,  that  deny'd  thee  gold,   will  give  my  heart; 
Strike  as  thou  didfr  at  Caefar  :   for  I  know> 
When  thou  didft  hate  him  worfe  thou  lov'dft  him 

better 

Than  ever  thou  lov'dft  Caflius. 
BRU.     Sheathe  your  dagger; 
Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  ihall  have  fcope; 
Do  what  you  will,  difhonour  fhall  be  humour. 
O  Caflius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
'  That  carries  anger,  as  a  flint  bears  fire; 
Woo  much  inforced,  /hews  a  hafty  fpark, 
And  (Uaigbt  u  cold  again. 

CAS. 
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CAS.     HathCaflius  liv'd 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-temper'd  vexeth  him? 
BRU.  When  I  fpoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd  top., 
CAS.    Do  you  con fefs  fo  much ?    give  me  yaur 
hand. 

And  my  heart  too. 
O  Brutus.' 
What's  the  matter? 
CAS.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rafh  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me, 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

BRU.     Yes>  Caflius,  and  from  henceforth 
When  you  are  over  earneft  with  yeur  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  fo. 

SHAKESPE  AR. 


BRU. 
CAS. 
BRU. 


CHAP.      XXV. 

OTHELLO     AND    IAGO. 

I  A  GO.  TV^fY   noble  Lord, 

jLVjL  OTH.     \\hat  doft  thou  fay,  Iago»? 
IAGO.     Did  Michael  Caflio,    when  you   woo'd 

my  Lady, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

OTH.     He  did  from  firft  to  laft;   why  croft  thou 

aik? 

IAGO.     But  for  a  fatisfa&ion  of  my  thought. 
No  farther  harm. 

OTH.     Why  of  thy  thought,    lago? 

IAGO.  I  did  not  think  he'd  been  acquainted  with  it. 

OTH.     Oh,  yes,  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

IAGO.     Indeed? 

OTH.     Indeed!    ay,     indeed.      Difcern'ft   thou 

aught  in  that  ? 
Is  he  not  honeft  ? 

IAGO.     Honeft,   my  Lord  ? 
OTH.     Honeft?   ay,  honeft. 
IAGO.     My  Lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

OTH. 
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OTH.     What  doft  thou  think  ? 

I  A  GO.     Think,  my  Lord  ! 

OTH.  Think,  my  Lord  !  Why,  by  Heav'n,  thou 

-  echo'ft  me  ; 

As  if  there  were  Tome  monfter  in  thy  thought, 
Too  hideous  to  be  ihewn.  Thou  doft  mean  fome- 

thing  ; 

I  heard  thee  fay  but  now,  "  thou  lik'dft  not  that,"—- 
When  Caffio  left  my  wife.  What  didftnot  like  ? 
And  when  I  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  counfel, 
In  my  whole  courfe  of  wooing  ;  thou  cry'dft,  (<  In- 
deed !" 

And  didft  contract  and  purfe  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  hadft  iliut  up  Jn  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.  If  thou  doft  love  me, 
Shew  me  thy  thought. 

IAGO.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

OTH.  I  think  thou  doft  : 

And  for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love^and   houefty, 
And  weigh'ft  thy  words  before  thou  giv'ft  thembreath, 
Therefore  thefe  flops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more  : 
For  fuch  things  in  a  falfe  difloyal  knave, 
Are  tricks  of  cuftom  ;  but  in  a  man  that's  juft, 
They're  cold  dilations  working  from  the  heart, 
That  pafTion  cannot  rule. 

IAGO.  For  Michael  Caffio, 
I  dare  be  fworn,  I  think,  that  he  is  honeft. 

OTH.  I  think  fo  too. 

IAGO.  Men  fliould  be  what  they  feem  ,• 
Or,  thofe  that  be  not,  'would  they  might  feem  knaves! 

OTH.  Certain  !    men  fliould  be  what  they  feem, 

IAGO.  Why  then  I  think  Caffio's  an  honeft  man. 

OTH.  Nay,   yet  there's  more  in  this  ; 
I  pray  thee  fpeak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  doft  ruminate;  and  give  thy  worft  of  thoughts 
The  worft  of  words. 

IAGO.  Good  my  Lord,  pardon  me. 
Though  I  am.  bound  to  every  aft  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  flaves  are  free  to  ; 
Utter  my  thoughts  ! — Why,   fay,  they're  vile  and 
falfe  i 

As 
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As  where's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  Who  has  a  bread  fo  pure, 
But  fome  uncleanly  apprehenfions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  feflions  fit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

OTH.  Thou  doft  confpire  againft  thy  friend,  lago, 
IF  thou  but  think'ft  him  wrong'd,  and  mak'ft  his  ear 
A  (hanger  to  thy  thoughts. 

IAGO.  I  do  befeech  you, 
Think  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guefs, 
(As,  I  confefs,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  'fpy  into  abufe  ;    and  oft  my  jealoufy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not)  I  intreatyou  then, 
From  one  that  fo  imperfectly  conjecls, 
Your  wifdom  would  not  build  yourfelf  a  trouble 
Out  of   my  fcattering  and  unfure  obfervance 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
Nor   for  my  manhood,  honefty,  and  wifdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

OTH.  What  doft  thou  mean  ? 

IAGO.    Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my 

iord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  fouls. 
Who  fteals  my  purfe,  fteals  trafli  ;  Ms  fomething, 

nothing  ; 

*Twas  mine, 'tis  his  ;and  has  been  Have  to  thoufandss 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

OTH,  I'll  know  thy  thoughts 

IAGO.    You   cannot,    if  my  heart  were  in  your 

hand  j 
Nor  Hiall  not  whilft  'tis  in  my  cuftody, 

OTH.  Ha  ! 

IAGO.  Oh,  beware,,  my  Lord,  of  jealoufy  ; 
It  is  a  green-ey*d  monfter,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.  That  cuckold  lives  in  blifs, 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 
But,  oh,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
Whodoats,  yet  doubts  ;  fufpecls,  yet  ftrongly  loves! 

OTH.   O  mifery  I 

IAGO. 
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IAGO.  Poor  and  content,  is  rich  and  rich  enough; 
But  riches  endlefs,   is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  /hall  be  poor. 
Good  Heaven  !  the  fouls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealoufy  ! 

OTH.  Why  ?  why  is  this  ? 
Think'fl  thou  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealoufy  ? 
To  follow  ftill  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  frefh  fufpicions  ? — Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous 
To  fay,  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 
Is  free  of  fpeech,  fmgs,  plays,  and  dances  well  ; 
Where  virtue  is,  thefe  make  more  virtuous. 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  fmalleftfear,   or  doubt  of  her  revolt, 
For  fhe  had  eyes,  and  chofe  me.  No,  lago, 
I'll  fee,  before  I  doubt  ;  when  I  doubt,  prove  3 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this. 
Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealoufy. 

IAGO.  I'm  glad  of  this;  for  nowlihall  havereafon 
To  fliew  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  fpirit.  Therefore  as  I'm  bound, 
Receive  it  from  me.  I  fpeak  not  yet  of  proof, 
Look  to  your  wife,  obferve  her  well  with  Caffio; 
Wear  your  eye,  thus ;  not  jealous,  nor  fecure  ; 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature 
Out  of  felf-bounty  be  abus'd  ;   look  to't, 
I  know  our  country-difpofition  well  ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  Heav'n    fee  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  iliew  their  hufbands. 
OTH.  Doft  thou  fay  fo  ? 

IAGO.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you  ; 
And  when  flie  feern'd  to  /hake,  and  fear  your  looks, 
She  lov'd  them  mod. 
OTH.  And  fo  flie  did. 
IAGO.  Go  to  then  ; 
She,  that,  fo  young,  could  give  out  fuch  a  feeming 

To  feal  her  father's  eyes  up,  clofe  as  oak . 

He  thought  it  witchcraft — but  I'm  much  to  blahie  : 
I  humbly  do  befeech  you  of  your  pardon, 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

OTH.  I  am  bound  to  you  for  ever. 

I  A  c  o. 
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I  A  GO.  I  fee  this  hath  a  little  dafhM  your  fpirits. 

OTH.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot, 

I  A  GO.  Truft  me,  I  fear  it  has  , 
I  hope  you  will  confider,  what  is  fpoke 
Comes  from  my  love.  But  I  do    fee   you're  mov'd— - 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  drain  my  fpeech 
To  grofTer  iffues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  fufpicion. 

OTH.  I  will  not. 

IAGO.  Should  you  do  fo,  my  Lord, 
My  fpeech  would  fall  into  fuch  vile  fuccefs, 
Which  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.  Caftio's  my  worthjr 

friend. 
My  Lord,  I  fee  you're  mov'd 

OTH.  No,  not  much  mov'd—— 
I  do  not  think  but  Defdemona's  honeft. 

JAGO.  Long  live  fhe  fo !  and  long  live  you  to 
think  fo ! 

OTH.   And  yet,   how  nature  erring  from  itfelf— 

IAGO.  Ay,  there's  the  point  j — as  (to  behold  with 

you) 

Not  to  affect  many  propofed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree  ; 
Whereto  we  fee  in  all  things  nature  tends  : 
Fob  !  one  may  fmell,  in  fuch,  a  will  moft  rank, 
Foul  difproportions,  thoughts  unnatural. 
But,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  in  pofition 
Diftin&ly  fpeak  of  her  ;  tho'I   may  fear, 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment, 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country-forms, 
And,  haply,  fo  repent. 

OTH.  Farewel,  farewel  ; 

If  more  thou  doft  perceive,  let  me  know  more  : 
Set  on  thy  wife  t'obferve.    Leave  me,  lago. 

IAGO.  My  Lord,  I  take  my  leave. 

OTH.  Why  did  I  marry  ? 
This  honeft  creature,  doubtlefs, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

I  A  GO.  My  Lord,  I  would  I  might  intreat  your 

honour 
To  fcan  this  thing  no  further ;  leave  it  to  time  : 

Altho* 
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Altho'  'tis  fit   that  Caflio   have  his  place, 
For,  fure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability  ; 
Yet  if  you  pleafe  to  hold  him  off  a  while, 
You  fhall  by  that  perceive   him  and  his  means; 
Note,  if  your  Lady  itrain  his  entertainment 
With  any  ftrong  or  vehement  importunity  j 
Much  will  be  feen  in  that.     In  the  mean  time, 
Let  me  be  thought  too  bufy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  caufe  I  have  to  fear  I  am) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  befeech  your  Honour. 
OTH.     Fear  not  my  government. 
I  A  GO.   I  once  more  take  my  leave. 

SHAKESTEAR, 

CHAP.        XXVI. 

HAMLET's     SOLILOQJUY      ON     HIS 
M  O  T  H  E  RJs    MARRIAGE. 

OH  that  tnis  too  too  folid  flefli  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainft  felf-flaughter  ! 
How  weary,   ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world  ! 
Fie  on't  !  oh  fie  !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  feed;  things  rank,  andgrofs  in  nalure> 
PofTefs  it  merely.  That  it  fhould  come  to  this! 
But  two  months  dead  !  nay,  not  fo  much ;  not  two:— 
So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this  ! 
Hyperion  to  a  fatyr  :    fo  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heav'n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth  f 
Muft  I  remember— — why,  fhe  would  hang  an  him,*. 
As  if  increafe  of   appelite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  ;  yet,  yet  within  a  month,——— 

Let  me  not  think Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman  I 

A  little  month  !   or  ere  thofe  ilioes  were  old, 
With  which  fhe  follow'd  my   poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,   all  tears — —Why,  ihe,  ev'n  flie 

(O  heav'n  f 
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(O  heav'n  !   a  beaft  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon, 

Would  have  mournM  longer )tnarried  with  mine 

uncle, 
My   father's   brother  ;  but  no  more  like  my  father, 

Than  I  to  Hercules.  Within  a  month  ! 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moft  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flufhing  in  her  gauled  eyes, 

She  married Oh,   rnoft  wicked   fpeed,  to  poft 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  fheets  ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue. 

$H  AKESPt  AK. 


CHAP.     XXVII, 

HAMLET    AND  GHOST. 

HAM.    A   NGELS  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us! 
ji\.  Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  heahh,   or  goblin 

damn'd, 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n,  orblafts  from  hell, 
Be  thy  intent  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'ft  in  fuch  a  queftionable  fhape, 
That  I  will  fpeak  to  thee.  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  Royal  Dane  :  oh  !  anfwer  me 
Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance  j    but  tell, 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearfed  in  earth, 
Have  burft  their  ce.uments  ?  why  the  fepulchre, 
Wherein  we  faw  thee  quietly  inurn'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  caft  thee  up  again  ?    What  may  this  mean  ? 
That  thou,    dead  corfe,  again  in  compleat  fteel, 
Revifit'ft  thus  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous,  and  us  fools  of  nature 
So  horridly  to  fliake  our  dif  pofition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  fouls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  fliould  we  do  ? 

GHOST.  Mark  me. 

HAM.  I  will. 

GHOST. 
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GHOST.  My  hour  is  almoft  come, 
When  I  to  fulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Mutt  render  up  myfelf. 

HAM.  Alas,  poor  ghoft  f 

GH  o  s  T.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  ferious  hearing 
To  what  I  fhall  unfold. 

HAM.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

GHOST.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  fhalt 

hear. 

HAM.  What? 

GHOST.  I  am  thy  father's  fpirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  faft  in  fire  ; 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.  But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  prifon  houfe 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  Jigbteft  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  foul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Make  thy  two   eyes,    like  ftars,  ftart   from   their 

fpheres, 

Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  ftand  an  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  ; 
But  this  eternal  blazon  muft  not  be 
To-earsofflefliand  blood  ;  lift;  oh  lift  f 

If  thou  did'ft  ever  thy  dear  father  love 

HAM.  O  heav'n  ! 

GHOST.  Revenge  his  foul  and  moft  unnatural 

niurther. 

HAM.  Murther  ?' 

GHOST.  Murther   moft  foul,  as  in  the  beft  it  is  ; 
But  this  moft  foul,  ftrange  and  unnatural. 

HAM.  Hafte  me  to  know  it,  that  I,  with  wings 

as  fwift 

As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  fly  to  my  revenge. 

GHOST.   I  find  thee  apt  ; 
And  duller  fliouldft  thou  be,  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itfelf  in  eafe  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wouldft  thou  not  ftir  in  this.  Now,  Hamlet,  hear: 
'Tis  given  out,  that,  fleeping  in  my  orchard, 

A  ferpent 
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'A  ferpent  dung  me.    So  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  procefs  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd  :   but  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
The  ferpent  that  did  fting  thy  father's  life, 
No.v  wears  his  crown. 

HAM.  Oh,  my  prophetic  foul  !  my  uncle  ! 

GHOST.    Ay,    that  inceftuous,   that    adulterate 

bead, 

With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  trait'rous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,   and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  feduce  !)  won  to  his  fhameful  lud 
The  will  of  my  mod  feeming-virtuous  Queen. 
Oh  Hamlet,   what  a  falling  off  was  there  ! 
But  foft !  methinks  I  fcent  the  morning  air 
Brief  let  me  be  :  Sleeping  withrn  mine  orchard, 
My  cudom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  fecure  hour  thy  uncle  dole 
With  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  phial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ear  did  poui* 
The  leper'ous  diftilment. 
Thus  was  I,  fleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  Queen,  at  once  bereft ; 
Cut  off  even  in  the  bloflbms  of  my  fin  j 
No  reck'ning  made  !  but  fent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  ! 

HAM.  Oh  horrible!  oh  horrible!  mod  horrible  ! 

GHOST.  If  thou  haft  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not  ; 
But  howfoever  thou  purfu'd  this  aft, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 
Againft  thy  mother  aught  $  leave  her  to  heav'a- 
Andto  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge, 
To  prick  and   fting  her.    Fare  thee  well  at  once  ! 
The  glow  worm  fhews  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  unerfeclual  fire. 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu  :  remember  me. 

HAM.     Oh,   all  you  hod  of  heav'n!   oh  earth  I 

what  elfe  ? 

And  fliall  I  cou-ple  hell  ?  oh  fie  !  hold,  my  heart  ? 
And  you,  my  finews,  grow  not  indant  old  j 
But  bear  me  ftiffly  up.  Remember  thee  ! 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghoft,  while  memory  hoJds  a  feat 

In 
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In  this  diftrafted  globe  ;  remember  thee  ! 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  faws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  preflures  paft, 
That  youth  and  obfervation  copied  there  ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  fhall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  bafer  matter. 

SHAKESPE  AR. 

CHAP.        XXVIII. 
HAMLET's   SOLILOQUY  ON   DEATH. 

TO  be,  or  not  to  be  ? — that  is  the  queftion.— 
Whether  it  is  nobler  in    the    mind  to  fuffer 
The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ; 
Or  to  take  up  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles, 
And  by  oppofing  end  them  ? — To  die, — to  fleep— - 
No  more  ;  and  by  a  fleep,  to  fay,  we  end 
The  heart  ache,  and  a  thoufand  natural  Shocks 
That  flefli  is  heir  to  ;— 'tis  a  confummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wifh'd.  To  die— to  fleep— 

To  fleep  ?  perchance  to  dream ; ay,  there's  the 

rub. 

For  in  that  fleep  of  death  -what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  fhuffled  orTthis  mortal  coil, 
Muft  give  us  paufe. — There's  the  refpeft 
That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life  : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  ofth'  time, 
Th'  oppreflbr's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pang  of  defpis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 
That  patient  merit  ofth'   unworthy  takes  j 
When  he  himfelf  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare-bodkin  ?   Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  life  ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  fomething  after  death 
(That  undifcover'd  .country,  from  whofe  bourne 
No  traveller  return*)  puzzles  the  will  ; 

And 
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And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  otters  that  we  know  not  of  ? 
Thus  confcience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  : 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  refolutlon 
Is  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  caft  of  thought  ; 
And  enterprifes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lofe  the  narnj^f  action 

SH  AKESPE  AR.. 

CHAP.      XXIX. 
SOLILOQUY  OF  THE  KING    IN    HAMLET- 

OH  !  my  offence  is  rank,  it  fmells  toheav'n, 
Ithaih  the  primal,  eldeft  curfe  upon't > 
A  brother's  murder — Pray  I  cannot  : 
Though  inclination  be  as  fliarp  as  'twill, 
My  ftronger  guilt  defeats  my  ftrong  intent  ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  bufinefs  bound, 
I  (land  in  paufe  where  I  fliall  firft  begin, 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  curfed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itfelf  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  fweet  heav'ns 
To   wafh  it  white  as  fnow  ?  whereto  ferves  mercy, 
But  to  cohfront  the  vifage  of  offence  ? 
And  whai's  in  prayer,  but  this  twofold  force, 
xTo  be  foreftalled  ere  we  come  to  fall, 
Or  pardon'd  being  down  ? — Then  I'll  look  up  ; 
My  fault  is  paft.— But  oh,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  ferve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder!— - 
That  cannot  be,  fince  I  am  ftill  pofTefs'd 
Of  thofe  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  Queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd  and  retain  th'  offence? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  fKoveby  juftice; 
And  oft  'tis  feen,   the  wicked  prize  itfelf 
Buys  out  the  laws.  But  'tis  not  fo  above. 
There  is  no  fhuifiing  •,  there  the  action  lies 

la 
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In  his  true  nature,  and  we  ourfelves  compellM, 
Ev'n  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence.      What  then  ?  what  refts  ? 
Tr.y  what  repentance  can  ;  what  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,   when  one  cannot  repent  ? 
Oh  wretched  (late  !    oli  bofom  black  as  death  I 
Oh  limed  foul,  that,  ftruggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engag'd  !  Help,  angels  I  make  aflay  ! 
Bow,    flubborn  knees  ;  and,  heart,  with  firings  of 

fteel, 

Be  foft  as  finews  of  the  new-born  babe! 
All  may  be'  well. 

SHAKES?  EAR. 

G    II    A    P.        XXX. 
ODE     ON     ST.     CECILI"A's    DAT 

DESCEND,  ye  Nine  I  defcend  and  fing 
The  breathing  inftruments  infpire,^ 
Wakesnto  voice  each  filent  firing^. 
And  fweep  the  founding  lyre  L, 
In  a  fadly-pleafing  ftrain^- 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complan^ 
Let  the  loud  trumpets  found, 
'Till  the  roofs  aU  around 
The  ihrill  echoes 


While  in  more  Jengthen'd  notes  and  flow, 
The  deep,  majeftic,  folemn  organs  blow, 

Hark  !  the  numbers  foft  and  clear, 

Gently  Heal  upon  the  ear  ; 

Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rife, 

And  fill  with  fpreading  founds  the  flcfes  ; 
Exulting  in  triumph  now  fwell  the  bold  notes, 
In  broken  air,  trembling,  the  wild  mufic  floats; 

'Till,  by  degrees,  remote  and  fmall^.  _ 
The  (trains  decay,  J 

And  melt  away, 

In  a  dying,  dying 
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By  Mufic,  minds  tin  equal  temper  know, 

Nor  fwell  too  high,  nor  fink  too  low. 
If  in  the  breaft  tumultuous  joys  arife, 
Mufic  her  foft,  afluafive  voice  applies  ; 

Or,  when  the  foul  is  prefs'd  with  cares, 

Exalts  her  in  enlivening  airs. 
Warrior  .  ihe  fires  with  animated  founds  ; 
Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lovers  wounds: 

Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 

Morpheus  rouzes  from  his  bed, 
**    Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes, 

Lnft'ning  Envy  drops  her  fnakes  ; 
Inteftine  war  no  more  our  Pafllons  wage, 
And  giddy  Factions  hear  away  theif 


But  when  our  country's  caufe  provokes  to  Arms, 
How  martial  mufic  every  bofom  warms  ! 
So  when  the  firft  bolu  vefTel  dar'd  the  feas, 
High  on  the  ftern  the  Thracian  rais'd  his  ftrain, 

While  Argo  faw  her  kindred  trees 

Defcend  from  Pelioa  to  the  main. 

Tranfportec}  demi-gods  ftood  round, 
And  men   grew  heroes  at  the   found, 

Enflam'd  with  glory's  charms  ; 
Each  chief  his  iev'nfold  fliield  difplay'd, 
And  half  unfheath'd  -the  iliining  blade  ; 
And  feas,  and  rocks,  and  (kies  rebound 
To  arms,  to  arms,,  to  arms 


But  when  thrc*  all  th'  infernal  bounds, 
Which  flaming  Phlegeton,  furrounds, 

Love,  ftrong  as  Death,   the  Poet  led 

To  the  pale  nations  of  the  dead, 
What  founds  .were  heard, 
What  fcenes  appear'd, 

O'er  all  the  dr;eary-cpafts  ! 

Dreadful  gleams, 

Difmal  fcreams, 

Fires  that  glow, 

Shrieks  of  wo^/^N. 

Sullen 
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Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans, 
And  cries  of  tortur'd  ghofts  ! 
But  hark  !    he  ftrikes   the  golden  lyre  ; 
And  fee  !  the  tortur'd  ghofts  refpire, 

See,  fhady  forms  advance  ! 
Thy  ftone,  O  Syfiphus,  ftands  flill, 
Ixion  refts  upon  his  wheel, 

And  the  pale  fpectres  dance  I 
The  furies  fink  upon  their  iron  beds, 
And  fnakes  uncurl'd  hang  lift'ning  round  their 

By  the  ftreams  that  ever  flow, 
By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 

O'er  tb'  Elyfian  flow'rs  ; 
By  thofe  happy  fouls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  Afphodel, 

Or  Amaranthine  bow'rs  j 
By  the  hero's  armed  fliades, 
Glitt'ring  thro'  the  gloomy  glades  ; 
By  the  youths  that  dy'd  for  love, 
Wand'ring  in  the  myrtle  grove, 
Reftore,  reftore  Eurydice  to  life  : 
Oh  take  the  hufband,  or  return  the  wife  ! 
He  fung,  and  hell  confented 
To  hear  the  Poet's  prayer  : 
Stern  Proferpine  relented, 
And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 
Thus  fong  could  prevail 
O'er  death,  and  o'er  hell, 
A  conqueft  how  hard,  and  how  glorious  f 
Tho*  fate  had  faft  bound  her 
With  Styx  nine  times  round  her, 
Yet  mufic  and  love  were 


But  foon,  too  foon,  the  lover  turns  his  eyes  : 
Again  fhe  falls,  again  ilie  dies,  £he  dies.' 
How  wilt  thou  now  the  fatal  fifters  move  ? 
No  crime  was  thine,  if  'ti^.  no  crime  to  love. 

Now  under  hanging  mountains, 

Befide  the  falls  of  fountains^ 

Qz  Or 
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Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 
Rolling  in  maeanders, 
All  alone, 
Unheard,  unknown, 
He  makes  his  moan  ;, 
And  calls  her  ghofl, 
For  ever,  ever,  ever  loft  / 
Now  with  furies  furrounded, 
Defpairing,  confounded, 
He  trembles,  he  glows, 
Amidfl  Rhodope's  fnows  ; 
See,  wild  as  the  winds,  o'er  the  defart  he  flies  ; 
Hark  .'  Haemus  refounds  with  the  Bacchanals  cries-*- 

Ah  fee,  he  dies ! 

Yet  ev'n  in  death  Eurydice  he  fung, 
Eurydice  ftill  trembled  on  his  tongue* 
Eurydice  the  woods, 
Eurydice  the  floods, 
Eurydice  the  rocks,  andhojlow  mountains  rung, 

Mufic  the  fierceft  grief  can  charm, 
And  fate's  fevereft  rage  difarm : 
Mufic  can  foften  pain  to  eafe, 
And  make  defpair  and  madnefs  pleafe  : 
Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 
And  antedate  the  blifs  above. 
•^.This  the  divine  Cecilia  found. 
And  to  her  Makeups  praife  confin'd  the  found. 
When  the  full  organ  joins  the  tuneful  quire, 

Th*  immortal  pow'rs  incline  their  ear  : 
Borne  on  the  fweJling  notes  our  fouls  afpire* 
While  folemn  aiis  improve  the  facred  fire  ; 

And  Angels  lean  from  heav*n  to  hear. 

Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell, 

*To  bright  Cecilia  greater  power  is  giv'n 

His  numbers  rais'd  a  iliade  from  hell, 

Hers  lift  the  foul  to  heav*n. 

POPB. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XXXI. 
ALEXANDER1  s     FEAST, 

TWAS  at  the  royal  feafl,   for   Perfia  won, 
By  Philip's  warlike  fon  : 
Aloft  in  awful  ftate 
The  god-like  hero  fate 
On  his  imperial   throne : 
His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around; 
Their  brows  with  rofes  and  with  myrtle  bound  ; 

So  fliould  defert  in  arms  be  crown'd. 
The  lovely  Thais  by  his  fide 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  eaftern  bride, 
In  flow'r  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  J 
None  but  the  brave,  * 

None  but  the  brave  defeive  the  fak, 

Timotheus  plac'd  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  quire, 
With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre  : 
The  trembling  notes  afcend  the  fky, 

And  heavenly  joys  infpire, 

The  fong  began  from  Jove; 

Who  left  his  blifsful  feats  above, 

Such  is  the  pow'r  of  mighty  love  .' 

A  dragon's  fiery  form  bely'd  the  God: 

Sublime  on  radiant  fpheres  he  rode, 

When  he  the  fair  Olympia  prefs'd, 
And  while  he  fought  her  fnowy  bread  : 

Then,  round  her  (lender  waift  he  curl'd, 

And  ftamp'd  an  image  of  himfelf,  a  fov'reign  of  the 

world.—. 
The  liftning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  found; 

A  prefent  deity,  they  fliout  around  : 

A  prefent  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  : 
With  ravi/h'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 

Afiiiiues 
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The  praife  of  Bacchus  then,   the  fweet  mufician 
fung; 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever,  young  : 

The  jolly  god  in'triumph  conies; 

Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  ihe  drums; 

Flufli'd  with  a  purple  grace 

He  ihews  his  honeft  face. 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath;  he  comes,  he  comes ! 

Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  firft  ordain  ; 

Bacchus'  blefiings  are  a  treafure, 

Drinking  is  the  foldiers'  pleafurej 

Rich  the  treafure, 
s  Sweet  the  pleafure; 

Sweet  is  pleafure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  found  the  king  grew  vain; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes;  and  thrice  he  flew 

the  (lain.— 

The  mafter  faw  the  madnefs  rife; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes; 
And  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defy'd, 
'  Chang'd  his  hand  and  checked  his  pride, 
He  chofe  a  mournful  mufe 
Soft  pity  to  infufe  : 
He  fung  Darius  great  and  good, 
By  too  fevere  a  fate, 
Fall'n,  fall'n,  fall'n,  falPn, 
FalTn  from  his  high  ertate, 
And  weltring  in   his  blood  : 
Deferted  at  his  utmoft  need, 
By  tbofe  his  former  bounty  fed, 
On  the  bare  earth  expos'd  he  lies, 
With   not  a  friend  to  clofe  his  eyes. 

With  down-caft  look  the  jeylefs  victor  fate, 
Revolving  in  his  altered  foul 

The/ 
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The  various  turns  of  fate  below; 
And  now  and  then  a  figh  he  ftole; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 
The  mighty  matter  fmil'd,   to  fee 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degrei: 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  found  to  move; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  fweet  in  Lydian  meafures, 
Soon  he  footh'd  his  foul  to  pleafures. 
War  he  fung  is  toil  and  trouble; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble; 

Never  ending,  ftill  beginning, 
Fighting  ftill,  and  dill  deftroying  : 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O,  think  it  worth  enjoying ! 
Lovely  Thais  fits  befide  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee.— 
The  many  rend  the  fkies  with  loudapplaufe; 
So  love  was  crown'd,  but  mufic  won  the  caufe. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care, 
And  figh'd  and  look'd,  ligh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  figh'd  again  : 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  opprefs'd, 
The  vanquifh'd  viftor  funk  upon  her  bread. 

Now  ftrike  the  golden  lyre  again; 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet,  a  louder  itrain. 
Break  his  bands  of  fleep  afunder, 
And  roufe  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
.  Hark,    hark,    the  horrid  found 

Has  rais'd  up  his  head; 

As  awakM  from  the  dead, 
And  amaz'd,    he  ftares  around. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries, 

See  the  Furies  arife, 

See  the  fnakes  that  they  rear, 

How  they  hifs  in  their  hair, 
And  the  fparkles  that  flaih  from  thtir  eyes! 


**y~* 
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Behold  a  ghailly  band,  ^s^~* 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  ! 

Thefe  are  Grecian  ghofts,  that  in  battle  were  (lain, 
And  unbury'd  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  : 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew: 
Behold  how  they  tofs  their  torches  on  high, 

How  they  point  to  the  Perfian  abodes, 
And  gliti'ring  temples  of  their  hoftile  gods  !— 

The  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy; 
And  the  King  feiz'd  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  deftrcy ; 
Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  feim  to  his  prey,  „  ~^l 

And,  lifce  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 

Thus,  Jong  ago 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learn'd  to  blow, 
.While  organs  yet  were, mute; 
Timotheus  to  his  brettiing  flute 

'And  founding  lyre, 

Could  fwell  the  foul  to  rage,   or  kindle  foft  defire 
At  laft  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inv£*trefsyof  the  vocal  frame; 
efwee%entbu(iaft,  from  her  facred  ftore, 
Entered  %he  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  folemn  founds, 
V/ith  nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown 
Let  old  3Ti*i|thens  yield  the  prize, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  fkies;' 
She  drew  an  angel 

DRYDEN 
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